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of dHE Affairs of the TOON before Timg= 
icily, were in this Poſ- 
& ture; After Dion had driven out Dionyfius 
the Tyrant, he was flain by Treachery; ànd 
Thoſe t that had aſſiſted him in delivering Sy- 
racuſe were divided among themſelves z ſo that the City, 
by a continual change of Governors, and a train of Mit- 
chiefs that ſucceeded each other, became almoſt deſolate 
and forſaken. As for the reſt of Sicily, part thereof 
was now utterly deſtroy d and ruin'd, through a long con- 
tinuance of the Wars, and moſt of the Cities that had 
been left ſtanding, were ſeiz d upon by a mixt Company 
of Barbarians, and Soldiers under no Pay, that were 
ready to embrace every Turn of Government. Such be- 
ing the State of Things, Dionyſus takes the Opportu - 
nity, and in the tenth year of his Baniſhment, by the 
help of ſome Foreign Troops he had got together, forces 
out Nyſeus, then Maſter of Syracuſe, recovers all afreſh, 
and was again ſettled in his Dominion. And as he had 
Vor. III. „ | been 
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; been at firſt ſtrangely depriv'd of the greateſt and moſt 


abſolute Power that ever was, by a yery ſmall Party; ſo 
now, after a more wonderful manner, from an Exile, 
and of mean condition, he became the Sovereign Lord 


of Thoſe that had ejected him. All therefore that re- 


main'd in Syracuſe were made to ſerve under a Tyrant, 
who at the beſt was of an ungentle Nature, and was 
then exaſperated to a greater degree of Savageneſs, by 
the late Misfortunes and Calamities he had ſuffer d. But 
Thoſe of the better ſort, and ſuch as were of Note and 
Eminence, having timely retir d thence to Tceteg, who 
bore ſway over the Leontines, they put themſelves-under 
His Protection, and choſe Him for their General in the 
War ; a Perſon hardly preferable to any of Thoſe that 


Were open and avowed Tyrants: But they had no other 


Sanctuary at preſent, and it gave them ſome ground of 


confidence, that he was both of a Syr#cuſian'Famiily,, 


and had an Army beſides able to encounter That of Diony- 


fs. In the mean time the Cartbaginians appear'd be- 
fore Sicily with a great Navy, watching when and where. 


they might make a Deſcent upon the Iſland ; the Terror 
of which Fleet made the Sicilians incline to ſend an Em- 
baſſy into Greece, that ſhould demand Succours from the 
Corinthians, whom they did addreſs to and confide in 
rather than any others, 'not only upon the account of 
their near Kindred, and by reafon of the great Benefits 
they had often received by truſting them heretofore, but 


' becauſe Corinth had eyer ſhewn herſelf an entire Lover 


Freedom, and the moſt averſe from Tyranny, by the 
many expenſive Wars the had engag d in, not upon the 
ſcore of Empire and Avarice, but for the ſole Liberty 
of Greece, But Tcetes, who made it the buſineſs of his 
Command, not fo much to deliver the Syracufians from 
ether Tyrants, as to enſlave them to Himſelf, carry'd on 
a Correſpondence with the Carthaginians in ſecret, 'while 
in publick he commended the Deſign of his Syracuſian 
Clients, and diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors from himſelf, to- 
gether with Thoſe which They ſent into Peloponneſus ; 
not that he really deſir d there ſhould come any Rane | 


to Tyrants and wicked Men. His natural Abilities for 


TIME 
from thence, but, in caſe the Corint hians (as it was 
likely enough) ſhould, by reaſon of the Troubles of 
Greece, and thoſe Diverffons that were given them at 
bome, refuſe their Aſſiſtance, be hoped then he ſhould 
be able with leſs difficulty. to diſpoſe and incline things 
for the Carthaginian Intereſt, and ſo make 'uſe of theſe 
foreign Pretenders, as Inſtruments and Auxiliaries for 
himſelf, either againſt the Syracufians, or their com- 
mon Enemy Dionyſius, as occaſion ſerv'd; and that This. 
Was : what he had in view came to be known foon after. 
In the mean time the Ambaſſadors being arriv'd, and 
their Requeſt known, the Corinthians, who were wont ta 
have a particular Concern for all their Colonies and Plan- 
tations, but eſpecially for That of Syracuſe, ſince by 
good Fortune too there was nothing to moleſt them in 
their own Country, but they enjoyed Peace and Leiſure at 
that time, did readily and with one Accord paſs a Vote 
for their Aſſiſtance, The next thing to be conſider d was 
the Choice of a Captain for that Expedition, and whilft 


the Magiſtrates of their City were nominating and pro- 


poſing ſeveral Perſons, that had' made it their Care and 
Study to be efteem'd among them, one of the Plebeia 
ſtanding up, happen'd to name Timoleon, the Son 


Timodemus, who had not till then concern'd himſelf in 


publick buſineſs, and had neither any hopes of, nor the 
leaſt pretenſion to an Employment of that nature; inſo- 
much that the thing was thought to proceed from a di- 
vine Inſtinct, and that ſome God had put it into the 
Man's heart to mention him; fo great Indulgence of 
Fortune did then immediately appear at his Election, and 
ſo much of her Favour did accompany his following 
Actions, as it were on purpoſe to recommend his worth, 
and add ſome Grace and Ornament to his Perſonal Vir- 
tues. If you regard his Parentage, both Timadamus his 
Father, and his Mother Demariſte, were of a: Noble and 
Illuſtrious Rank in that City; as for himſelf, he was a 
mighty lover of his Country, and one of admirable meek- 
neſs towards all, excepting that extreme hatred he bore 
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the War were fo happily temper'd, and of that excellent 
and even mixture, that, as a rare and extraordinaty Pru- 
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dence might be ſeen in all the Enterprifes of his younger 
years, ſo a ſtrange firmneſs of Mind, and the moſt un- 
daunted Courage did attend him ſtill, even to the laſt 
Exploits of his declining Age. He had an Elder Bro- 
ther, whoſe Name was Timophanes, One of a different 

make, and every way unlike him, being indiſcreet 
and raſh, and corrupted with a love of Monarchy, by 
the ſuggeſtion of ſome lewd Friends, and foreign Sol- 
diers, which he kept always about him. He ſeem' d to 
be a Man of Courage, and to have a certain Force and 
Vehemence inall Attempts, and even to delight in Dan- 
gers, whereby he took much with the People, and upon 
that account did not only aſpire, but was advanc'd ta 
the higheſt Charge, as a vigorous and effective War- 


rior ; for the obtaining of which Offices and Promo- 


tions, Timoleon did very much aſſiſt him, either by 
wholly concealing, or at leaſt leſſening and diminiſhing 
his Errors, at the ſame time magnifying and adorning 
whatever was commendable in him, and ſetting off his 
good Qualities to the beſt Advantage. It happen'd once 
in a Battle of the Corinthians againſt Thoſe of Argos and 
Cleone, that Timoleon ſerv d among the Infantry, when 
 Timophanes, commanding their Cavalry, was brought 

into extraordinary danger, for his Horſe being wounded 
fell forward, and threw him headlong amidſt the Ene- 
mies, whereupon part ef his Companions were preſently 


diſpers'd through a ſudden fear, and the ſmall number 


that remain'd, bearing up againft a great Multitude, had 
much ado to maintain the Fight, and make any long 
reſiſtance. As ſoon therefore as Timoleon was advertiſed 
of his Danger, he run haſtily in to his Brother's reſcue, 
and covering the fallen Timophanes with his Buckler, 
after having receiv'd abundance of Darts, and ſeveral 
Strokes by the Swords into his Body and his Armour, 
he at length with much difficulty oblig'd the Enemies to 


retire; and brought off his Brother alive, and ſafe out of 


that deſperate extremity. Not long after This the Co- 
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rintbians, 
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7 
rintbians, for fear of loſing their City a ſecond time, as 
they had done once before by means of their Aſſociates, 
made a Decree to entertain 400 Strangers for the ſecu- 
rity thereof, and gave Timophanes the Command over 
them, He, without any regard to Honour and Equity, 
made uſe of this Power ſo as to render himſelf abſolute, 
and bring the Place under ſubjeCion ; and having for that 
purpoſe cut off many principal Citizens, uncondemn' d,. 
and without Trial, that were moſt likely to hinder his 
Deſign, he declar'd himſelf King of Corinth, This Pro- 
cedure did infinitely afflit the good Timoleon, as reckon- 
ing the wickedneſs of ſuch a Brother to be his own Re- 
proach and Calamity. He therefore at firſt endeavour'd 
to perſuade him by his Diſcourſe to renounce thoſe am- 
bitious Meaſures, and in time bethink himſelf how to 
make the Corinthians ſome amends, and find out an Ex- 
pedient to remedy and correct the Evils he had done 
them. But when his fingle Admonition was rejected 
and contemn'd by him, he makes a ſecond and more 
powerful Attempt, taking with him one A®ſcbylus his 
Kinſman, Brother to the Wife of Timopbanes, and a 


certain Prophet or Diviner that was his Friend, whom 


Theopompus in His Hiſtory calls Satyrus, but Epborus and 
Timæus mention in Theirs by the Name of Orthagoras. 
After a few Days then he returns to his Brother with 
this Company, all three of them ſurrounding and ear- 
neſtly importuning him upon the ſame Subject, that no- 
at length he would liſten to ſober Counſel, and uſe Rea- 
fon, and be of another mind, but when Timophanes be- 
gan firſt to laugh at the Mens Simplicity, and being vehe- 


mently prefs'd, fell afterwards into a Rage and Indigna- 


tion againſt them, Timoleon ſtepped aſide from him, and 
ſtood weeping, with his Face cover'd, while the other 
two, drawing their Swords, diſpatch'd him in a 'mo- 
ment, The rumour of this Fact being ſoon ſcatter d 
about, the better and more generous fort of the Corin- 
thians did highly applaud Timoleon for his deteſtation of 
Improbity, and extol the greatneſs cf his Soul, that con- 


_ trary to the natural Sweetneſs and Gentleneſs of his Diſ- 


poſition, 
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think the Obligations to his Country much ſtronger than 
the Tyes of N and oof rf that which is 
handſom and juſt, before Gain ntereſt, and. his own 
particular advantage: For the fame Brother, which with 
ſo much Bravery had been ſav'd by Jim, when he fough 


valiantly in the cauſe of Corinth, he had now as nobly Sa 
| crificed, for enſlaving her afterwards by his baſe and {ha 
cherous Uſurpation. But 


then, on the other de, Thoſe 
that knew not how to live in a Democracy, and had 
been us d to make their humble Court unto the Men of 
Power, though they did openly pretend to rejoice at the 
death of ſuch a Tyrant, yet fecretly reviling Timeleon, 
as One that had committed the moſt impious and abo- 
minable Act, they caſt him into a ſtrange Melancholy 
and Dejection. And when he came to underſtand how 
heavily his Mother took it, and that She likewiſe did 


utter the ſaddeſt Complaints and moſt terrible Impreca- 


tions againſt him, he went to ſatisfy. and comfort her for 
what had been done, but ſhe wou' d not ſo much as look 
upon him, but caus d the Doors of her Houſe to be ſhut, 


that he might have no admiſſion into her Preſence ; the 


grief whereof did ſo diſorder his Mind, and make him 
grow-ſo-extremely diſconſolate, that he determin'd to put 
an end to that perplexity with his Life, and ſtarve him- 


ſelf by. abſtaining from all manner of Suſtenance ; ; *till 
| through the cart and diligence of his Friends, who were 


very inſtant with him, and added Force to their Intrea- 
ties, he came to reſolve and promiſe at laſt, that he 
would endure Living, provided it might be in Solitude, 
and remote from Company: So that, quitting all civil 
Tranſactions, and his former Commerce with the World, 


for a long while after his firſt Retirement, he never 


came into Corinth, but wandred up and down, the Fields, 
full of anxious and tormenting Thoughts, and ſpent his 
time in thoſe defart places, that were at the fartheſt 
diſtance frcm Society and human Intercourſe. Which 
Behaviour of his may give us occaſion to obſexve, ou 
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the Minds of Men are eaſily ſhaken and carry'd off from : 0 
their own Sentiments, through the caſual Commenda 


tion or Reproof of others, unleſs the Judgments that 
we make, and the Purpoſes we conceive, be confirm'd 
too by Reaſen and Philoſophy, which give ſtrength and 


ſteadineſs to our Undertakings; for an Action muſt net 


only be juſt and laudable in its own nature, but it muſt 
proceed. likewiſe from folid Motives, and a laſting Prin- 
ciple, that ſo we may fully and conftantly approve the 
thing, and be perfectly ſatisfy'd in what we do: For 
otherwiſe having once finiſh'd a Defign, and brought our 
Reſolution to practice, we ſhall out of pure weakneſs: 
come to be troubled at the Performance, when the Grace 
and Goodlineſs thereof begins to decay and wear out of 
our Fancy, which render'd it before ſo amiable and 
pleafing to us. As it happens to thoſe liquoriſh: ſort of 
People, that ſeizing on the more delicious Morſels of any 
Diſh with a keen Appetite, are preſently diſguſted when 
they grow full, and find themſelves oppreſs d and uneaſy 
now, by what they had before ſo greedily defired : For 
a ſucceeding diſlike is enough to ſpoil the very beſt of 


Actions, and Repentance makes That which was never 


fo well done, to become baſe and faulty; whereas the 
Choice and Procedure that is founded upon Knowledge 
and wiſe Reaſonings, does not change by Diſappoint- 
ment, or fuffer us to repent, though it happen per- 
chance to be leſs proſperous in the iſſue. - And therefore 
Phocion of Athens, having vigorouſly oppos'd Leofthenes 
his mad Undertaking, which however did ſucceed con- 
trary to his Opinion, and all the appearance of things 3 
when he ſaw the Athenians fall to ſacrifice, and look 
very big and haughty upon a Victory that was gotten by 
him, No it is done, ſays he to them, I ſbo d be glad to 
have been the Author, hut I muſt ftill approve of my own 
Advice, But Ariſtides the Locrian, one of Plato's Com- 
panions made a more ſharp and ſevere Reply to Dionyſius 
the elder, who demanding one of his Daughters in Mar- 
riage; 1 had rather, ſays he to him, ſee the Virgin 


in ber Grave, then in the Palace of a Tyrant. — 
a | ; when 
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when the ſame Diorpſius, enrag'd at the Affront, made 
his Sons be put to Death a while after, and did then 
in infoltingly aſc, Whether be were fill in the ſame 
mind as to the diſpoſal of, his Daughter? His anſwer was, 
I cannot butgrieve at the cruelty of thy deeds, but am not a 
ewhit ſorry for the freedom of my own Words, Now ſuch 
Expreſſions as Theſe may peradventure paſs for the 
Effects of a more ſublime and accompliſh'd Virtue, which 
every Man cannot attain to. 


like a Man of Worth and Gallantry : For, ſays, he, 


bravely in this Service, 
r 

ram; but if you | your ely, and come 
25 it ee tr pt you 1 your 
Brother, While he was yet preparing to ſet Sail, 
and liſting Soldiers to embark with him, there came 


Letters to the Corinthians from Treres, that plainly diſ— 


cover'd his Revolt zud Treachery 3 for his Ambaſſa- 


dors were no ſooner gone for Corinth, but he openly 


Join'd himſelf to the Carthaginians, and furthered them 
in their Deſigns, that They likewiſe might aſſiſt Him to 
throw out Dionyſius, and become Maſter of Syracu ſe in 


his room. And fearing he might be diſappointed of his 


Aim, if any conſiderable Force and a ſkilful Leader 
ſhould come from Corinth before this was effected, he 
ſent a Letter of Advice thither in all haſte, to prevent 
their ſetting out, telling them, they needed not he at any 
coft and trouble upon his account," or run the bazard of @ 


* _ diſpute 


Sicilian Expedition, eſpecially fince the Carthaginians would. 


/ 


diſpute their P. „and lay in wait to attack them with 
a numerous — be vad himſelf now 'd, 
(being. fore d thereto by the of their Motions) 10 
lend bim all neceſſary Aſſiflance againſt Dionyſius. This 
Letter being publickly read, if any had been cold and in- 
different before, as to the Expedition in hand, yet the 
Indignation they conceiv'd againſt the double dealing of 
Tcetes, did now exaſperate and inflame them all, in- 
ſomuch that they willingly. contributed to ſupply 
Timolcon, and jointly endeavour d to haſten his departure. 

When the Veſſels were equipped, and his Soldiers 
exery way provided for, the Female Prieſts of Proſerpina 
had a Dream or Viſion, wherein ſhe and her Mother 
Ceres appear'd to them in a travelling Garb, and were 
heard to ſay, that they would | fail with Timoleon, into 
Sicily; whereupon the Corinthians having built a ſacred 


| Gahan, it was devoted to Them, and call'd the Galley 


the Goddeſſes, Timoleon went in Perſon to Delphi, 


where he ſacrific'd. to Apallo, and deſcending. into the 


place of Prophecy, he was ſurpris' d with this mar- 
vellous Occurrence; A Wreath, or Garland inter woven 
with Crowns and Trophies, ſlipped off from among the 
Gifts that were there conſecrated and hung up in the 
Temple, and fell directly down upon his Head; ſo that 
Apollo ſeem'd already to crown him with Succeſs, and 
ſend him thence to conquer and triumph in that En 
terpriſe. Ne put to Sea only with ſeven Ships of Co- 


rintb, two of Corcyra, a tenth which was furniſh'd out 


by the Leucadians, Being now enter'd into the Deep by 
night, and carry'd with a proſperous Gale, the Heaven 
ſeem d all on a ſudden to be rent in ſunder, and a bright 


ſpreading Flame to iſſue, from the Diviſion, and hover 


. over the Ship wherein he was, which having form'd jit- 


ſelf into a Torch, not unlike thoſe that are us'd in their 


Religious Myſteries, began to ſteer the ſame courſe, and 


move along in their Company, guiding them by its 
ght to that Quarter of Taly, where they deſign' d to 


£0. aſhore, The Soothſayers affirm'd that this Appa- 
rition did agree with that Dream of the holy 9 
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and make good what they had happily foretold, ſince the 


4 


| Goddefles did now. viſibly join in the Expedition, and 
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tet up that heavenly Lamp to march before them as a 
Convoy; Sicily being ought ſacred to Proſerpina $- 
for Poets feign, that the Rape was committed there, 


and that the Iſland was given her in Dowry when ſhe 
was married to Pluto. Now theſe early Demonſtrations 
of Divine Favour did mightly encourage his whole Army; 
fo that making all the Sail they were able, and nimbly 


croſſing the Sea, they were ſoon brought upon the 


Coaſt of Italy: But the Tidings that came from Sicily 
did very-much ex Trmoleon, and diſhearten his Sv 


diers; for Tcetes having already beaten Dionyſus out of 


the Field, and reduc'd the greater part of Syracuſe it- 
ſelf, did now ftraited and beſiege him in the Citadel, 
and that Remnant which is call'd the Jie, whither he 
was lately fled for his laſt Refuge; while the Cartbagi- 
nian, by agreement, were to make it their buſineſs to 
hinder Timoleon from Landing in any Port of Sicily; fo 
that He and his Party being driven back, they * 


with more eaſe, and at their own leiſare, disvide thi 
Iſland among themſelves In purſuance of which De- 


fign, the Carthaginians ſent away twenty of their Gal- 
leys to um, having aboard them certain Ambaſſa- 


duors from Jcetes to Timoleon, that carry d Inſtructions 


ſuitable to theſe Proceedings, which were nothing elſe 


but ſpecious Amuſements and plauſible Stories, to colour 


and conceal his knaviſh Purpoſes ;-for the Men had Or- 


der to propoſe and demand, That Timeloen himſelf (rf 
be lib d the Offer ) ſbould come to adviſe with Icetes, and 


| partake of all bis Congueſts, but that be gw ſons back bis 


_ Ships and Forces unto Corinth, fince the War was in a 
manner finiſh'd, and the Carthaginians bad block'd 7 
tbe Road, yin to repel Force with Force, and op 
. poſe them if they Aal preſs towards the Shore, When 
therefore the Corinthinans met with theſe Envoys at 
Rbegium, and receiv*d their Meſſage, and faw the Punick 
- Veſſels riding at Anchor in the Bay, they became deeply 
. le of the Abuſe that as put upon them, and had 
1 x | 3 » — 24 general 
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3 general Indignation againſt Fetres, and mighty appres  - 
Ideas foi the poor Sr, whom nw ref dba | 
perceiv'd to be av it were x Prize and Recompence be- 
twixt the Falſhood of Tetr on one fide, and the Ambi- 
tion of Carthage on the other; for it ſeem d utterly im- 
poſſible to force and overbedr the Cart haginian Ships that 
y before them, and were double their number, as alſo 
to vanquiſn the late Victoridus Troops which Jceres had 
with him in Syracuſe, for the Conduct and Relief where- 
of they had undertaken that Voyage, The Caſe being 
thus, Timoltor after ſome'Cohifertnce with the Legates 
of Teles, and the Carthavinian Captains told them, he 
ſhould readily ſubmit to keit Propoſals, (for it woult = 
be to ne purpoſe to refuſe Compliance ;) he was defirous 
only before bis Return to Corinth, that what had paſt d 
between cheut in private, might" be ſolemniy declar'd 
before che People of bg, which was a Greczan City, 
2nd's Edtbribn Friend te both Parties; for this wor 
e eee to his own Security and DiſtHarge z 
and 1 Bey likewiſe would more My obſerve ſuch At- 
tides of Agreement, on bellalf of the Syrachfunt, which 
they had oblig'd themſelves to In the preſence of ſo man 
Witheſſes, The Defign of all which was, only to giv: 
wn Diverfion, while he got an Opportunity'of Mpping 
uh their Fleet: A Contrivance that all the prin- 
pal Rbegidhe were privy and affiling to, who had a 
Tre: 7g that the Affalts of S7zily ſhould fall inta 
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the conſequente of a Punick Neighbourhood. An Af. 
ſembly was therefore tcatl'd, and the Gates ſhut, that 
the Burghers might have no liberty to ſcatter and appl 
themſelves to other Buſineſs: Being met together, the 
made tedious Harangues, and ſpoke one by one upon t 
fame Argumett, without driving the matter to any cer- 
tain Head, but purpoſely. ſpinning out the time by that 
and other artificial ways, till the Corinthian Galle e obld 
get clear of the Haven, the Carthaginian Commanders 
eing detain'd there without any ſuſpicion, becauſe T7- 
zelcon was ſtill preſent, and gave Signs as if he were juſt 
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bits hands but” divide nothing ſd muck av 
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and having reach'd his other Veſſels, they came all ſafe 


Andromachus the Guardian and Ruler of that City. This 


that City a Place of Arms, perſuading the Inhabitants to 


_ thians packing, ſtretched out his Hand with the infide oY 


now preparing to make an Oration. But upon ſecret no- 
tice that the reſt of the Galleys were already gone off, and 
that His only remain'd waiting for Him, by the Help and 
Concealment of thoſe Rhegians that were about the 
Chair, where they made Speeches, and favour'd his Depar- 
ture, he made a ſhift to ſlide away through the Crowd, and 
running down to the Port, hoiſted up Sail with all ſpeed 5 


SUIS * —_— 


to Tauromenium in Sicily, whither they had been formerly 
invited,. and where-they were now kindly receiv'd by 


Man was Father of Times the Hiſtorian, and incompa- 
rably the beſt of all Thoſe that bore ſway in Sicily at 
that time; for he govern'd his Citizens according to Law 
and Juftice, and had ever openly profeſs'd an averſion | 
and enmity to all Tyrants; upon which account he gave 

Timoleon leave to muſter up his Troops there, and to make | 
Join with the Corinthian Forces, and aſſiſt them in the 

Deſign of delivering Sicily, But the Carthaginians who | 
were left in Rhegium perceiving, upon breaking up of the 
Aſſembly, that Timoleon had given them the Go-by, 
were not a little vex'd to ſee themſelves out-witted, 
which did occaſion much Paſtime and Pleaſantneſs to the 
Rbegians, who could not chooſe but ſmile and rally them, 
when they heard thoſe exquiſite Maſters in all Cunning . 
and Subtiliy, ro eomplain of fraudulent and deceitful . 
Doings, However they diſpatch'd a Maſſenger aboard Wc 
one of their Galleys to Tauromenium ; who after much 
bluſtering in the Barbarick way, and mighty Menaces 
to Andromachus, if he did not forthwith ſend the Corin- 
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upward, and then turning it down again, threatned he 
would handle their City juſt in that faſhion, and turn it 
topſy-turvy in as little time, and with as much eaſe, An- 
dromachus then laughing at the Mans boiſterous Confi- 
dence, made no other reply, but in contempt thereof, fell 
to. imitate his Legerdemain, and bid him preſently be 
gone, unleſs he had a mind to ſee that kind of Dexterity 

f i”, as | N 3 A practis c 


* . 
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* practis'd firſt upon the Galley which brought him thi- 
ther, Icetes being certified that Timoleon had made good 
© the bis Paſſage, he was in great fear of what might follow 
epar= thereupon, and fent to defire the Carthaginians, that 
, and more Galleys might be order'd to attend and ſecure the 
peed Coaſt. And now it was that the Syracu/ians began 
U ſafs wholly to deſpair of Safety, ſeeing the Carthaginians 
merly ponpie of their Haven, Icetes Mafter of the City, and 
"a by Y jonyſius commanding in the Fortreſs ; whereas Timo- 
This Leon had as yet but a very ſlender footing in Sicily, which 
mpa- he only ſeiz d upon as it were by the Fringe or Border in 
af ii that ſmall City of the Tauromenians, with a feeble Hope, 
| and weak Hand; for he had but 1000 Soldiers at the 
moſt, and no more Provifions either of Corn or Money, 
e cave chan were juſt neceſſary for the maintenance and the 
mg $1 pay of that inconſiderable number. Nor did the other 
Tops of Sicily confide in him, being lately over-run 
with Violence and Outrage, and exaſperated againſt all 
Commanders in general, for the ſake chiefly of Calippus 
Jan Abbenian, and Pharnx a Lacedæmonian Captain, and: 
the miſchiefs they had ſuffer d by their Treachery; for 


Oy Both of them having given out that the Deſign of their. 
0 ho coming was to introduce Liberty, and depoſe Tyrante, 
che hey did ſo Tyrannize themſelves, that the Reign of for- 
Wk er Oppreſſors ſeem'd to be a golden Age, if compar d 
ceinfat With the Lordlineſs and Exaction of theſe pretended De- 
board erer; who made the Sicilians reckon Them to be 
*. ch ar more happy that did expire in Servitude, than Any 
enaces hat had lived to fee ſuch a diſmal Freedom; ſo that 
Coria- ooking for no better Uſage from this Corinthian General, 
f 1 but imagining that the ſame Devices and Wheadles were 
oY 3 now again ſet afoot, to allure and ſweeten them by fair 
turn it opes and kind Promiſes into the Obedience of a new 
- An. Maſter, they did all generally (unleſs it were the People 
Cong. Ef Adranum) ſuſpect the Exhortations, and reject the 


Overtures that were made them in his Name. Now 

heſe were Inhabitants of a City ſmall of itſelf, but con- 

ecrated to Adranus (a certain God that was in high Ve- 

aeration throughout Sicily) * * 
LS h X 2 4 
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be at variance among themſelves, inſomuch that one 
Party call'd in Tretes and the Carthiginians to aſſiſt them, 
while the other ſent, Addreſſes to Timoleon, that He 
would come and eſpouſe their Quarrel. Now it ſo fell out, 
that theſe Auxiliaries, - ſtriving which ſhould be there 
ſooneſt, did both arrive at Adranum about the ſame time; 
Leetes-brought with him at leaſt 50oo fighting Men; but 
all the Foree Trmolean could make did not exceed 1200 
With Theſe he marched out of Tavromenium, which 
was above forty two Miles diftant from that City, The 
firſt Day he mov' d but ſlowly, and took up his Quarters 
betimes after a ſhort March ; but the Day following he 
quickned his pace; and having paſs'd * many 
difficult Places, towards Evening he receiv'd advice that 
Tretes was newly come to Adranum, and lay encamp'd 
before it: Upon which Intelligence, his Captains and 
other Officers cauſed the Vanguard to. make a halt, 
that the Army being refreſh'd, and having repos'd a 
while, they might engage the Enemy with greater Briſk- 
neſs. But Timoleon coming up in hafte, defired them 
not to ſtop for that Reaſon, but rather uſe all poſſible 
diligence. to ſurpriſe the Jcefians, whom probably they 
would now find in Diſorder, as being juſt come off their 
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March, and taken up at preſent in erecting Tents, and 
preparing Supper; which he had no ſooner ſaid, but 
aying hold on his Buckler, and putting himſelf in the 
Front, he led them on as it were to a certain Victory; 
the Braveneſs of ſugh a Leader made them all follow 
him with a like Courage and Aſſurance, They were 
now within leſs than thirty Furlongs of Adranmm, 
which having ſoon got over, they immediately fell in up- 
on the Enemy, that was ſeiz d with Confuſion, and he- 
gan to retire at their firſt, Approaches; whence alſo it 
came to paſs, that amidſt ſo little Oppoſition, and ſo 
. early and general a Flight, there were not manylſſh: 
more than 300 ſlain, and about twice. the number made di 
Priſoners, but their Camp and Baggage was en. 
The Fortune of this Onſet ſoon oblig'd the Adranits 
to unlock their Gates, and embrace the Intereſt of 7; 
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noleon. They recounted to him a firange Afrightment, 
and with great Admiration, how at the very Minute 
that he was engaged, the Doors of their Temple flew: 
open of their own accord, that the Javelin which their 
me ; if God held in his Hand was obſerv'd to tremble all over, 
3 but and that Drops of Sweat had been ſeen running down his 
1200s Face. Theſ: Omens did not only preſage the Victory 
| that was then gotten, but were alſo a Preſage of his 
The future Exploits and Succeſſes, to which the Felicity of 
arters this Action gave him fo fair an Entrance: For now all 
ing he NN the neighbouring Cities ſent Deputies one upon another, 
many Ito ſeek his Friendſhip, and tender him their Service; 
ay that among the reſt, Mamercus the Tyrant of Catana, both a. 
amp 'd tout Warrior and a Wealthy Prince, ſtruck up an Al- 
ns and liance with him; and, what was of greater Importance 


. halt, ſtill, Dionyſius himſelf being now grown deſperate, and 
d a Ewell nigh forc'd' to ſurrender, began to deſpiſe [cetes, 
"Br 


as one ſhamefully baffled ; but much admiring the Va- 
Hour of Timoleon, found means to advertiſe Him and his 


polſible BCorinchians, that he was defirous to deliver up. Himſelf 
p they and the Arſenal into their hands. Timoleon, gladly em- 
ff their bracing this unlook'd- for Advantage, ſends away Euclides 
: and and Telamachus, two Corinthian Captains, with 400 
id, but Men, for the Seiſure and Cuſtody of the Caſtle, who had 
by the irections to enter not all at once, or in open view (for 
ictory 3 that was not to be done while the Enemy kept a Guard 


pon the Haven) but only by ftealth, and in ſmall Com- 
panies. And ſo they took poſſeſſion of that Fortreſs, 
anumpnd the Palace of Dionyfius, with all the Stores and 
In up-YAmmunition he had prepar'd and laid up as uſeful to 
maintain the War; for they found in it a good number 
of Horfes and all manner of Engines, and a multitude of 
Parts, and Weapons to arm out 70000 Men, that he 
t manyBFhad been a long time getting together, befides 2000 Sol- 
HRiers that were then with him, which he gave up like- 
taken. wiſe among the reſt for Timoleon's Service. But Diony- 
| s himſelf putting ſome Treaſure and a few Friends 
ſt of Tiſpboard, fail'd away without the knowledge of Tcetes 3 
moleon und being brought to the Camp of Timoleon, he there 
\- B 3 appear d 


appear 
Equi 


which he held and kept up for the ſpace of ten years 


ter his Father's Death, and Gnce the Attempts of Dias, 
who conſtrain' d him to quit the Empire, + hows L 


twelve years more in a continual Agitation Wk 
Scufflings, and great variety of Fortune; 5 whi 
time all the Miſchiefs and Vexations of 

Reign were abundantly repaid and outdone by WA 


and Galamities which he then ſuffer'd ; for he ys yak | 

to ſee the Funeral of his Sons, who died in the Prune | 
— Vigour of their Age, and the Rape of his Daughters, | 
in the Flower of their Virginity : He had another mor- 
tifying fight too, from the abuſe and proſtitution of his 
own Siſter that became his Wife, who being firſt yil- | 
lanouſly treated, and her Perſon expos'd to all the Luft | 
and . of the Common Soldiery, was then mur- | 
der'd with her Children, and their Bodies caſt into the 


Sea; the particulars whereof I have more exactly. - 7 


lated in the Life of Dian. 


Upon the Fame of his Landing at Corinth, there was | 
hardly a Man in Greece. who had not the 8 to 
come and view. the late formidable Tyrant, and diſoourſe 
with him: Some rejoicing at his Diſaſters, were led 
thither out of meer Spite and Hatred, that they might 
have the Pleaſure of ſeeing him in ſuch a deſpicable ſtate, 
and of trampling on the Ruins of his broken Fortune; 
but Others, who made a ſerious and good - natur d uſe of 
that Accident, did ſo conſider the Change, as to reflect 

it with Pity and Compaſſion, contemplating withal 

t marvellous and mi mighty Power, which Inviſible and 
here below in the great and na- 

torious examples of Human Weakneſs: For neither Na- a 


| Divine Cauſes do exerci 


ture nor Art did in that Age produce any thing o. 
rable to this Work and Wonder of Providence, w 


dere dt very fame May, that was gat long r - 
Supra 


d for the firt time in-the * Guiſ: and' ignoble 

page of a private Perſon, and was ſhortly after ſent | 
to Cerinsz with a ſingle Ship, and a ſmall. Sum of Money. 
He who had been born and educated in the moſt ſplendid | 
Court, and the moſt abſolute Monarchy that ever ! 3 


tis the Shambles, or fitting whole Days in a Perfumer's 
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Supreme Monarch of Sicily, holding Converſation now 


„Shop, or drinking the diluted Wine of Taverns, or 
: Cabling in the Street with common Strumpets, or pre- 


} tending to inſtruct the Muſical in their Odes, and ſeriouſly 


7 diſputing with them, about the Meaſure and Harmony 
of certain Airs that were ſung in the Theatre. Which 


& Behaviour of his met with different Cenſures; for being 
| Þ Luftful and Vicious in himſelf, and of an immodeſt Tem- 


r, he was thought by Many to do this, out of pure 


mer b liance with his own natural Inclinations : But 
1s | the 6: 


he finer ſort of Judges were of Opinion, that all this 
while he was acting a fly Politick part, with deſign 

hereby to be more contemn'd among them; that the 
Corinthians might not ſuſpect or dread him, as if he did 
ill brook ſuch a Viciſſitude of Fortune, and were ſecretly 
contriving ways to undermine the State, or advance him- 
ſelf to his former Dignity : For prevention of which 
Surmiſes, and thoſe Dangers they might create him, 
he did purpoſely ſeem delighted with many ſordid things 
that were againſt his Genius, and affe& an appearance 


_ 6 of much ridiculous Folly, in the choice and manner of 


-all his publick Divertiſements. However it be, there 
are certain Sayings and Repartees of his left ſtill upon 
Record, which ſufficiently declare, that he was not de- 
jected under ſo great a Fall, and whereby it ſeems he 
did handſomly accommodate himſelf to his preſent Cir- 
cumſtances ; as may appear in part from the Ingenuity of 
that confeſſion, when being come to Leucadia, which 
was a Corinthian Colony as well as Syracuſe, he told the 
Inhabitants thereof, That he found ſamething in himſelf 
nor unlike the Paſſion and Humour of thoſe Children, who 
bad been guilty of ſome Miſdemeanour; for as they did 
chearfully converſe among their Brethren, but were aſham'd 
to come into their Father's preſence ; fo likewiſe ſhould He 
gladly refide with them in that Iſland, but that be had a 
certain awe upon his Mind, which made bim fearfully de - 
cline the fight of Corinth, that was a common Mother to 
them Beth. But the thing is further evident, e 
| | Es a 


„%% IH CLIFF of: | 
| Reply he once made to a Stranger in Corinth, who derid- 
ing him in a very rude and ſcornful manner, about the z 
Conferences he us'd to have with Philoſophers, whoſe 
Company had been ſo delightful to him, while yet a 
Monarch, and demanding, in fine, what his Highneſs was 
the better now for all thoſe wiſe and learned Diſcourſes 
of Plato? Do you think, ſays he, I hawe made no ad- &, 
vantage of bis Philoſophy, wwphen you ſee me bear the late hx; 
Alteration in my Fortune, and this Inſolence of yours, with | 
ſuch an even Temper ? And when Ariſtoxenus the Muſi- 
cian, and ſeveral others, deſir'd to know wherein Plato 
had offended him, and what was the ground of his Diſ- 
pleaſure to that worthy Man ? He made anſwer, That 
the Condition of Sovereign Princes, being attended <vith | 6 
many other Misfortunes, had this great Infelicity above }, 
ell the reft, That none of Thoſe who wwere accounted their | 
Friends, and bad the liberty of Favourites, would wen- |} ., 
ture to ſpeak freely, or tell them the plain Ne Truth, and 
that it was owing to their evil Counſels, and falſe Repre- | 
ſentations, that be had been depriv'd of Plato's Kindneſs, | 
the only Perſon from whom he was like to bear it. Ar | 
another time, one of thoſe pleaſant Companions, that | 
are deſirous to paſs for Wits or Humouriſts, in Abuſe 
and Mockery to Dionyfius, as if he were ftill the ſame | 
guarded and ſuſpicious Tyrant, fell himſelf to examine 
and ſhake his own Cloke as he was entering into the | 
Room, where He was, to ſhew there were no hidden | 
Daggers or conceal'd Weapons about him. But Diony- 
ius wounded the Man with the ſharpneſs of his own Jeft, | 
in retorting ſmartly, Do you hear, Friend, it æwould be 
more ſatisfaftory from one of your thieviſh Looks, and? 
ſbould like it much better, if you would thus gpen and ſhake | 
your Garment, when you depart hence, that I might be | 
ſure you had ſtolen nothing out f my Chamber. And 
when Philip of Macedon, as they two were carouſing 
together, began to talk after a. drolling way about the 
Verſes and Tragedies which his Father, Dionyſius the 
Elder, had left behind him, and pretended to wonder 
how he could get any time from his other Buſineſs, to 
FA - compoſe 
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befallen me. 
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ampoſe ſuch elaborate and ingenious Pieces, he reply d 

y much to the purpoſe 3 I was at thoſe leiſurable 
Hours, wphen ſuch as you and I, and All that ſeem or count 
bemſelves the happy Men, wuere employ'd in Merriment 
and Revelling, and the ſattiſh Follies of Intemperance. 
Plato had not the opportunity of ſeeing Di at Co- 
Einth, being already dead before he came thither; but 
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HDiagenes of Sincpe, at their firſt meeting in the Street 


there, ſaluted him with this ambiguous Expreſſion, O 


ö ö Dionyſius, bow little doſ# thou deſerwe to live thus ! Upon 


which D:onyfius ſtopp'd, and reply d, I am much oblig d 
Jo thee, Diogenes, that thou deft ſo kindly commiſerate my 
raſe, and ſeem to be concern d for the Diſaſters that haue 
| Doft thou imagine then, ſays Diogenes, that 

condole with thee for aubat has bh. d? And am not 
rather beartily wex'd, that ſuch a Slave as thou, wwho if 
ſabou badſ# thy due, fþ have been let alone to grow 
old, and die in the vuretebed State of Tyranny, as thy Fa- 
aber did before thee, ſhould now enjoy the guietneſs and eaſe 
Rof private Perſons, and be bere at thy own Diſpoſal, to 
Fort and frolick it in our Society. So that when I com- 
I pare with the Words of this Philoſoper, thoſe ſad Stories 
of Philiftus, touching the Daughters of Leptines, where 


be makes pitiful moan on their behalf, as fallen from 


| all the Bleſſings and Advantages of powerful Greatneſs 
to the Miſeries of an humble Life, they ſeem to me like 
© the Lamentations of a poor Lady, whe had loſt her Box 
of Ointment, and her purple Colouring, and her golden 
3 Trinkets, Now that which I have inſerted here, is 
3 agreeable enough to my Deſign of writing Lives and re- 
enting the true Characters of Men, neither will it, 
preſume, be thought uſeleſs and impertinent, by ſuch 
Readers as are not in too much haſte, or buſied and taken 
vp with other Concerns, | 4 
But if the unhappineſs of Dionyſius appear ſtrange and 
7 extraordinary, we ſhall have no leſs reaſon to admire at 
the good Fortune of Timoleon, who within fifty Days af- 
ter his landing in Sicily, both recover'd the Citadel of 
Syracuſe, and ſent Dianyſius an Exile . 
£ . C 
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Which lucky beginning did fo animate the Corinthians, 
that they order'd him a ſupply of 2000 Foot, and 200 Di 
Horſe, who being come as far as Thurium, intended to 
croſs over thence into Sicily; but finding all beſet with F 
Carthaginian Ships, which made the Road unpaſſable, l 
they were conftrain'd to ftop there, and watch their 
opportunity: which time however was employ'd in a n 
noble Action; for the Thurians going out to War againſt |: 
thoſe of Brutium, left their. City in charge with theſe WF 
Corinthian Strangers, who defended it as carefully as if o 
it had been their own Country, and then refign'd it up e 
again with the Juſtice and Faithfulneſs of honeſt } 
Guardians, n 5 5 m4 * .es | 
| Jeetes in the interim continu'd ſtill to beſiege the Caftle | 
of Syracuſe, and hinder'd all Provifions from coming in } 
by Sea, to relieve the Corinthians that were in it. He | 
had engag'd alſo, and diſpatch'd towards Adranum, two | 
foreign Soldiers to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, who: at other IF 
times did not uſe to have any ſtanding Guard about his e. 
Perſon, and was then altogether ſecure, 'diverting him-' 1 
ſelf without Jealouſy or Caution among the Citizens of 
that Place, through the Confidence he had not only in 
Them, but in the Favour and Protection of their God f 
Aranus. The Villains that were ſent upon this Enter- fit 
priſe, having caſually heard that Timolcon was about to e 
ſacrifice, came directly into the Temple with Poniards 
under their Clokes, and preſſing in among the Crowd, e 
by little and little got wp cloſe to the Altar; but as they ! 
were juſt looking fer a Sign for each other to begin the 
Attempt, a third Perſon ſtruck one of them over the 
Head with a Sword, who ſuddenly falling down, neither 
He that gave the Blow, nor the Partiſan of Him that 
receiv'd it, kept their Stations any longer; but the 
One making way with his bloody Sword, put no ſtop to 
his Flight, till bo gain'd the top of a certain lofty Pre- 
cipice, while the Other laying hold of the Altar, be- | 
ſought Timoleon to ſpare his Life and he would reveal to 
him the whole Conſpiracy. His Pardon being granted, 
he confeſs d, that both himſelf and his dead Companion 


{ 
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ere ſent thither purpoſely to ſlay him. While this 
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+l Diſcovery was making, He that had kill'd the other 
d to Conſpirator, being forced from his Sanctuary on the 
with Nock, loudly and often proteſted as he came along, that 
able, bere was no injuſtice in the Fact, for he only took 
their Righteous Vengeance for his Father's Blood, of a Man 
in a What had formerly murder'd him in the City of Leontium; 
-2inf> iind for the Truth of This he appeal'd to ſeveral that 
theſs Frere there preſent, who All atteſted the ſame, and 


Fou!d never enough admire the hidden, and imcompre- 
| Hhenfible Methods of Providence, which by making one 
oneft Thing ſpring from Another, and by bringing together the 
.  -Wnoſt diftant Events, ties them as it were to the ſame 

daſtle Chain of Accidents, that ſeem to have no Relation, or 
ng in Agreement with One Another, and makes uſe of natural 
© He Lauſes to produce Effects, which don't ceaſe to be na- 
two Fural, how ſtrange and wonderful ſoever they may appear. 
other The Corinthians therefore being ſatisfy d as to the Inno- 
at his Fence and Equity of this Action, did honour and reward 
him the Author with a Preſent of ten Mine, becauſe he 
nls of Fade uſe of his own juſt Indignation, to gratify the good 
Benius or Guardian Angel of Timoleon, and did not ſpend 
- ſthoſe Reſentments he had treaſur'd up of old before that 


nter- time, but luckily deferr'd the Revenge of a private Quar- 
zut' to zel for His Preſervation. | | \ 
niards But this ſo fortunate an Eſcape, had Effects and Con- 
rowd, Wequences beyond the preſent ; for it inſpir'd the Corin- 
; they Mians with mighty Hopes and future Expectations of 
in the imoleon, ſeeing the People now reverence and protect 
er the im as a ſacred Perſon, and One ſent. by God to avenge 
either und redeem Sicily. Icetes having miſs'd of his aim in this 
\ that Enterpriſe, and perceiving alſo that Many went off, and 
t the ided with Timoleon, he began to chide himſelf for his 
top to Pooliſh Modeſty, that when ſo conſiderable a Force of 
the he Carthaginians lay ready to be commanded by him, he 
r, bes hould employ them hitherto by degrees and in ſmall 
cal to numbers, introducing theſe Auxiliaries by ftealth, and 
anted; fter a ſneaking clandeſtine manner, as if he had been 


zſham'd of the Action, Therefore now laying aſide his 
1 | 25 former 
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former Niceneſs and Caution, he calls in Megs thei, 
Admiral, with his whole Navy, who preſently ſet ſail * 


and ſeiz d upon the Port with a formidable Fleet of 2 
leaſt 1 50 Veſſels, and landing there 60000 Foot, took 
up his own Lodgings in the City; ſo that in all Menu 
opinion, the time anciently talk'd of, and long 1 | 
wherein $:cily ſhould be'over-run by a barbatous People 
was now come to its fatal period ; for in all their pry | 
ceding Wars, and ſo many deſperate Conflicts with thoſe... 
of Sicily, the Carthaginians had never been able, befor 
This, to tale Syracuſe; but Icetes then receiving them... 
and putting the City into their hands, you might ſee if. 
beeome now as it were'a'Camp of theſe Barbarians, By 
this means the Corintbhian Soldiers that kept the Caſtle} 
found themſelves brought into great Danger and Hatd: 
ſhip; for beſide that their Provifion' grew ſcarce, an 
they began to be in want, becauſe the Havens wer 
ſtrictly guarded: and block*d up, the Enemy did exerciſ 
them fill with Skirmiſhes and Combats about thei 
Walls, and they were not only oblig'd to be catitinuall; 
in Arms, but to divide and prepare themſelves for Aſfauli 
and Encounters of every kind, and to ſuſtain the ſhock... 
of all thoſe forcible Engines and Inſtruments of Battery 
-which are devis'd and made uſe of by ſuch as beſieg . 
Cities. | | 
Timoleon however made a ſhift to relieve them in the. 
Straits, ſending Corn from Catana by ſmall Fiſner- Boat. 
and little Skiffs, which taking the Advantage of ba 
Weather commonly got a Paſſage through the Ca#rbay 
giman Galleys, which at the ſame time were driven ani 
diſpers'd by the Tempeſtuouſneſs of the Seaſon, Whet 
This was obſerv'd by Mago and Tcertes, they agreed ti 
fall upon Catana, from whence theſe Supplies we 
brought in to the Beſieged, and accordingly. put off fron 
Syracuſe, taking with them their prime choſen Men, an 
the ſtouteſt Soldiers in their whole Army. Leo th 
Corintbian, (who commanded in the Citadel) takin 
notice that the Enemies which ſtay d behind, were vet] 
neglizent and careleſs in keeping Guard, made a _— 
All 


y upen them as they lay ſcatter'd, wherein killing 
Wome, and putting Others to flight, he took and poſ- 


of 1 fs'd that Quarter which they call Aeradina, and was 

Mes. ought to be the beſt and ſtrongeſt, and the moſt entire 

. — rt of Syracuſe, a City made up and compacted as it 
| 


Were of ſeveral Towns put together: Having thus ſtor'd 
Smſelf with Corn and Money, he did not abandon the 
F Boll ace, nor retire again into the Caſtle, but fortifying the 
1 Precincts of Acradina, and joining it by certain Works 
before, the Citadel, he undertook the defence of Both. 
ago and Icetes were now come near to Catana, when 2 
. Worſeman diſpatch'd from Syracuſe, brought them tidings 
What Acradina was taken; upon which they return'd in 
| haſte with great Diſorder and Confuſion, having nei- 
Mer been able to reduce the City they went againſt, nor 
'Þ preſerve That they were maſters of before, | 
n this Action the Corintbians ſeem to have ow'd leſs 
Fortune than to their own Courage and Conduct, 
hereas in That which follows the whole Glory may 
1 ly be aſcrib'd to Fortune; for the Corinthian Soldiers 
Af ul hich ftay' d at Tburium, partly for fear of the Cartha- 
deu an Galleys, which lay in wait for them under the 
Hommand of Hanno, and partly becauſe of the tempeſtu- 
"Ws Weather which had laſted for many days, took a 
„ Mcſolution to march by Land over the Brutian Territo- 
4 — l es, and whit with Perſuaſion and Force together, made 
r- Boa od their Paſſage through thoſe Barbarians to the Cit; 
W Rhegiani, the Sea being ſtill rough and raging as be- 
re, But Hanno, not expecting the Corinthians would 
Enture out, and ſuppoſing it would be in vain to wait 
ere any longer, bethought himſelf, as he imagin'd, 
a very notable Stratagem, and ſuch a cunning In- 
Wntion, as would be apt to delude and inſnare the 
Waemy ; in purſuance of which Subtilty, he command- 
the Seamen to crown themſelves with Garlands, and 
orning his Galleys with Bucklers both of the Greek 
A Punick make, he fail'd away for Syracuſe in this 
ere "*"Sumphant Equipage, and uſing all his Gars as he paſs'd 
a —_— der the Caſtle with much Clapping and noiſy Laughter, 
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on purpoſe to diſhearten them, through a Belief that he he 
came from vanquiſhing the Corinthian Succours, which rn 
he fell upon at Sea, as they were paſſing over into Sicily," 
While he was thus trifling and playing theſe Fooleries 
before Syracuſe, the Corinthians, now come as far 1 
Rbegium, obſerving the Coaſt clear, and that the Wind 
was laid as it were by a Miracle, to afford them in all 
appearance a quiet and ſmooth Paſſage, went immediate 
ly aboard on ſuch little Barks and Fiſher-boats as were! 
then at hand, and got over to Sicily with ſo much ſafety? 
and in ſuch a dead Calm, that they drew their Horſe; 
by the Reins, ſwimming along by the Sides of their 
Veſſels. When they were all landed, Timoleon cam: 
to receive them, and preſently took in Mena by theil 
means, from whence he march'd in good Order to Syras 
cuſe, truſting more to Fortune and his late proſperouiſ 
Achievements, than his preſent ſtrength ; for the wholt 
Army he had then with him, did not exceed the num4 
ber of 4000; however Mago was troubled and fearfuſre 
at the firſt notice of his coming, but grew more appre-M 
henſi ve and jealous till upon this occafion, The Marſh 
about Syracuſe, that receive a great deal of freſh Water] 
as well from Springs and Fountains, as from Lakes and 
Rivers diſcharging themſelves into the Sea, do bree 
abundance of Eels, which may be always taken there it 
great quantities, by any that will fiſh for them. Now 
the mercenary Soldiers that ſerv'd on both fides, wer 
wont to follow that Sport together at their vacant hours 
and upon any ceſſation of Arms. Theſe being all Greeki 
and having no Cauſe of private Enmity to each other,; ad 
they would venture bravely in Fight, ſo in the times 
'Truce they did meet and converſe amicably together 
and at that time happening to be employed about t 
common buſineſs of Fiſhing, they fell into various Con 
ference, Some expreſſing their admiration as to the na 
ture and fruitfulneſs of that Sea, and Others expreſſinif 
how much they were taken with. the Convenience at 
commodious Situation of the adjacent Places, which ga 
a hint to one of the Corinthian Party to demand thus 
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be attack'd, Timoleon divided his Forces into three parts, 
and fell upon that fide himſelf where the River Anapul 
runs, and which was moſt ſtrong and difficult of acceſs, 
commanding Others that were led by us, a Corinthtar 
Captain, to make their Aſſault from the Poſt of Acra-'! 
dina, while Dinatchus and Demaretus, that brought him MW) 
the laſt Supply from Corinth, ſhould with a third Divi- W- 
fion attempt that Quarter which is call'd Epipole. S0 
that a forcible Impreſſion being made from every fide at Ne. 
once, the Soldiers of Tcetes were beaten off and put to 
flight. Now that the City came to be taken by Storm, Þ 
and fall ſuddenly into their hands, we muſt in all juſtice 
aſcribe to the Valour of the Combatants, and the wiſe? 
Conduct of their General; but that not ſo much as 2 
Man of the Corintbians was either ſlain or wounded in 
the Action, That the good Fortune of Timoleon ſeems to 
challenge for her own Work, as ſtriving out of a Jea-# 
Jous Fondneſs, to exceed and obſcure His Fortitude by 
Her extraordinary Favours; that Thoſe who ſhould hear ® 
Him commended for his noble Deeds, might rather ad- 
mire the Happineſs than the Merit of them: For the 
Fame of what was done, did not only paſs through all. 
Sicily, and run over Italy in a trice, but even Greece it. 
ſelf after a few days came to ring alſo with the greatneſi 
of his Exploit; inſomuch that Thoſe of Corinth, wh 
could hardly believe their Auxiliaries were yet landed on 
the Iſle, had tidings brought them at the ſame time that 
they were both ſafe and Conquerors; in ſo proſperous 1 
courſe did Affairs run, while Fortune added Haſte and: 
ickneſs as a new Ornament, to ſet off the native 
Luſtre of that Performance. Timoleon being Maſter of: 
the Citadel, avoided the Error which Dion had been: 
guilty of before; for he ſpar'd not that Place for the. 
beauty and ſumptuouſneſs of its Fabrick, but declining} 
the Cauſes of that Suſpicion, which did firft ſlander; 
and then deſtroy him, he made a publick Crier give no- 
tice, that all the Syracuſians vvbo were willing to have 4. 
band in the Work, ſhould bring Pickaxes and Mattochs 
and other Inſtruments, and help bim to demoliſh that —_ 
| rej: 
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parts, 


apt fs of Tyranny. When they all came up with one ac- 
xcceſs, rd, looking upon that Order and that Day as the ſureſt 
1thian dundation of their Liberty, they not only pull'd down 


Acra· Ke Caſtle, but over-turn'd the Palaces and Monuments 

it him Wjoining, and whatever elſe might preſerve any Memory 
Divi. former Tyrants. Having ſoon levell'd and clear'd 
, 8e e Place, he immediately cauſed a Common-Hall to be 
fide at Wefted there for the Seat of Judicature, gratifying the 
ut to Pitizens by this means, and building Popular Govern- 
torm, ent on the Fall and Ruin of Tyranny. Tho? the 
juſtice] ity way thus recover'd out of the Hands of Tyrants 
> wiſe Ind Foreigners, yet was it a Place deſtitute of Inhabitants, 
h as 2 Many of whom had periſh'd in the courſe of the Civil 
ded in Vars, and Seditions, and Others had withdrawn to eſ- 
ems to ape the Tyrants ; ſo that the Market-place was over- 
a Jea- Srown with ſuch Quantity of rank Herbage, that it be- 


ide by me a Paſture for their Horſes, the Grooms lying along 
4 hea Þ the Graſs as they fed by them. Moſt of the other 
ger ad- Towns were likewiſe deſolate, and became Harbours for 
or the tags and wild Boars; inſomuch that They who had 
ch all iſure went frequently a Hunting, and found Game 
erer it ough in the Suburbs, and under the Walls; whilſt 
eatneſi Tone of Thoſe, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of Caſtles, 
„ Who made Garriſons in the Country, cou'd be perſuaded 
ded on © it their Strong-Holds, or liſten to any Invitation of 
ne that turning back into the City; ſo much did they All 
rous : Tread the very Name of Aſſemblies, Corporations, and 


ribunals, which they look'd on as ſo many Nurſeries 


te ange Tyranny. Hereupon Timoleon, and the ſmall Re- 
ter of $4195 of the Syracuſians, conſidering that vaſt Deſola- 
d deen Nen, and how little hope there was to have it other- 


iſe ſupplied, thought good to write unto the Corin- 
bians, that they would ſend a Colony out of Greece, 
d Re-people Syracuſe, for elſe the Land about it would 
e ſo ruin'd as never to recover itſelf. At the ſame 


or the 
clinin p/ 
lander,” 


hes me they expected to be involv'd in a greater War from 
attochl Mrica, having News brought them, that Mago had 
t Fort 1Pd himſelf, and that the Cartbaginians, out of Rage 


or his ill Conduct in the late Expedition, had cauſed his 
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Body to be nail'd upon a Croſs, and that they were 
raiſing a mighty Force, with deſign to make another 
more formidable Deſcent upon Sicily the next Summer. 
"Theſe Letters from Timoleon being delivered at Corinth, 
and the Ambaſſadors of ' Syracuſe beſeeching them at the 
ſame time, that they would take upon them the Care of 


their poor City, and once again become the Founders of 
it, the Corinthians were ſo far from taking Advantage of 


their Calamities, or appropriating that City to themſelves, 
that in the firſt Place they made Proclamation by their 
Heralds in all thoſe Places where the Games and Exer- 
ciſes, which they term facred in Greere, are celebrated, 
and their ſolemn Meetings of greateſt confluence, de- 
claring that the Corinthians having deſtroy d the Uſurpa- 


tion that was at Syracuſe, and driven out the Tyrant, did 


thereby call bome the Syracuſian Exiles, and any other Si- 
cilian that would come and dwell in the City, to an enjoy- 
ment of freedom under their exon Laws, with promiſe that 
ebe Land fheuld be divided among them in juſ# and equal 
Proportions, And after This, ſending Meſſengers — 
Ala, and the ſeveral Iſlands, where they underſtood that 
moſt of the ſcatter'd Fugitives did then refide, they made 
It their Requeſt, that they would all repair to Corinth, 


upon aſſurance that the Corinthians would afford them 


Veſſels, and Commanders, and a fafe Convoy, at their 
own Charges; which noble Achievement of theirs, 
and ſuch a generous Propoſal, being thus ſpread about, 
they had the due Tribute, and moſt h 

pence of Praiſe and Benediction, for delivering the Coun- 
try from Oppreſſors, and ſaving it from Barbarians, and 


zeſtoring it at length to the rightful Owners of the 
Place; who when they were aſſembled at Corinth, and 


found how inſufficient their Company was, beſought the 
Corinthians, that they might have a freſh Supply of other 
Perſons, as well out of Their City as the reſt of Greece, 
to cohabit with them, which being made up to. the 


number of 10000, they fail'd together unto Syracuſe, 
By this time great Multitudes from Traly and Sicily had 


flock'd in to Timoleen, fo that, as Arbanis the Hiſtorian 
| reports, 


onourable Recom- 
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reports, their entire Body did amount now to ſixty thou- 
' Men ; among Theſc he divided the Land, but ſold 
the Houſes for a thouſand Talents; by which Contri- 
vance he both left it in the power of the old Syracufians 
to redeem their Qwn, and rais'd a Stock for the Com- 
munity, which had been ſo much impoveriſh'd of late, 
and was ſo. unable to defray other Expences, and eſpe · 
cially Thoſe of a War, that they expo d their very 
Statues to Sale, a kind of regular Proceſs being form'd 
in the Buſineſs, and ſentence of Auction paſs'd upon 
each of them by moſt Voices, as if they had been fo 
many Criminals and condemn'd Perſons : But it is ſaid, 
the Syracuſcans did then agree to exempt and preſerve. 
＋ Statue of Gelz, one of their Ancient Kings, when 
Il the reſt were doom'd to ſuffer a common Sale, in Ad- 
miration and Honour of the Man, and for the ſake of 
that Victory he got over the Cartbaginian Forces at the 
r 
| Syracuſe being thus happily. reviv'd, and repleniſh'd 
again by a general Concourle of its. Inhabitants from all 
Parts, Timoleon was defirous now to reſcue the other 
Cities from the like Bondage, and once for all to extir- 
pate Arbitrary. Government out of Sicily, For this pur- 
poſe, marching into the Territories of thoſe that exer- 
ciſed it, he compell'd Icetes firſt to renounce the Cartha- 
ginian Intereſt, and further to conſent, that demoliſhing 
the Fortreſſes which were held by him, he ſhould live 
among the Leontines as a private Perſon, Leptines alſo, 
the Tyrant of Apollonia, and divers other little Towns, 
after ſome Reſiſtance made, ſeeing the danger he was in 
of being taken by Force, made a voluntary ſurrender of 
himſelf; whereupon Timolæan ſpar d his Life, and ſent him 
away to Corinth, counting it a very glorious thing both 
for Himſelf and Country, that their Mother City ſhould 
expoſe thoſe Sicilian Tyrants to the view of other Greeks, 
living now in an exil'd and deſpicable condition. After 
This he return'd to Syracuſe, in order to provide for the 
civil Government of that City, and make the. moſt 
wholſom and neceſſary Laws in Conjunction with 
e 5 Cepbalu v 
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Cepbalus, and Dionyſius, two Lawyers who had been 


ſent thither from Corinth for that purpoſe, In the mean 
while, having a mind that his hired Soldiers ſhould not 


want Action, but rather enrich themſelves by. ſome 
Plunder from the Enemy, he diſpatch'd Dinarchus and 


Demaretus with a ſelect Body of them, into a certain 
Province that belong'd to the Cartbaginians; who oblig- 
ing ſeveral Cities to revolt from the Barbarians, did not 
only live in great abundance themſelves, but rais'd 
Money from their Captives and their Prey to carry on the 
War. But when theſe Matters were tranſacting, the 
Cartbaginians landed at the Promontory of Lilybeum, 


bringing with them an Army of 70000 Men, aboard 
200 Galleys, befides 1000 other Veſſels, laden all with 


Engines of Battery, and Chariots, and quantity of Corn, 
and other military Preparations, as if they did intend not 


to manage the War by piece-meal, and in parts, as 
heretofore, but to drive the Grecians altogether and at 


once out of Sicily. And indeed it was a Force ſufficient 
to ſeize and ſubdue the Sicilians, though they had then had 
the Entireneſs and Strength of a perfect Union among 
themſelves, and much more when they were ſo infeebled 
through their own Diſtempers, and haraſs'd in pieces by 
one another, Hearing therefore that a Territory of their 
Dependence was laid waſte, they preſeatly made towards 
the Corinthians with great Fury, having Aſdrubal and 
Hami car for their Generals; the Report of whoſe Mul- 
titude and Approach flying ſuddenly to Syracuſe, they 


were fo terrify'd there at the greatneſs of ſuch a Power, 


that hardly 3000 among ſuch infinite multitudes of them, 
had the Courage to take up Arms and join themſelves 
with Timoleon. The Strangers that ſerv'd for Pay were 
not above 4000 in all, and about 1000 of thoſe grew 
faint-hearted by the way, and forſook Timoleon in his 
march towards the Enemy, looking on him as a frantick 
and diſtracted Perſon, deſtitute of that Senſe and Conſi- 
deration, which might have been expected from one of 
his Age, who muſt needs venture out againſt an Army 

of 70000 Men, with no more than 5000 Foot, and 1000 

\ Horſe 
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Horſe 3. and when he ſhould have ſtay d to defend the 
City with the ſmall Forces which he had, choſe rather 
to remove them eight Days Journey from Syracuſe, ſo 
that if they were beaten out of the Field, there was 
no Place of Retreat whither they might retire with 
Safety; or, if they happen'd to die upon the ſpot, 
there would be none to care of their Burial, 77 


-maleon however reckon'd it ſome kind of Advantage, 


that they had thus diſcover'd themſelves before the 
Battle, and encouraging the reſt, he led them with all 
Speed to the River Crimeſus, where it was told him the 
Carthaginians were drawn together; and as he was 
marching up an Aſcent, from the " of which they 
might take a view of the Army, and ſtrength of the 


Enemy, there met * chance a company of Mules 


loaden with Parſly, which his Soldiers conceiv'd to be 
an ominous Occurrence, or ill-boding Token, becauſe 
This is the very Herb wherewith we uſually adorn the 


| Sepulchres of the Dead; which Cuſtom gave birth to 


that deſpairing Proverb, when we pronounce of one 
wha is dangerouſly fick, That be has need of nothing. 
but Parſly, which is in effect to ſay be is a dead Man, 
and ready for his Graue. Now that Timoleon might 
eaſe their Minds, and free them from theſe Superſti- 
tious Thoughts, and ſuch a fearful Expectation, he put 
a ſtop to his March, and having alledg d many other 
things in a Diſcourſe ſuitable to the Occaſion, he con- 
cluded it by ſaying, That a Garland of Triumph was 
here luckily brought them, and had fallen into their 
Hands of its .own accord, as an Anticipatipn of Vice 
tory ; inaſmuch as the Corinthians do crown Thoſe that 
get the better in their Nbmian Games, with Chaplets 
of Parſly, accounting it a ſacred Wreath, and proper to 
their Country ; for Parſly was then the conquering Or- 
nament of the [bmian, as it is now of the Nemæan 
Sports, and it is not long fince Branches of Pine came. 
to ſucceed, and be made uſe of for that purpeſe, 

Timol:on therefore, as I ſaid, having thus beſpoke his 
Soldiers, took part of the Parſly, wherewith he made 


himſelf 
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bimſelf a Chaplet firſt, and then his Captains and their 
Companies did all crown themſelves with it, in imita- 


tion of their Leader, The Soothſayers then obſervin 
alſo two Eagles on the wing towards them, One o 
which bore a Dragon ſtruck through with her Talons, 
and the other, as ſhe flew, made a great and chearful 
kind of Noiſe, which argu'd Boldneſs and Aſſurance, 
they preſently ſhew'd them to the Soldiers, who with 


one conſent fell to ſupplicate the Gods, and call them 


in to their Aſſiſtance. It was now about the beginni 
; of Summer, and towards the End of the 


(1) Mich Month called (1) Thargelion, when the 
anſwers to ſeaſon of the Year inclines towards the Sol- 


eur May, ſtice, the River then ſending up a thick 
Miſt, all the adjacent Plain was firſt dark- 
ned with the Fog, ſo that for a while they could diſ- 


cern nothing from the Enemies Camp, only a confuſed 


Buz and undiftinguiſh'd mixture of Voices came up to 
the Hill, from the diſtant Motions and Clamours of ſo 
vaſt a Multitude, When the Corinthians had gain'd 


the top of the Hill and ſtood upon it, and had laid 
down their Bucklers to take breath and repoſe them- 
ſelves, the Sun coming about, and drawing up the Va- 
pours from below, the groſs foggy Air that was now 
gather d and condens'd above, did overeloud the Moun- 
tains, and all the under Places being clear and open, 
the River Crimeſus appear d to them again, and they 
could eaſily deſcry the Enemies paſſing over it, and mov- 


ing in the following Order Firſt with their Warlike 
Chariots, that were terribly appointed for the Conflict ; 
after theſe came 10000 Foot-men, with white Targets 


en their Arms, whom they gueſs'd to be all Carthagi- © 
nians, from the Splendor of their Weapens, the Slow- ' 
neſs of their Motion, and Order of their March'; and 


when ſeveral other Nations, flowing in behind them, 
did throng for Paſſage in a turbulent and unruly manner, 
Timoleon perceiving that the River gave them oppottu- 


nity to ſingle out as many of their Enemies as they 


bad a mind to engage at once, and bidding his Soldiers 
f | obſerve 
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obſerve how their Forces were divided into two ſeparate 
Bodies by the Intervention of the Stream, Some be- 
ing already got over, and Others ſtill to ford it, he gave 
Demaretus Command to fall in upon the Carthaginians 
with his Horſe, and difturb their Ranks, before they 
ſhould be caſt into a form of Battle: And coming down 
into the Plain himſelf, he made up his Right and Left 
Wing of other Sicilians, intermingling a few Strangers 
in each, but plac'd the Natives of Syracuſe im the mid- 
dle, with the ſtouteſt Mercenaries he had, about his 
own Perſon, and then ſtay'd a little to obſerve the Suc- 
ceſs of his Horſe ; but when he ſaw they were not 
only hinder'd from grapling with the Carthaginians, by 
thoſe armed Chariots, that ran to and fro before their 
Army, but forc'd continually to wheel about, to avoid 
the danger of having their Ranks broken, and then to 
make frequent Careers, to return upon them, he took 
his Buckler in his Hand, and crying out to the Foot, 
that they ſhould follow him with Courage and Confi- 
dence, he ſeem'd to ſpeak with a more than human 
Accent, and a Voice ftronger than ordinary; whether 
it was that he ftrain'd it to that loudneſs, through an 
apprehenſion of the preſent Danger, and from the ve- 
hemence and ardour of his Mind to aſſault the Enemy 
or elſe (as Many then were of Opinion) that ſome God 
did exclaim within him in ſuch a thundering Utterance. 
When his Soldiers gave a dreadful Echo thereto, and 
beſought him to lead them on without any further de- 
lay, he made a ſign to the Horſe, that they ſhould 
draw off from the front where they had plac'd the 
Chariots, and fetching a fide Compaſs, attack their 
Enemies in the Flank ; then making his Van-Guard 
firm, by joining Man to Man, and Buckler to Buckler, 
he caus d the Trumpet to ſound, and charg'd the Car- 
thaginians, who did ſtoutly receive and ſuſtain his firſt 
Onſet ; for having their Bodies arm'd with Breaſt- 
Plates of Iron and Helmets of Braſs, beſide great Buck- 
lers to cover and fecure them, they could eafily repel 
the force of their Jayglins ; but when the buſineſs came 
| td 
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„ reer 
to a decifion by the Sword, where Maſtery depends no 
| Heſs upon Art than Strength, all on a ſudden there 
broke out terrible Thunders and fiery Flaſhes, darting 
forth from the Mountain tops; after which, the Gloo- 


mineſs that hover'd about the upper Grounds, and the 
Rocky Cliffs, deſcending to the place of Battle, and 
bringing a Tempeſt of Rain, Wind, and Hail along 


with it, was driven upon the Greeks behind, and fell 


only at their Backs, but diſcharg'd itſelf in the very 
Face of the Barbarians, and through the ſtormy Show- 
ers and continual Flames pouring down together from 


the Clouds, did dazle and eonfeund their Sight; In 


which Accident there were many things that did ſorely 


afflict them all, but chiefly their unexperienc'd Men, | 


who had not been us'd to ſuch Hardſhips, among which 
the very Claps of Thunder, and the rattling noiſe of 


their Weapons, beaten with the violence of Rain and 


Hail-ftones, were not their leaſt Annoyance, as That 
which kept them from hearing the Commands of their 


Officers. Beſide This, the very Dirt alſo was a great 


hindrance to the Cart bagimans, they being, as I ſaid 
before, all loaden with heavy Armour; and their Jac- 
kets drench'd through with Water in the foldings there- 
of about their Boſom, grew unwieldly and cumberſome 
to them as they fought, but gave the Greeks an advan- 


tage of overturning them with eaſe, and when they were 


once down, it was impoſſible under that weight to diſen- 
gage themſelves from the Mire, and riſe again with their 
Weapons in their Hand: For the River Crimeſus, ſwoln 
ny by the Rain, and partly by the ſtoppage of its 

ourſe, from the multitude of thoſe that were paſſing 
through, did overflow its Banks, and the Level on each 
ſide ly ing under ſeveral Cavities and Confluences of Water, 


was fill'd with Rivulets and Currents that had no certain 


Channel, which the Carthaginians falling into, cou'd 
but with the utmoſt pains ang difficulty recover them- 
ſelves from i ſo that in fine, the Storm and Torrent 
bearing ſtill upon them, and the Greeks having cut in 
pieces 400 Men of their firſt Ranks, the whole Body 
of their Army began to fly, great numbers of * 

. eing 
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being overtaken in the Plain, were put to the Sword 
there; and many of them, as they fled, falling 'foul 
upon Others that were yet coming over, they all tum- 
bled and periſh'd together, born down and overwhelm'd. 
by the impetuouſneſs of the River; but the major part 
attempting to get up the Hills and ſo make their eſcape, 
were prevented and ſlain by Thoſe that were lightly 
armed, It is faid, that of 10000 which lay dead after 
the Fight, 3000 at leaſt were all Natives of Carthage, 
a lamentable and uncommon loſs to that City; for 
Thoſe that fell therein were inferivr to None among 
them, as to the quality of their Birth, or the wealthi- 
neſs of their Houſe, or the reputation of their Courage: 
Nor do their Records mention that ſo many natural 
Carthaginians were ever cut off before in any one Bat - 
tle ; for they did uſually employ the Africans, and & 
niards, and Numidians, in their Wars, ſo that if t 
chanc'd to be defeated, it was fill at the coſt and damag 
of other Nations, Now the Greets did eafily diſcover of 
what condition and account .the Slain were, by the rich= 
neſs of their Spoils; for when they came to ſeize upon the 
Prey, there was very little reckoning made either of 
Braſs or Iron ; fo great was that abundance of Silver and 
Gold, which fell into their Hands; and paſſing over 
the River they became maſters of their Camp and Car- 
riages: As for the Captives, a great many of them 
were turn'd loeſe by the Soldiers, but about 5000 were 
brought in, and deliver'd up for the benefit of the Pub- 
lick: They took beſide 200 of their warlike Chariots, 
The Tent of Timoleon did then afford a very graceful 
Sight and magnificent Appearance, being heaped up and 
hung round with all variety of Spoils and military Or- 
naments, among which there were 1000 Breaſt-Plates 


| of rare Workmanſhip .and Beauty, and 10000 Bucklers 


expos'd to view: But the Victors being but Few to 
ſtrip ſo Many that were vanquiſh'd, and meeting too 
with great Booty, it was the third day after the Fight 


before they could erect and finiſh the Trophy of their 
| D 
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Conqueſt. Timoleon ſent tidings of his Victory to Co- 
; ninth, with the beſt and goodlieſt Arms he had taken, 
as a Proof of it; that he might render his Country an 
object of Emulation to the whole World, when of all 
the Cities of Greece, Men ſhould there only behold 
their chief Temples adorn'd, not with Grecian Spoils, 
nor Offerings that were got by the Bloodſhed and Plun- 
der of their own Countrymen and Kindred, (which 
muſt needs create very unpleafing Remembrances) but 
ſuch as had been ſtripp'd from Barbarians, and Ene- 
mies to their Nation, with handſom Inſcriptions, which 
did manifeſt the Juſtice as well as Fortitude of the} 
Conquerors, namely, That the People of Corinth, and 
Timoleon their General, having redeem'd the Grecians| 
that dwelt in Sicily, from Carthaginian Bondage, did 
make an Oblation thereof to the Gods, in acknow- 
ledgment of the advantage they had gain'd by their F< 
Favour, Having done This, he left his hired Soldiers | 
in the Enemies Country, to drive and carry away all} 
they could throughout the Province of Carthage, and 
Jo march'd with the reſt of his Army to Syracuſe, | 
where he made an Edict for Baniſhing the 1000 Mer- and 
cenaries, which had baſely deſerted him before the Bat- ſen 
tle, and obliged them to quit the City before Sun-ſet, Par 
. who ſailing into Traly, loft their Lives there by the een 
hands of the Brutians, though they had given them} 
the aſſurance of publick Faith; thus receiving from Tin 
God, the Avenger of Perſidiouſneſs and Falſhood, a Me 
very juſt Reward of their own Treachery, But Ma- WP" 
mercus the Tyrant of Catana, and Icetes, after all either 
envying Timoleon the Glory of his Exploits, or fearing mol 
him as One that would keep no Agreement, nor have 
any Peace with Tyrants, made a League with the Car- tho 
 thagimans, and preſ,'d them very much to ſend a new 
Army and Commander into Siciſy, unleſs they would 
be content to hazard All, and to be wholly ejected out ME 
of that Iſland, Whereupon they diſpatch'd Gjſco with 
a Navy of 70 Sail, who took ſeveral Grecians into Pay, 
| | That up 
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Chat being the firſt time they had ever been liſted for 
ken, the Punick Ser vice; but then it ſeems they began to 
y an admire them, as the moſt warlike of Mankind and 
F alleven to think them invincible. The Inhabitants of 
hold Meſſina entring now with one accord into a general 


onſpiracy, ſlew 400 of thoſe Strangers which Timoleon 


lun. {bad ſent to their Aſſiſtance; and within the Dependen- 
hich cies of Cartbage, at a Place called Hieres, (i. e. Sacred) 
but the Mercenaries that ſerv'd under Euthymus the Leuca- 
Ene. dian were all cut off, by an Ambuſh that was laid for 
bich them: From which Accidents however the Felicity of 


imoleon grew chiefly remarkable ; for Theſe were the 
en that with Philodemus of Phocis, and Onomarchus, 
ad forcibly broke into the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, 


cians 

„ did and were partakers with Them in the Sacrilege; ſo 
now- that being hated and ſhunn'd by All, as ſo many exe- 
their ſcrable Perſons, they were conftrain'd to wander about 


diers in Peloponneſus, when for want of Others, Timoleon 
y all was glad to entertain them in his Expedition for Sicily, 

ang where they bappen'd to be ſucceſsful, in whatever En- 
xcuſe, | terpriſe they engaged under his Conduct. But the moſt 
Mer- and greateſt of thoſe Rencounters being now ended, he 


Bat. ſent them abroad for the Relief and Defence of his 
1-ſet, Party in ſeveral Places, and here they were loſt and 
the conſum'd at a diſtance from him, not all together, but 
them iin ſmall parcels; the Vengeance then inflicted making 
from ¶ Timoleon's Proſperity an Excuſe of its delay, that good 
d, a Men might not ſuffer any harm or prejudice by the 
Ma- puniſhment and ruin of the wicked; inſomuch. that the 
ither Benevolence and Kindneſs which the Gods had for Ti- 


moleon came to be diſcern'd and admir'd no leſs, from 


arin ; a ; 1 

3 his very Miſcarriages and Diſaſters, than from Any of 
Car- Ithoſe former Achievements he had been the moſt for- 
new tunate and ſucceſsful in. | HER 


But amidſt their late Miſadventures, That which did 
4 out vex and provoke the Syracuſians moſt, was their being 
with Maffronted too by the inſolent Behaviour of theſe Ty- 
pay, rants 3 for Mamercus in particular valuing himſelf much 
That upon the faculty he had to make Poems and Tragediedz 

3 | D 2 took 
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took occaſion to boaſt of That and his Victory toge- 
ther, when coming to preſent the Gods with the Buck- 
Jers of their Soldiers that were ſlain by him, he caus'd 
an abuſive Elegy or Epigram to be under- written. 


Theſe Shields wvith Purple, Gold, and Ivory wrought, | 
Were by us taken that with poor ones fought. 


After theſe things, while Timoleon march'd to Ca- 
lauria, Icetes made an inroad into the Borders of Syra- 
cuſe, where he met with conſiderable Booty; and hav- 
ing done great miſchief and havock, he return'd back 
even by Calauria itſelf, in contempt of Timoleon, and 
the Nender Force he had then with him. He ſuffering i$ 
Teetes to paſs by, purſu'd him with his Horſemen and} 
light Infantry, which Icetes perceiving, croſs'd the Ri- 
ver Damyrias, and. then ſtood as it were in a poſture to 
receive him; for the difficulty of that Paſſage, and the 
height and ſteepneſs of the Bank on each fide, gave 
advantage enough to make him thus confident, But 
there happen'd a ſtrange Contention and Diſpute among 
the Officers of Timoleon, which did a little retard the 
Conflict, for there was none of them that would let 
another paſs over before him to engage the Enemy, but 
every one did Challenge it as a Right, to venture firſt, 
and begin the Onſet; ſo that their fording over was 
like to be tumultuous and without Order, while they 
did mutually juſtle and preſs forward, ſtriving which 
Mould be the foremoſt, Timoleon therefore defiring this o 
Controverſy might be decided by Lot, took a Ring from ? 
* of the Pretenders, which he caſt into his o-. # 
obe, and having ſhak*'d them together, the firft he 
drew out and expos'd to view, had by good Fortune 
the Figure of a Trophy engraven for the Seal of it, 
Which when the younger Captains faw, they all ſhouted 
for joy, and without waiting any . longer to ſee how 
Chance would determine it for the reſt, every Man took 
his way through the River, with all the ſpeed he could In 
make, and charg'd the Enemy, who was not able to 9 5 
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ar up againſt the violence of their Attack, but run- 
ing away in haſte, they all left their Arms behind 
hem, and 1000 of their Men dead upon the Place. 
was not long after, that Timoleon marching up to the 
ity of Leontium, took Tcetes alive, and his Son Eupo- 
mus, and Euthymus the Commander of his Horſe, 
at were bound and brought to him by their own Sol- 
ers. Icetes, with the Stripling his Son, were then 


: C- :ecuted as Tyrants and Traitors; and Eutbymus, though 
nh brave Man, and one of fingular Courage, was flaim 


ithout Mercy, being charged with ſome contemptuous 
anguage that had been us'd by him, in diſparagement 
f the Corinthians; for it is ſaid, that when they firſt 
ent their Forces into Sicily, he told the People of Le- 
Intium, in a Speech, That the News did not found ter- 
ble, nor <vas any great danger to be fear d if 
be Corinthian Dames were come abroad, Now, from 
Pence we may remark, that Men are uſually more ftung 


dar Ind galled by a few reproachful Words, than many 
| 1 oſtile Actions; for they bear the ſlightings of Diſdain 
* nd Affront with leſs patience, than they will Harm, 


r Miſchief ; ſince to plague and damnify by Deeds, is 
hat the World does allow and count pardonable from 


, = nemies, becauſe it is a neceſſary thing, and no leſs 

Fan be expected in a State of War; whereas the Viru- 
3 ence and Contumely of the Tongue, is an Argument 
ary! 4 and Expreſſion of needleſs Hatred, and ſeems to pro= 
g this eed from a Superfluity of Malice and exceſſive Ran- 


our. When Timoleon came back to Syracuſe, the Ci- 


from Mtizens brought the Wives and Daughters of Jcetes and 
yy his Son to a publick Trial, who being there condemn'd 


to die, did all ſuffer accordingly ; which ſeems to have 
been the moſt cruel and blameable Action of Timoleon's 
Life; for if he had interpos'd his Authority to hinder 
it, the poor Women doubtleſs had never come to this - 
unhappy End; but he connived thereat, and gave them 
up to the incens'd Multitude, who thus revenged the 
Injuries of Dion, who expell'd Dionyſius; for it was 
this very Icetes which took: Arete the Wife, and Ariſte- 
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mache the Siſter of Dion, with a Son of His that hail go 
not yet paſs'd his Childhood, and threw them all toge ·¶ D. 
ther into the Sea alive; as | have related more at large Cl 
in the Life of Dion. After This he moy'd towards Ca- mi 
tana againſt Mamercus, who giving him Battle near the th 
River Abolus, was overthrown and put to flight, Ioſing T. 
above 2000 Men, a confiderable part of which were the H 
Punick Troops, that Giſco ſent in to his Aſſiſtance. 
Upon this Defeat, the Carthaginians beſought him to 
make a Peace with them, which he conſented to, under 
the obſervance of | theſe Articles: 1. That they ſhould 
confine themſelves to that part of the Country which 
lies within the River Lycus. 2. That ſuch as were de- 
firous to tranſplant themſelves and remove thence to the 
Syracuſians, ſhould have the Liberty of doing it with 
their whole Family and Fortune. And laſt of all, That 
They of Carthage ſhould from that Day forward renounce 
all Leagues and Aſſociations, whereby they might any 
ways ſtand engag'd to ſuccour and relieve the Sicilian 
Tyrants. Mamercus, forſaken now, and deſparing of 
Succeſs, went aboard for Italy, with a Deſign to bring 
in the Leucanians againſt Timoleon, and the People of 
Syracuſe : But when Thoſe of his Company tack' d about 
with their Galleys, and Landing again at Sicily, delivered 
up Catana to Timoleon, he was forc'd to ſhift for bimſelf, 
and make his Eſcape to Meſſina, that was under the 
Tyranny of Hippo. Timoleon then coming up againſt 
them, and befieging the City both by Sea and Land, 
Hippo, fearful of the Event, endeavour'd to flip away 
in a Veſſel, which the People of Maſſina ſurpris'd as it 
was putting off, and ſeizing on his Perſon, and ſending 
For their Children from School into the Theatre, to be 
entertain'd. as it were with the moſt goodly Spectacle of 
Tyrant puniſhed, they firſt publickly ſcourg'd, and then 
ut Him to death. Whereupon Mamercus made ſurrender 
of himſelf to Timoleon, with this Proviſo, that he ſhould 
be try*d at Syracuſe, and Timoleon have no hand in his 
 Accuſation : Whither he was brought accordingly, and 
"appearing to plead before the People, he eſſay'd to pro- 
_—__ * ,  _nounce 
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ndunce an Oration he had long before made in his own 
Defence; but finding himſelf interrupted by Noiſe and 
Clamours, and obſerving from their Aſpect and De- 
meanour that the whole Aſſembly was inexorable, he 
threw off his upper Garment, and running croſs the 
Theatre as hard as he could drive, violently daſh'd his 
Head againſt one of the Poſts where they were fitting, 
with intention to have kill'd himſelf ; but he had not 
the fortune to periſh, as he deſign'd, but was taken 

alive, and hurry'd to the Execution, which was Such as 


is uſually inflicted on Thieves and Highwaymen. | 


After this manner did Timoleon cut the Nerves of Ty- 
ranny, and put a period to their Wars: For whereas at 
his firſt entring on Sicily, the Iſland was all ſavage and 
hateful to the very Natives, by reaſon of the Evils and 
Miſeries they ſuffer d there, He did ſo civilize, and 
quiet, and reform the Country, and render it ſo defirable 
to all Men, that even Strangers now came by Sea to in- 
habit thoſe Towns and Places which their own Citizens 
had forſaken and left deſolate * For Agrigentum and Gela, 
two famous Cities that had been ruin'd and laid waſte by 
the Cartbaginians after the Attick War, were then Peo- 
pled again, the One by Megellus and Pheriſius, that 
came from Elea in Pale the Other by Gorgus 
from Cea, one of the Iſles called Cyclades, who having 
pick*'d up ſome of the old Inhabitants among other Com- 
pany, brought them back with the reſt to their former 
Dwellings : To all which Timoleon did not only afford a 
ſecure and peaceable Abode in their new Settlement, af- 
ter ſo obſtinate a War, but making provifion of other 
Neceſſaries, and giving them a chearful Aſſiſtance in all 
things, he had the ſame Love and Reſpect from them, 
as if he had been their Founder ; which Inelination and 
Eſteem for him running through all the reſt of the Sici- 
lians, there was no Propoſal for Peace, nor Sanction cf 
Law, nor Partition of Lands, nor any Form and Order 
of Government, which they did acquieſce in, or could 


think well of, unleſs He was concern'd in it, and as a 


chief Architect to finiſh and adorn the Works, ſuper- 


added 


added ſome graceful Touches from his own Hand 
which might render it agreeable and pleaſing both to God 
and Man: For although Greece had produc'd ſeveral” 
Perſons of extraordinary Worth, and much renown'd for 
their Achievements in his time, ſuch as Timotheus, an 
ata, and Pelopidas, and the great Epaminondas, 
whom Timoleon did admire, and moſt endeavour to imi- 
tate, above all the reſt ; yet the Luſtre of their brighteſt 


Actions was mingled with an allay of certain Labour and 41 
Violence, inſomuch that Some of them became matter. l 
of Reproof, and a Subject of Repentance ; whereas 
there is not any one Action of Timoleon's (ſetting aſide © 
His extreme rigour to his Brother) whereunto, as T:- 3 
mæus does obſerve, we may not fitly apply that Excla- 1 


mation of Sopbocles; 


o Gods ! What Venus, or what Grace Divine, 


Touch'd the Performance here, and made it ſhine? i N 
For as the Poetry of Antimachus, and the Portraits off. 
Dionyſus, both Natives of Colophon, with all their. force 
and wzgour, did yet appear to be hard and labour'd Pieces; 
when the Pictures of Nichomachus, and the Verſes o er 
Homer, beſides other Advantages of Strength and Beauty, 4 
have this peculiar Excellence, that they ſeem to come 
readily from them, and to be wrought off with eaſe, 

and a ſtroke of Maſtery ; ſo likewiſe if with the Expe- 2 
ditions and Conduct of Epaminondas, or Ageſilaus, that i 


were full of Toil and Struggling, we compare That 0 
JTimoleon, which had much ſmoothneſs and facility, join'd 
with the Splendor and Worthineſs of what he did, it will 
appear to All that conſider well, and judge rightly, to bo 
the effect not of ſimple Fortune, but rather of a pro- 
ſperous and happy Courage; tho' he himſelf did modeſt- 
ly aſcribe the great Succeſs of his Undertakings to the 
ſole Favour of Providence; for both in the Letters which 
he wrote to his Friends at Corinth, and in Thoſe Speeche 
he made to the People of Syracuſe, he would ſay, Tha 
he was very thankful to Fortune, (who baving a mind ti 
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He was much indebted to the Gods, for granting the N 


eft he bad ſo often made them, namely, that he mig? 


we to ſee the Syracuſians enjoy that liberty of Speech aubi 
they. now ſeem'd to be maſters of. Timoleon therefa 
having, by Confeſſion of All, perſorm'd the greateſt an 
the nobleſt Actions of any-Crecian of his Age, and al 
gotten the preeminence in thoſe Things, to whi 
their Orators did always exhort the Greeks, by ſuc 
Harangues and Panegyricks as they uſually made at the 
ſolemn National Aſſemblies, and being by the Fayour ( 
Fortune ſpared, unſpotted and without Blood, from t! 
Calamities of Civil War, wherein Ancient Greece v 
Joon after involv'd; having alſo given ſufficient Proof 
as of his ſage Conduct and manly Courage to the Ba 
barians and Tyrants, ſo of his Juſtice and Gentleneſs t 
the Greeks, and all his Friends in general ; having mor 
over rais'd the greater part of thoſe Trophies he won 


Battle, without any Tears ſhed, or any Mourning wor 


by the Citizens either of Syracuſe or Corinth, and withi 
leſs than eight years ſpace deliver'd Sicily from its ol 
__ Grievances and Miſchiefs, and inteſtine Diſtempers, a 


given it up free to the Native Inhabitants, his Eyes bf 


gan to fail him as he grew in Years, and in time he be 
came perfectly blind; not that he had done any thi 
himſelf that might occaſion this Defect, or was depriv' 
of his Sight by any Outrage of Fortune, but it ſeems 
have been ſome in-bred and hereditary weakneſs thi 
was founded in natural Cauſes, which by degrees ca 

to diſcoyer itſelf; for it is ſaid, that divers of his Kin 
dred and Family were ſubject to the like gradual Decay 
and loſt all uſe of their Eyes, as He did, in their declin 
ing Years ; but Atbanis the Hiſtorian tells us, that eve 


during the War againſt Hippo and Mamercus, while 


was in his Camp at Myle, there appear'd a white Speck 


within his Eye, from whence all did foreſee the total" 
Blindneſs that was coming on him: However this dif 


not hinder him then from continuing the Siege and pre 
ſecuting that War, till he got Both the Tyrants into hi 
Power; but upon his coming back to Syracuſe, he pre 

1 * ; 92 ſentl 
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e * tly reſign'd the Authority of ſole Commander, and 
> bought the Citizens to excuſe him from any further 
jerefolrvice, ſeeing things were already brought to ſo fair an 
teſt ale. Now it is not ſo much to be wondred, that he 
d al Wn ſelf ſhould bear the Misfortune without any marks 

hic Trouble; but that Reſpect and Gratitude which the 
y ſuc racuſians ſhew'd him when he was ſtark-blind, may 
at the tly deſerve our Admiration, going themſelves to viſit 


n in Troops, and bringing all the Strangers that tra- 
i'd through their Country to his Houſe and Villa, 
at They alſo might have the pleaſure to ſee their noble 


Prod nefactor; making it the great matter of their Joy and 
je BaſWvitation, that when, after ſo many brave and happy Ex- 


dits, he might have return'd with Triumph into Greece, 
ſhould deſpiſe all the glorious Preparations that were 
ere made to receive him, and by a ſtrange kind of En- 
arment, choſe rather to abide there, and end his days 


parry bong Them: Whereas therefore ſeveral other things 
its ore decreed and done in honour of Timoleon, I reckon 
rs. al Vote of the Syracuſians to be a ſignal Teſtimony of 
yes bir value for him, viz, That whenever they ſbou d hap- 
he b 72 be at War ꝛvitb any foreign Nation, they ſhould 
y thi ke uſe of none but a Corinthian General, And the 
epriv thod of their proceeding in Council, was a handſom 
ems monſtration of the ſame Deference for his Perſon ; 
ſs th determining Matters of leſs Conſequence themſelves, 


ey ever called Him to adviſe in the more difficult Caſes, 
d ſuch as were of greater moment; Who being car- 
d through the Market-place in a Litter, and that 

dught with him fitting into the Theatre; the People 
th one Voice faluted him by his Name; then return- 
that Civility, and paufing for a time, till the noiſe 
their Gratulations and Bleflings began to ceaſe, after 
aring the Buſineſs in debate he deliver'd his Opinion, 


Decay 
declin 
at evyel 
hile h 
2 Speck 


ti 0 
33 ich being confirm'd by a general Suffrage, his Seryants 
nd pre nt back with the Litter through the mid of their 


lembly, the People waiting on him out with Accla- 
tions and Applauſes, and ſo returned to confider of 
| publick Cauſes, as they us'd to diſpatch in * ab- 
| ; ; | Sec. 


into hi 
he pre 
ſent! 
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fence. Being thus cheriſh'd in his old Age, and wih> 
that Honour and Benevolence as if he had been ti Sta 
common Father, he was ſeiz d with an Indiſpoſiticrr 
which however light at firſt did affift and enable Tifhm . 
to put a Period to his Life. As ſoon as he was dead | 
. Syracuſians had a certain time allow'd them whe 
ey were to provide whatever ſhould be neceſſary 
His Burial, and all the neighbouring Inhabitants and rm 
Journers were to make their appearance in a Body ; 
that the Funeral Pomp was ſet out with great Spleni 
and Magnificence in all other reſpects, and the He: 
being deck'd with rich Ornaments and Trophies 
War, was born by a ſelect number of young Gentlen 
over that Ground where the Palace and Caſtle of Di- 
us ftood, before they were demoliſh'd by Tzmoii 
There attended on the Solemnity ſeveral thouſand 
Men and Women, all crown'd with Flowers, all arr; 
in freſh and cleanly Attire, which made it look like 
Proceſſion of a publick Feſtival ; the Diſcourſe of 
which, and their Tears mingled with the Praiſe and 
nediction of the dead Timoleon, did manifeſtly ſi 

that it was not any ſuperficial Honour, or forced 
mage, which they then paid him, but the Teſtimt 
of a juſt Sorrow for his Death, and the Expreſſion 
Recompence of true Kindneſs. The Bier at length 
ing placed upon the pile of Wodd that was kindle: 
conſume his Corps, Demetrius, one of the loudeſt Cri 
began to read a Proclamation or a written Edict tot 
purpoſe : The People of Syracuſe have mat 
ſpecial Decree to inter Timokeon the Son of Timoden 
that noble Corinthian, at the common 
(2) InEng- pence of 200 Attick (2) Pounds, and 
liſh Meney honour his Memory for ever by an apps 
645 J. 16s, ment of annual Prizes to be celebrate 
8d, Muſick, and Horſe-races, and all ſorti 
bodily Exerciſe, and that becauſe be deſin 
 Tyrants, and overthrew the Barbarians, and repleni 
many great Cities, that were ruinous and deſolate be 


VO! 


vb new. Inhabitants, and then reſtar d the Sicilians to 
She of Freedom, and. the Privilege of liuing under 


d v 
N tl 


ofitiW@cir o Laws. Beſide This, they made a Tomb for 
Im in the Market-place, which they afterward built 


„as a place of Exerciſe for their Youth, which had 
e Name of Timoleonteum; and then keeping to that 
rm and Order of Civil Policy, and obſerving thoſe 
Mews and Conſtitutions which He left them, the 
d themſelves a long time in all manner of 


Ay 


P 


nd with Galleries, and join'd certain Cloifters there= 
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PAULUS EMILIU 


WEAR Firſt undertook this Hiſtory, that I mi 
| AL SJ be ſerviceable unto Others, but go on 
"EF; ES perſevere in my Deſign, that I may ady 
tage myſelf; whilſt the Virtues of t 
great Men are as a Looking-glaſs by whit 
learn how I ought to order and adorn my own Life, 
by this means I enjoy the greateſt Familiarity, and 
no leſs converſant with every one of .them by tu 
than if the ſame Table and Bed were common to us be 
When I read their Story, each particular Virtue 
Excellence makes a deep Impreſſion in my Mind; 
hence I gather how great and valuable the Owner of tt 
Accompliſhments muſt needs have been, and with 
collect the moſt beautiful and remarkable Paſſage: 
their Lives, as Patterns for Imitation, A greater PI 


| ſure than which the Gods can ſcarce grant us, or a n 


ready way to teach us Virtue, Democritus laid it do 
as a Prineiple in his Philoſophy, (tho' utterly falſe, 
tending to endleſs Superſtitions,) That there were Pl 
taſms appearing in the Air, and tells us that we eu 


to pray, that Such may preſent themſelves as are pri 


P. EMILIUS. pr 


, and that we may ſee Thoſe that are agreeable to our 
eres, and would inſtruct us in That which is good, 
ober than Such as are unfortunate, and would lead us 
5) o Vice. But my Method is, by daily converſing with 
=—Story, and diligently collecting from what I read, to 
in my Mind things worthy Memory of the beſt and 
pſt Virtuous of Men, For thus am I enabled to free 
yſelf from that Contagion of Idleneſs and Vice, which 
ay have contracted from the ill company I am ſome- 
nes forced to converſe with; it being a powerful Re- 
dy, with a ſedate and quiet Mind, ſeriouſly to conſi- 
r ſuch noble Examples. Of this kind are Timoleon 
> Corinthian, and Paulus Emilius, to write whoſe Lives 
my preſent Buſineſs ; Men not only equally famous 
their Virtues, but Succeſs ; inſomuch that they 
ve left it doubtful, whether they owe their greateſt 
hievements to good Fortune, or their own Prudence 
d Conduct, - " VIP 0 
Almoſt all Hiſtorians agree, that the Family of the 
ili was one of the moſt Ancient of the Roman Nobi- 
y; and thoſe Authors who affirm that King Numa was 
pil to Pythagoras, tell us, that the firſt who gave the 
ame to his Poſterity was Marcius, the Son of that 
fiſe Man, who for his particular Eloquence and grace 
Speech, was called Emilivs, The greateſt part of this 
ace that have been celebrated for their Virtue, have 
en crown'd with Succeſs ; and even the Misfortune of 
xcius Emilius at the Battle of Cannæ, gave ample Teſti- 
ony of his Wiſdom and Vylour. For not being able 
perſuade his Collegue from hazarding the Battle, He, . 
hough againſt mg res ſhared with him the Dan- 
„but was no Companion in his flight z On the con- 
wry, when He that was ſo reſolute to engage, deſerted 
n in the midſt of danger, He kept the Field, and died 
phting. This Emilizs had a Daughter nam'd Emilia, 
rho was married to Scipie the Great, and a Son call'd 
aulus, who is the Subject of my preſent Hiſtory. = 
His firſt Appearance in the World was at a time when 
ome abounded with _— renown'd for their You 


. 
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and other excellent Accompliſhments; and even amoy 
Theſe did Emilius in his Youth make a diſtinguiſhin 
Figure, tho' he followed not the ofdinary Studies wi 
the young Men of Quality of that Age, nor trod the ſam 
Paths to Fame. For he did not exerciſe himſelf in plead<"* de 
ing Cauſes, nor would he ftoop to ſalute, embrace, ar 
entertain the Vulgar, which were the uſual infinuatinf 
Arts by which Many grew Popular. Not that he wi 
incapable of either, but choſe to purchaſe a much mo 
laſting Glory by his Valour, Juſtice, and Integrity 
and *twas by theſe Virtues he ſoon outſtript all hi 


Equals. | 
"The firſt honourable Office he pretended to, was Tha 
of Adile, which he carried againſt twelve Competito 
of ſuch conſiderable Worth and Quality, that All « 
them in proceſs of time were Conſuls. Being afterwarc 
choſe into the number of Prieſts call'd Augurs, whi 
amongſt the Romans were to obſerve and regiſter ſuc 
Divinations as were made by the flight of Birds, or Pro 
» Gigies in the Air; He with ſuch Attention ſtudied thi 
ancient Cuſtoms of his Country, and ſo throughly under"; 
ſtood the Religion of his Anceſtors, that this Office 
which was before only efteem'd for its high rank, ani 
upon that account ſought after, was by Him brought t 
be one of the moſt ſublime Arts; and proved that defi 
nition of Religion true, That it was the knowing ho 


we ought to Serve the Gods, When he perform 2 
any part of his Duty he did it with great Skill and tha.” 


utmoſt Care, making it his only Buſineſs, not omitting 
any one Ceremony, or adding the leaſt Circumſtance 
but always contending with his Companions of the ſam 
Order, about things that were even of the leaſt conſe 
quence inſtructing them, that though they might think 
the Deity was eaſily pacified, and ready to forgive fault 
of Inadvertency and Negligence, yet ſuch Favour ani 
Pardon would be dangerous to the Commonwealth; be 
cauſe no Man ever began the Diſturbance of his Coun 
try's Peace by a notorious breach of its Laws, but The) 
by degrees grew negligent in things of greateſt concer 4 

Bis 3 : We 


v * 
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* o gave themſelves Liberty in Matters of leſſer mo- 


5 * t. Nor was he leſs ſevere, in obſerving and requiring 
pleafers to obſerve the Ancient Roman Diſcipline in Mili- 


- Affairs; not endeavouring, when he had the Com- 
22+: Mind, to ingratiate himſelf with his Soldiers by Po- 
e War Flattery; though this Cuſtom prevail'd at that 
mode amongſt Many, who by their Courtſhip, and Affabi- 
grity I to Thoſe that were under them in their firſt Employ- 
11 t, fought to be promoted to a Second; but Emiliut 
inſtructing them in the Laws of Military Diſcipline, - 
the ſame Care and Exactneſs a Prieſt would teach 
Ceremonies and dreadful Myſteries, by being ſevere 
Such as tranſgreſs'd and contemn'd thoſe Laws he 
ſtabliſh'd his Country in its former Glory; eſteem» 


Tha 
etito 
All « 


pens Victory as the neceffary Conſequence of good Diſcie 
—_— 3 $7 | ; 
: "i Whilſt the Romans were engag'd in War with Antio- 
ed th the Great, againſt whom their moſt experienc'd 
inder mmanders were employed, there aroſe another War 


Off the Weſt, all Spain revolting and ing Arms. 


ither They ſent Emiltus, in the Quality of Prætor, 


4 7 

he i with fix Ares, which number other Pretors were 
def uſtomed to have carried before them, but with twelve, 
z hoThat in his n was honour'd with the Dig- 
orm of a Conful, In this expedition, twice he overcame 
d th Barbarians in Battle, of whom 30000 were lain ; 


ich Exploit is chiefly to be aſcribed to the Wiſdom and 


ew 
_ nduct of the Commander, who by his great Skill in 


dofing the Advantage of the Ground, and making the 


ſamt 
er at the Paſſage of a River, led his Soldiers to an 


donſe 


thin Conqueſt, Having made himſelf Maſter of 250 


ies, whoſe Inhabitants voluntarily yielded, and ob- 


fault 
n tbemſelves by Oath to Faithfulneſs; he left the 


: 1 dvince in Peace, and return'd to Rome, not enriching 
dounInſelf a Drachma by the War. The truth is, he never 


re himſelf the trouble of heaping up Riches, but 
rays liv'd ſplendidly and generoufly on the preſent 
ck, which was ſo far from being great, (as was 


The) 
.cern 
whe 


/ 


„ mer 
evident after his death) that there was ſcarce enough left ro 
to anſwer his Wife's Dowry. D: 
_ His firſt Wife was Papyria, the Daughter of Mao, be 
who had formerly been Conſul, with whom. he liv'd aff fro 
long while in Wedlock, and afterwards divorc'd her, iſ 46: 
though ſhe bare him an illuſtrious Offspring, for ſhe | dit 
was Mother to the ſo renowned Scipio, and Fabius Ma- lat 
æimus. The reaſon of this Separation is not come to our lea 
Knowledge; but there ſeems to be truth in another liv 
Reman's being divore'd from his Wife, which may be T! 
applicable to our purpoſe. This Perſon being highly | Su 
blam'd for it by his Friends, who demanded, _ Was ſbe Re 
not Chaſte ® Was ſhe not Fair? Was ſbe not Fruitful? 
When He putting forth his Shoe, aſk*'d them, Whether  W 
it vas not new, and well made? Yet, added he, none of you (if lin 
can tell where it wrings me. Certain it is, that great and N. 
open Faults are the uſual occaſions of Mens putting away W. 
their Wives, yet do little Jarrings and private Diſtaſtes, th 
which ariſe from the diſagreeableneſs of their Tem- up 
pers, and peeviſhneſs of Diſpoſitions, though they may w. 
be conceal'd from Others, often make ſo great an WI 
Eftrangement and Alteration in Affections, that it is Be 
not poſſible for them to live together, with any con- 33 
tent. 1 n . 
Emilius having thus put away Papyria, married a ſe- th 
cond Wife, by whom he had two Sons, which he an 
brought up in his own Houſe, adopting. the two former eit 
into the greateſt and moſt noble Families of Rome. The Sa 
elder was adopted into That of Fabius Maximus, who i ci 
had been five times Conſu! ; and the younger into That C: 
of Scipio Africanus, his Couſin-german, and was by de 
Him named Scipio. One of Emilius his Daughters was iſ E. 
married to the Son of Cato the Cenſor, the Other to 22 
Elius Tubero, the very beſt of Men, and who above All 0» 
the Romans knew how to ſupport even his Poverty with th 
Magnificence, For there were fixteen near Relations all of I h- 
them of the Family of the Elii, who were polleſs'd, of I th 
but one Farm, which ſuffic'd them All, whilſt a ſmall I to 
Houſe or gather Cottage contain's Them, their. nume- I 81 
5 8 ES, rous 
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rous Offspring and their Wives; among whom was the 
Daughter of our Emilius; who, although her Father had 
been twice Conſul, and twice triumph'd; was ſo far 
from being aſham'd of her Huſband's Poverty, that ſhe 
admir d his Virtue, that had reduc'd him to that Con- 
dition. Far otherwiſe it is with the Brochers ed Re 
lations of this Age, who if different Countries, ar. at 
leaſt Walls and Rivers, part not their Inheritances, they - 
live at Variance, and never ceaſe from mutual Quarrels.. 
Theſe are uſeful Inſtructions, which Hiſtory ſuggeſts to 
Such as read with Attention, and endeavour to Pro 
Reading. 5 kt | 
But to proceed: Emilius being choſen Conſul, waged 
War with the Ligurians, or Liguſtines, a People dwel- 
ling near the Apes. They were a valiant and warlike 
Nation, and from their Neighbourhood to the Romans, 
well ſkill'd in the ſame Diſcipline and Arts of War, For 
they poſſeſs d the utmoſt Bounds of [taly, which border 


upon the Alpes, and that part of the ſame Mountain 


which is waſh'd by the Tuſcan Sea, and were mingled 
with the Gauls and Spaniards, who inhabited the Coaſt, 
Beſides, at that time they were ſtrong at Sea, and ſailing 
as far as the Straits-mouth, in light Veſſels fitted for 
that purpoſe, robb'd and deſtroy'd All that traffick'd in 
thoſe parts, Theſe waited the coming of Emilius with 
an Army of 40000, who brought with him not above 
eight, ſo that the Enemy was five to one when they en- 
gag'd, yet did he vanquiſh and put them to flight, for- 
cing them to retire into their wall'd Towns, and in this 
Condition gave them hopes of an Accommodation; it 
being the Policy of the Romans not utterly to deſtroy the 
Ligurians, whilſt they were as a Guard and Bulwark 
againſt the Gauls, who made ſuch frequent attempts to 
over- run Taly. Truſting wholly therefore to Emilius, 
they deliver d up their Towns and Shipping into his 
hands. ,He raz'd only the Fortifications, and deliver'd 
their Towns to them again; but all their Shipping he 
took away with him, leaving them no Veſſels bigger 
than thoſe of three Oars, and fet at Liberty great 
. . numbers 


: Y 
4 7 


numbers of Priſoners they had taken both by Sea an” Ds 
Land, Strangers as well as Romans. Theſe were the 
things moſt* worthy of remark, in his firſt Conſul 


N he frequently declar'd his Defire of being aff 
ſecond time Conſul, and was once Candidate; but meet 
Ing with a Repulſe, he mov'd no more in it, but w: 
wholly intent upon his Office of Augur, and the Edu: 
cation of his Children, whom he not only brought up a 
he himſelf had been in the Roman Diſcipline, but allo ir 
That of Greece, which was efteem'd more genteel and 
Honourable, To this purpoſe he not only entertain' 
Maſters to teach them Grammar, Logick, and Rbeto 
rick, but Sculpture alſo, and Painting, together wit 
Such as were ſkilful in breeding Horſes and Dogs, an 7 
could inſtruct them in Hunting and Riding. And if he 
Was not hindred by Publick Affairs, He himſelf would. 
be with them at their Studies, and fee them perform their 
Exerciſes, being the moſt indulgent of Fathers amongſt 
the Romans, | 1 
As to matters relating to the Commonwealth, at that 
time the Romans were engag d in a War with Perſeus, 
King of the Macedonians, and highly blam'd their Com- 
manders, who either through want of Skill or Courage, 
ſo ill and ſhamefully manag d the Concerns of the Com 
monwealth, that they did leſs hurt to the Enemy than 
they receiv d from him: For They that not long before 
had forc'd Antiocbus the Great to quit the reſt of Af, 
and driving him beyond Mount Taurus, confin'd him.ye 
to Syria, glad to buy his Peaee with 15000 Talents: 
They that not long ſince had vanquiſh'd King Pbilip, 
in Theſſaly, and the Greeks from the Macedonian yy 
Yoke, nay, had overcome Hannibal himſelf, who far@;iv. 
ſurpaſs d all Kings in Bravery and Courage, thought it; 
ſcorn that Perſeus ſhould think himſelf an Enemy fit to 
match the Romans, and to be able to wage War with 
them on equal terms, with the Remainder only of* his 
Father's routed Forces; but they little weigh'd, that the 
Macodonian Army was become much more powerful 
I NT and 


. 


| expert after the overthrow of Philip, To make 
Sch appear, I ſhall briefly recount the Story from the 
Neinning. Saga 
Þ Antigonus, who was the moſt potent amongſt the Cap - 
ns and Succeſſors of Alexander, having obtain'd for 
mſelf and his Poſterity the Title of King, had a Son 
5 Am'd Demetrius, Father to Antigonus, call'd Gonatus, 
d He, to Demetrius, who reigning ſome -ſhort time, 
d, and left a young Son calPd Philip. The Nobility 
Macedon fearing great Confuſions might ariſe in the 
inority of. their Prince, truſted the Government in the 
ds. of Antigonus, Couſin-german to the late King, 
zd married him to his Widow, the Mother of Philip. 
It firſt they only ſtyled him Regent and General; but 
ben they found by Experience, that he govern'd the 
ingdom with Moderation, and to their Advantage, 
Ney gave him the Title of King. This was he that was 
nam*d Doſon, becauſe he was only a Promiſer, not a 
rformer of his Words. To Him ſucceeded Philip, 
ho in his Youth gave great hopes of equalling the beſt 
Kings, and that He one day would reſtore Macedon 
its former ſtate and dignity, and be alone able to give 
ſtop to the Power of the Romans, which was now be 
me a general Oppreſſion to the World, But being 
anquiſh'd in a pitch'd Battle by Titus Flaminius, near to 
otufa, his Reſolution was daſh'd, and he yielded Him- 
—OM-BIf and All that he had to the mercy of the Romans, 
zing glad to get off upon Payment of a moderate Tri- 
te. Yet afterwards recollecting himſelf he bore it 


e th 


* 


Ala, ith great regret, and thought he liv'd rather like a 
him ſiave that was pleas'd with Eaſe, than a Man of Senſe 

EDtS : Bd Courage, whilſt he held his Kingdom at the plea- 

Pi, Ire of his Conquerors; which made him reſolve upon 
ian 


War, and prepare himſelf with as much Cunning and 


o far rivacy as poſſible. To this end he left his Cities on the 
ht it igh- roads and Sea · coaſt ungarriſon'd and almoſt deſo- 
ft to te, that they might ſeem inconſiderable; in the mean 
with ime furniſhing his mid- land Caſtles, ſtrong Holds and 
7 . owns, with Arms, Money, and Men fit for Service, 


he 
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Men; in his Granaries, eight millions of Buſhels 
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he provided himſelf for War, and yet kept his E 6 
tions cloſe, He had in his Armory Arms for 300 Sea 


Corn, and in his Coffers as much ready Money as wou of 
defray the Charge of maintaining 10000 mercenary Se WI 
diers, to defend his Country, for ten Vears, But | oug] 
fore he could put theſe things into motion, and bring Mu 

deſigns to effect, he died for grief and anguiſh of Minenter 


being ſenſible he had put his innocent Son Demetrius Ifficie 


death, upon the Calumnies of one that was far mae D 
guilty. Perſeus, his Son that ſurviv'd, inherited IWþ*Þar 
Hatred to the Romans as well as his Kingdom, but WW ³6Z7y 
very unfit to carry on his Deſigns, through his want 
Courage, and the viciouſneſs of his Manners, eſpecial 
when amongſt the Vices and Diſeaſes of his Mind of 
ſorts, Covetouſneſs bore the chief ſway. There is a n 
port alſo of his not being legitimate, but that t bort 
Wife of King Philip took him from his Moth" 
Grathania, (a Woman of Argos, that earn'd her livifppti 
by making Cloaths) as ſoon as he was born, and brouglff'/*7 
Him up privately as her Own. And this might be the ch T! 
cauſe of his contriving the Death of Demetrius; for tf Nec 
might well fear, that whilft there was a lawful Su 
 ceffor in the Family, his being illegitimate would not Neral 
conceal'd, . | X 1 f 
Notwithſtanding all this, and tho* his Spirit was e 
mean, and Temper ſo ſordid, yet truſting to the ſtreng 
of his Preparations, he engag d in a War with the Malia 
mans, and for a long time maintain'd it. Some of the fer) 
Captains, and thoſe of Confular Dignity, and gr 
Armies and Fleets, he repulſed, and ſome of them | 
vanquiſh'd: For he overcame Publius Licinins, wh 
was the firſt that invaded Macedonia, in an Engageme 
of the Cavalry; in which he flew 2500 of his brave 
Soldiers, and took 600 Priſoners; and ſurpriſing theſort 
Fleet as they rode at Anchor before Oreum, he toe 
twenty Ships of Burden, with all their Lading, and ſun? 
the reſt that were fraighted with Corn, Beſides thifif 
he made himſelf maſter of four Galleys, with five O 


> 


2004 a Seat; and fought another Battle with Hoſfihius the 
hels I, who making an Inroad into his Country by the 
y of Elimia, he forc'd him to retreat; and when he 
Mterwards ſtole a March, and was moving ſ 

ough Wag, he urg d him to fight, but the Other 
Sou'sd not ſtand the hazard. Nay more; to ſhew his 
- wa. of the eq as not 2 to give him 

cient employment, he made an Expedition againſt - 
r mode Dardanians, in which he flew 10000 of thoſe 
barous People, and brought à very great Spoil 
Jay with him. He privately alfo ſolicited the Gault, 

hey are alſo call'd Bafterne) a warlike Nation, and fa- 


deciall ous for Horſemen, dwelling near the Danube; and 
d of ractiſed with the Iyrians, by the means of Gentbius 
is a Heir King, to join with him in this War, It was alſo 


ported, that the Barbarians being allur'd by him 
dugh the promiſe of Rewards, were to make an Ir- 
ption inta Jraly, through the lower parts of Gallia 

rroue8/alpina, near the Adriatick Sea. | 
he chill The Romans being advertis'd of theſe things, thought 
neceflary no longer to chooſe their Commanders for fa- 
Four or ſollicitation, but to pitch upon One for their Ge- 
Wecral, that was a Man of Wiſdom, and vers'd in the 
anagement of great Affairs. And ſuch was Paulus Emilius,, 
ne well ſtricken in years, as being near threeſcore, yet 
 Wigorous in his own Perſon, and ſurrounded with his 


he aliant Sons and Sons-in-law, befides a great number of 
of the ery conſiderable Relations and Friends, who all of them 
d ęreſerſuaded him to yield to the Deſires of the People, who 
hem Halled him to the Conſulſpip. At firſt he gave no Ear to 


eir Solicitations, but as one averſe te govern, reſus d 
doth the Honour and Care that attended it; yet when he 
a them flocking daily to his Gate, urging him to come 
Porth to the place of Election, and proſecuted him with 
e toe Loiſe and Clamour, he at laſt granted their Requeſt. 
Then he appear'd amongſt ſuch as were Candidates, he 
id not look like One ſuing for the Conſulſbip, but as 
ane certain of Viltoey and Socceſs ; and as ſoon as he 
ielded-to.come down inte the Field, they all N 
i, Fo. im 
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he provided himſelf for War, and yet kept his Prepara- 
tions cloſe, He had in his Armory Arms for 30000 
Men; in his Granaries, eight millions of Buſhels of 
Corn, and in his Coffers as much ready Money as would 
defray the Charge of maintaining 10000 mercenary Sol- 
diers, to defend his Country, for ten Years, But be- 
fore he could put theſe things into motion, and bring his 
deſigns to effect, he died for grief and anguiſh of Mind, 
being ſenſible he had put his innocent Son Demetrius to 

death, upon the Calumnies of one that was far more 
guilty, Perſeus, his Son that ſurviv'd, inherited his 
Hatred to the Romans as well as his Kingdom, but was 
very unfit to carry on his Deſigns, through his want of 
Courage, and the viciouſneſs of his Manners, eſpecially 

when amongſt the Vices and Diſeaſes of his Mind of all 
ſorts, Covetouſneſs bore the chief ſway. There is a re- 
port alſo of his not being legitimate, but that the 
Wife of King Philip took him from his Mother 
Grathania, (a Woman of Argos, that earn'd her living 
by making Cloaths) as ſoon as he was born, and brought 
him up privately as her Own. And this might be the chief 
cauſe of his contriving the Death of Demetrius; for he 
might well fear, that whilſt there was a lawful Suc- 
ceſſor in the Family, his being illegitimate would not lie 
conceal'd, : 

_ Notwithſtanding all this, and tho' his Spirit was fo 
mean, and Temper ſo ſordid, yet truſting to the ſtrength 
of his Preparations, he engag'd in a War with the Ro- 
mans, and for a long time maintain'd it. Some of their 
Captains, and thoſe of Confular Dignity, and great 
Armies and Fleets, he repulſed, and ſome of them he 
vanquiſh'd: For he overcame Publius Licinivs, who 
was the firſt that invaded Macedonia, in an Engagement 
of the Cavalry; in which he ſlew 2500 of his braveſt 
Soldiers, and took | 600 Priſoners; and ſurpriſing their 
Fleet as they rode at Anchor before Oreum, he tool 
twenty Ships of Burden, with all their Lading, and ſunk 
the reſt that were fraighted with Corn, Beſides this, 
he made himſelf maſter of four Galleys, with five Oars 
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jn a Seat; and fought another Battle with Haſtilius the 
Conſul, who making an Inroad into his Country by the 
way of Elimia, he forc'd him to retreat; and when he 
afterwards ſtole a March, and was moving ſecretly 
through Theſſaly, he urg'd him to fight, but the Other 
wou'd not ſtand the hazard. Nay more, to ſhew his 
Contempt of the Romans, as not able to give him 
ſufficient employment, he made an Expedition againſt 
the Dardanians, in which he flew 10000 of thoſe 
barbarous People, and brought a very great Spoil 
away with him. He privately alſo ſolicited the Gault, 
(they are alſo call'd Baſterne) a warlike Nation, and fa- 
mous for Horſemen, dwelling near the Danube; and 
practiſed with the Myrians, by the means of Gentbius 
their King, to join with him in this War. It was alſo 
reported, that the Barbarians being allur'd by him 
through the promiſe of Rewards, were to make an Ir- 
ruption into Italy, through the lower parts of Gallia 
Ciſalpina, near the Adriatick Sea. 

The Romans being advertis'd of theſe things, thought 
it neceſſary no longer to chooſe their Commanders for fa- 
vour or ſollicitation, but to pitch upon One for their Ge- 
neral, that was a Man of Wiſdom, and vers'd in the 
Management of great Affairs. And ſuch was Paulus Emilius,, 
one well ſtricken in years, as being near threeſcore, yet 


- vigorous in his own Perſon, and ſurrounded with his 


valiant Sons and Sons-in-law, beſides a great number of 
very conſiderable Relations and Friends, who all of them 
perſuaded him to yield to the Deſires of the People, who 
called him to the Conſulſbip. At firſt he gave no Ear to 
their Solicitations, but as one averſe te govern, refus'd- 
both the Honour and Care that attended it; yet when he 
ſaw them flocking daily to his Gate, urging him to come 
forth to the place of Election, and proſecuted him with 
Noiſe and Clamour, he at laſt granted their Requeſt. 
When he appear'd amongſt ſuch as were Candidates, he 
did not look like One ſuing for the Conſulſbip, but as 
One certain of Victory and Succeſs ; and as ſoon as he 
yielded-to.come down inte the Field, they all __—_— 

| | im 
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him with fo great hopes and chearfulneſs of Mind; that ans 
they unanimouſly choſe him a ſecond time Confu! ; nor Nane 
would they ſuffer the Lots to be caſt as was uſual, to Th 
determine which Province ſhould fall to his Share, to 
but immediately decreed him the command of the Mace. ane 
donian War, It is reported, that the very day wherein 
he was defign'd General in that Expedition, and was I pre 
honourably accompanied home by great numbers of Peo- ſsp: 
ple, he found his Daughter Tertia, a very little Girl, all I tur 
In Tears; whereupon he took her in his Arms, and Nane 
with a fatherly Tenderneſs aſk'd her, for zubat it was 
* ſhe cried ? when She catching him about the Neck, and Wrez 
kiſſing him, ſaid, O Father, know you not that our Per- pr 
ſeus-rs dead? meaning a little Dog of that Name that Wye: 
was a ſort of Favourite with her. To which Emilius re- Wan 
plied, Good Fortune, my Daughter, I embrace the Omen. TI 
This Cicero the Orator relates in his Book of Divina- Weo 

tion, | 7 "ah 
It was the Cuſtom for Such as were choſen Conſult, tro 
from a Pulpit defign'd for ſuch Purpoſes, kindly to- 
beſpeak the People, and return them thanks for pa 
their Favour ; Emilius therefore having ſummon'd 
an. Aſſembly, ſpake as follows: That be ſued fer 
the firſt Conſulſhip, becauſe De himſelf flood in need of ſuch 
Honour; but for the Second, becauſe he knew they wanted 
ſuch a Geueral; upon which account be thought there was 
no thanks due from Him to Them: If. they judg'd they 
could manage the War by any Other to more advantage, he 
ere te yield up bis Charge 5 but if. they confided Wb 
in Him, they awere not to make tbemſelves his Collegues in Ine 
Office, or raiſe reports, and cenſure his Actions; but*witk- 
out reply, and dg their utmoſt, to obey ſuch Commands as 
were neceſſary to the carrying on of the War : for if they 
endeawwur d to govern Him wwbo was to command, they 
evould render this Expedition more ridiculous than the for- 
mer. By this Speech he imprinted a Reverence for him 
amongſt the Citizens, and great Expectations of future 
| Succeſs ; being all of them well pleas'd, that they 
„had paſs'd by Such as ſought to be prefer d by Flattery, 
BE TY „„ 
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that N and pitch'd upon a Commander endu'd with Wiſdoms 
3 nor land who had the Courage to tell them the Truthe 
al, to Thus the People of Rome were Servants, and obedient 
Share, Eto Reaſon and Virtue, that they might one day Rule, 
Mace. Wand make themſelves Maſters of the World. 8 
herein Now that Emilius, ſetting forward to the War by a 
d was proſpe rous Voyage and ſucceſsful Journey, arriv'd with 
Peo- Speed and Safety at his Camp, I attribute to good For- 
1, all Ntune; but when I confider the Concerns of the War, 
„ and Wand his Government, manag'dpartly by his own daring 
t 20as Boldneſs, partly by his good Counſel, partly by the 
„and ready Adminiſtration of his Friends, partly by his great 
Per- Ipreſence of Mind, and Skill to embrace the moſt pro- 
e that per advice in the extremity of Danger, I cannot aſcribe 
| any. of his remarkable and famous Actions (as I can 
Thoſe of other Commanders) to his ſo- much - celebrated 


ivina- good Fortune 3 unleſs you will ſay that the Covetouſ- 
729 neſs of Perſeus was the good Fortune of Emilius. The 
onſuls, truth is, the fear of ſpending his Money, was the De- 


te rution and utter Ruin of all thoſe ſplendid and great Pre- 
s for Wparations, by whoſe help the Macedonians were in hopes 
0 carry on the War with Succeſs : For he had prevaiFd- 
ith the Baſtarnæ to ſend to his Aſſiſtance a Body of ten 
houſand Horſe, who had each, according to the Cuſtom 
-anted of the Country, a Foot Soldier to fight by his Side, who 
ewas Nwas to keep Pace with him, and ſupply his Place in caſe 
7 they Pf failure, all of them mercenary Soldiers, a People 
re, he either ſkilld in Tilling of Land, or Merchandize, or 

faded able to get their Living by Grafing, but whoſe only bai 
ues in Ineſs and perpetual ſtudy it was to fight and conquer. 
with- When Theſe came near Medica, and were encamp*d 


f ſuch 


nds as Wand mix'd with the King's Soldiers, being Men of great 
f they {tature, admirable at their Exerciſes, great Boaſters, and 
„ they Woud in their Threats againſt their Enemies, they added 
e for- Nourage to the Macedonians, who fancy'd the Romans 


r him {rould not be able to abide their coming, but wou'd be 


future rightned at their very Looks and Motions, ſo ſtrange 
they End terrible were they to behold. When Perſeus had 
attery, hus encouraged his Men, and puff'd them up with ſa 

ant Wl Vor. III. F great 
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great Hopes, as ſoon as a Thouſand Crowns were de- Nof t 
manded for each Captain, according to Agreement, he was WGer 
fo aſtoniſh'd and beſides himſelf at the vaſtneſs of the An 
Sum, that his Covetouſneſs made him ſend them back, vey 
and refuſe their Aſſiſtance, as if he had been the Steward, red 
not the Enemy of the Romans, and was to give an exact 
account of the Expences of the War, to Thoſe with 
whom he waged it: Nay, when his very Enemies 
were his Tutors, to inſtruct him what he had to do, 
For, they had a hundred Thouſand Men drawn together, 
and in a readineſs with baggage and equipage ſuitable, 
when occaſion ſhould require their Service ; yet He that 
was to engage againſt ſo conſiderable Force, and in ſuch a 
War, whoſe neceſſary expences muſt needs be very great, 
. weigh'd and ſeal'd up his Money, as if he fear'd-or had 

no right to touch it. And all this was done by one, not 
deſcended from the Lydians or Pbænicians, but who 
ehalleng'd to himſelf the Virtues of Alexander and 
Philip, from his Alliance to them; Men who conquered 
the World by judging, That Empire ⁊uas to be purchaſedMhe d 
2 Money, not Money by Empire; whence it grew a 

roverb, That not Philip but bis Gold took the Cities 0 
Greece, And Alexander when he undertook an Expe- 
dition againſt the Indians, and found his Macedonian 


Incumbred, and to march heavily with their Per/iar 
Spoils, he firſt ſet fire to his own Carriages, and thence{Migh 


perſuaded the reſt to imitate his Example; that thu 
freed, they might proceed to the War without hin- fer 
drance. Whereas Perſeus, abounding in Wealth, would 
not preſerve himſelf, his Children, and his Kingdom, 
at the expence of a ſmall part of his Treaſute ; but 
choſe rather to be carrried away Captive, and ſhew thei 
Remans what a provident Huſband he had been for them, 
For he not only broke his Word with the Gauls, and 
diſmiſt them, but after he had concluded a Treaty with 
Gentius King of Myria, who was to ſend him a Reinforce- 
ment of Troops upon the Payment of three hundred 
Talents, he depriv'd himſelf of that Aſſiſtance alſo, by 
Ws Avarice and Perfidy, He immediately remitted ten mo 


Q 
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but only take care that They and their Arms were in a 


readineſs, and to uſe their Swords like Romans, when 
their Commander ſhould think fit to employ them, 
Further, he ordered that the Sentinels by Night ſhould 
watch without their Arms, that thus they might be 
more careful and able to reſiſt Sleep, having nothing 


proper to withſtand the Aſſaults of their Enemies. 


That which moſt infeſted the Army, was the want of 
Water, (for only a little, and that foul, flow's out, or 
rather came by drops from a Spring near the Sea ;) but 
Emilius conſidering that he was at the foot of the high 
and woody Mountain Olympus, and conjecturing by the 


thickneſs and verdure of the Trees, that there were 


Springs that had their courſe under ground, dug a great 
many Holes and Wells in the fide of the Mountain, 
which were preſently fill'd with pure Water, which fol- 
lowing its natural Bent, and as it were animated by the 
late Openings which ſet it in Motion, burſt out with 
the more Force to ſet itſelf at Liberty, as it had till 
then been under Preſſure and Confinement. Although 
Some deny that there are any Sources of Water, ready 
provided and concealed in places from whence they flow, 
which by their courſe are diſcover'd and break forth; 
but affirm, that they owe their Being and Conſiſtence 


to the Matter that then grows liquid: Now this change 


is made by Denſity and Cold, when the moiſt Vapour by 


'being cloſely preſs'd together, becomes fluid, As Wo- 


mens Breaſts are not like Veſſels full of Milk always 
prepar d and ready to flow from them; but their Nouriſh- 
ment being chang'd in their Breaſts, is there made Milk, 
and from thence ſitrain'd, In like manner the Places of 
the Earth that are cold and ſtor d with Fountains, do not 
contain any hidden Waters or Receptacles which are ca- 
pable, as from a Source always ready and furniſh'd, to 
ſupply ſo many Brooks, and the Depths of ſo great Ri- 
vers; but preſſing by, crowding together, and condenſ- 
ing the Vapours and Air, they turn them into that 
ſubſtance. Whence thoſe places that are open'd, by 
that means do flow and afford more plenty of Water, 


(as 
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(as the Breaſts of Women do Milk by their being ſuck d) 
by moiſtning the Vapour, and rendring it fluid; whereas 
the Earth that remains idle and undug, is not capable 
of producing any Water, whilſt it wants that motion 
which is the true cauſe of it. But Thoſe that aſſert 
this Opinion, give occaſion to the Doubtful to argue, 
That on the ſame ground there ſhould be no Blood in 
living Creatures, but that it muſt be form'd by the 
Wound, ſome ſort of Spirit or Fleſh being chang'd into 
a Matter that is liquid and proper to flow. Moreover, 
Theſe” are refuted by Such, who digging deep in the 
Earth to undermine ſome Strong-Hold, or ſearch for 
Metals, meet with Rivers, which are not collected by 
little and little, (which muſt neceſſarily be, if they had 
their Beings at the very Inftant the Earth was open'd) 
but brake out at once with Violence; and upon the 
cutting through a Rock, there often guſhes out great 
quantities of Water, and then as ſuddenly ceaſeth. But 
of this enough. | 

Emilius lay ftill for ſome Days, and it is ſaid, that 
there were never two great Armies ſo nigh, that enjoy d 
ſo much quiet. When he had tried and conſidered all 
things, and was informed that there was yet one Paſ- 


ſage left unguarded through Perrbebia, by the Temple 


of Apollo, and the great Peak, he hoped more from 
the Condition of the Place, which was left defenceleſs, 
than he feared from the roughneſs and difficulty of the 
Paſſage, and order'd the Matter to be conſider'd in 
Council, Amongſt thoſe that were preſent at the Coun- 
eil, Scipio, ſurnamed Naſica, Son- in- law to Scipio Afri- 
canus, who afterwards bore ſuch great ſway in the Se- 
nate-houſe, ſtood up firſt, and offer'd to command 
Thoſe that ſhould be ſent to encompaſs the Enemy. 
Fabius Maximus, eldeſt Son of Emilius, although yet 
very young, diſputed that Honour with Nafica, Emi- 
lius rejoicing at this noble Emulation in his Son, ap- 
pointed not ſo many as Polybius relates, but as many 
as Naſica himſelf tells us he took, in that ſhort Epiſtle 
he writ to a certain King concerning this Expedition, 

F 3 : For 
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For he had three Thouſand Talians that were not Ro. 
mans, and his left Wing conſiſted of five Thouſand 
to Theſe Scipio joined one hundred and twenty Horſe- 
men, and two Hundred Tbracians and Cretans inter- 
mix'd, that had been ſent by Harpalus, With this De- 
tachment he began his March towards the Sea, and 
encamp'd near the Temple of Hercules, as if he de- 
fign'd to embark, and ſo to ſail round and environ the 
Enemy. But when the Soldiers had ſupp'd, and that 
it was dark, he made the Captains acquainted with his 
real Intentions, and marching all night a quite contrary 
way to that of the Sea, *till he came under the Tem- 
ple of Apollo Pythius, he there reſted his Army. In 
this Place Mount Olympus ſtretches itſelf in height more 
than ten furlongs, as appears by this Epigram made by 
Him that meaſur'd it, 


Thy Top, Olympus, meaſur'd from the Place 
The Pythian Temple does ſo nobly grace, 
Ten compleat Furlongs does in height exceed. 

| ——Xenagoras this did ſeave upon Record, 
He travel d here, here be that God ador d. 


is confeſs'd, Geometricians affirm, that no Mountain 


in height, or Sea in depth, exceeds ten Furlongs ; yet 
it ſeems probable that Xenagoras took not his Meaſures 
at all Adventures, but according to the Rules of Art, 
and with Inftruments fit for that purpoſe, Here it was 
that Naſica paſſed the Night, 

A traiterous Cretan who fled to the Enemy in the 
March, diſcovered to Perſeus the Defign which the Ro- 
mans had to encompaſs him: Who ſeeing Emilius lay 
fill, miſtruſted no ſuch Attempt. He was ſtartled at 
the News, yet removed not his Camp, but ſent two 


Thouſand mercenary Soldiers, and two Thouſand Ma- 


cedonians, under the Command of Milo, with order to 
haſten with all Diligence, and poſſeſs themſelves of the 
Straits, Polybius relates, that the Romans ſet upon 


ſharp 


them whilſt they, ſlept; but Nafica, that there was 2 


cian, pierc'd him through with his Dart, and flew him 


and that the Enemy being forc'd to retreat, and Milo 


ſtript to his Coat ſhamefully flying without his Armour, 
he followed without danger, and all the Army march'd 
down into the Country. | 


Perſeus, quite diſpirited at this Overthrow, and fallen 
from all his Hopes, remov'd his Camp in hafte, and 


retired full of Fear and Apprehenfion. However it was 


neceſſary for him either to ſtop before Pydne, and there 


run the hazard of a Battle, or diſperſe his Army into 
Cities, and there expe& the event of the War, which 


being once enter*d into his Country, could not be driven 
out without great Slaughter and Bloodſhed. But whilſt 
he was fluctuating under this Uncertainty, he was told 
by his Friends that he was much ſuperior in number, - 


and that his Troops, who were to fight in defence of 


their Wives and Children, muſt needs be endued with 
great Courage, eſpecially when all things were to be 
done in fight of their King, who himſelf was engaged 


in equal Danger. This Repreſentation gave him new 


| Courage, ſo that pitching his Camp, he prepared to 
fight, view'd the Country, and gave his Commands, as. 
if he deſign'd to ſet upon the Romans as ſoon as they 


approached, The Place where he encamped was a 


Field, both proper to draw up a Phalanx, which re- 
quir'd a plain Valley and. even Ground, and alſo had. 
divers little Hills one join'd to another, which ſerv'd 


for a Retreat to Such as were lightly arm'd and fitted 


to skirmiſh, and gave them all Opportunities to incom- 


paſs the Enemy ; through the middle run the Rivers 
ſon and Leucus, which though not very, deep, it being 


the latter end of Summer, yet were they likely enough. 


to give the Romans ſome trouble. 


As ſoon as Emilius was joined to Naſſea, he advanced 
in Battle-array againſt the Enemy; but when he found 
how they were drawn up, and the. number of their. 
Forces, he Rood ſtill as one amazed, confidering with, 


himſelf 
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ſharp and dangerous Conflict on the top of the Moun- 
tain; that He himſelf encounter'd a mercenary Thra- 


— — 
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himſelf what was proper to be done, But the young 
Officers being eager to fight preſs d him earneftly not 
to delay, and moſt of all Naſica, fluſh'd with his late 
Succeſs on Olympus. To whom Emilius anſwered with 
a Smile: So would I do wvere T of your Age, but my many 
Victories bave taught me the Miſcarriages of the Con- 
guer'd, and forbid me to engage ſuch as are weary with 
their long March, againſt an Army ſo well. drawn up 
and prepar d for Battle, | 
Then he gave Command, that the Front of his Ar- 
my, and ſuch as were in fight of the Enemy, ſhould 
imbattle themſelves, as ready to engage, and Thoſe in 
the Rear ſhould caſt up the Trenches, and fortify the 
3 fo that the foremoſt of his Men ſtill wheeling 
off by degrees, their -whole Order was chang'd, the 
Battle inſenſibly withdrawn, and all his Army intamped 
without noiſe, br | 
When it was Night, and no Man after his Supper 
thought of any thing but Sleep and Reft, all on a ſud- 
den the Moon, which was then at full, and very high, 
grew dark, and by degrees loſing her Light, caſt divers 
ſorts of Colours, *till at length ſhe was totally eclipſed. 
The Remans, according to their Cuſtom, with the noiſe 
of Braſs Pans, and lifting up a great many Firebrands 
and Torches, endeavour'd to recover her Light: Whilſt 
the Macedonians behav'd themſelves far otherwiſe ; for 


Horror and Amazement ſeiz d their whole Army, and 


a Rumour crept by degrees into their Camp, that this 
Eclipſe portended no leſs than the loſs of their King. 


But Emilius, who was no Novice in theſe things, 


but very well underſtood the ſeeming Irregularities of 
Eclipſes, and that in a certain Revolution of Time, the 
Moon in her Courſe was obſcur'd and hid by the Sha- 
dow of the Earth, till paſſing that Region of Darkneſs 
ſhe became again enlightned by the Sun: Yet being 
very devout, a religious Obſerver of Sacrifices, and 
well skill'd in the Art of Divination, as ſoon as he 
perceiv'd the Moon regain'd her. former Luſtre, he of- 
fer'd up to her eleven Heifers; At the break of my 

e 


he ſacrific'd to Hercules, and had offer'd up Twenty 
before he receiv'd any token that his Offering was ac- 
cepted ; but at the one and twentieth the ſigns pro- 
mis'd Victory to Such as fought only to defend them- 
ſelves. Then he vow'd a Hecatomb and Solemn Sports 
to Hercules, and commanded his Captains to make ready 
for Battle, ſtaying only till the Sun ſhould decline, and 
come about to the Weſt, left being in their Faces in the 
Morning it ſhould dazle the Eyes of his Soldiers; ſo 
he whil'd away the time in his Tent, which was open 
towards the Valley where his Enemies were encamp'd. 
When it grew towards Evening, Some tell us Emilius 
himſelf laid the following Deſign, that the Enemy 
might firſt begin the Fight: He turn'd looſe a Horſe 
without a Bridle, and ſent ſame of the Romans to catch 
him, upon whoſe following the Beaſt, the Battle be- 


gun, Others relate, that the Thracians, under the 


Command of one Alexander, fet upon the Roman Car- 
riages that brought Forage to the Camp : That to op- 
poſe theſe a Party of ſeven hundred Ligurians were im- 
mediately detach'd, and that Relief coming ſtill from 
both Armies, the main Bodies were at laſt engag'd. 
Emilius, like a wiſe Pilot, foreſeeing by the preſent 
Waves and Motion of the Armies, the greatneſs of the 
following Storm, came out of his Tent, went through 


the Legions, and encouraged his Soldiers. Naſica in 


the mean time, who was advanc'd to the Place where 
the Skirmiſh began, ſaw the whole force of the Enemy 
preparing to engage. Firſt march'd the Thracians, who, 
he himſelf tells us, were very terrible to. behold, for 
they were Men of great Stature, with bright and gliſ- 
tering Shields, their Caſſocks were black, their Legs 
arm'd with Greaves ; and as they mov'd, their weighty 


long Spears ſhook on their Shoulders. Next the Thra- 


cians, march'd the mercenary Soldiers, arm'd after the 
different Faſhions of their Countries; and with theſe 


the Pæonians were mingled. Theſe were follow'd by 


a third Body of Macedonians, all choſen Men, of known 
Courage, and all in the prime of their Age, who * 
12 | ter 
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ter'd in their gilt Armour, and new ſcarlet Coats. Be- 
hind theſe were the old Bands drawn out of the Camp, 
all arm'd with Braſs Targets; the whole Plain ſhin'd 
with the brightneſs of their Arms, and the Mountains 
rang with their Noiſes and Shouts, by which they gave 
mutual Encouragement one to the other, In this order 
they march'd, and that with ſuch Boldneſs and Speed, 
that Thoſe that were firſt ſlain, died but at two Fur- 
longs diſtance from the Roman Camp, The Battle be- 
ing begun, Emilius came in, and found that the fore- 
moſt of the Macedonians had already pitch'd the end 
of their Spears into the Shields of his — ſo that 
it was impoſſible to come near them with their Swords. 
When he ſaw this, and that the reſt of the Macedo- 
nians took the Shields that hung on their backs, and 
brought them before them, and all at once ſtoop'd their 
Pikes againſt their Enemies Bucklers, and well conſi- 
der'd the great Strength of their united Targets, and 
dreadful Appearance of a Front ſo arm'd, he was ſeiz d 
with Amazement and Fear, as not having ſeen any thing 
more terrible, nor would he ſtick afterwards to give a 
Relation of this Sight, and his own Dread, But that 
he might not diſcourage his Troops he hid from them 
his Apprehenſions, and rode through his Army.without 
either Breaſt-plate or Helmet, with a pleaſant and chear- 
ful Countenance. | N 

On the contrary, (as Polybius relates) no ſooner was 
the Battle begun, but the Macedonian King baſely with- 
drew to the City Pydne, under a pretence of Sacrificing 
to Hercules; a God that is not wont to regard the faint 
Offerings of Cowards, or grant ſuch Requeſts as are 
unjuſt; it not being reaſonable, that He that never 
ſhoots, ſhould carry away the Prize ; He triumph that 
| Mneaks from the Battle; He that takes no pains meet 
with Tucceſs, or the wicked Man proſper. But to Eni - 
ius his Petition the God liſtned, for he pray'd for Vic- 
tory with his Sword in his Hand, and was fighting at 
the lame time that he implor'd the Divine Aſfiſtance. 


But 
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But a certain Author call'd Pofidonivs, who writ the 
Hiſtory of Perſeus, and tells us he liv'd at that Time, 
and was himſelf in this Battle, denies that he left the 
Field either through Fear or pretence of Sacrificing, 
but that the very Day before the Fight he receiv'd a 
Kick from a Horſe on his Thigh ; that though very 
much indiſpos'd, and diſſuaded by all his Friends, he 
commanded one of his Horſes to be brought, and en- 
ter d the Field unarm'd; that amongſt an infinite num- 
ber of Darts that flew about on all ſides, one of Iron 
lighted on him, and though not with the point, yet by 
a glance hit him with ſuch Force on his left fide, that 
it rent his Cloaths, and ſo bruis'd his Fleſh, that the 
Scar remain'd a long time after. This is what Peſido- 
nius ſays in defence of Perſeus. 7 1 

The Romans not being able to make a Breach in the 
Phalanx, one Salius a Commander of the Pelignians 
ſnatch'd the Enſign of his Company, and threw it 
amongſt the Enemies; which as ſoon as the Pelignian: 
perceiv'd, (for the Italians eſteem it baſe and diſhonour- 
able to abandon their Standard) they ruſh'd with great 
Violence towards that Place, and the Conflict was very 
fierce, and the Slaughter terrible on both fides: For 
Theſe endeavoured to cut their Spears aſunder with their 
Swords, or to beat them back with their Shields, or 
put them by with their Hands; on the other ſide, the 
Macedonians held their Pikes in both Hands, and pierc'd 
thoſe that came in their way and their Armour quite 
through, no Shield or Corflet. being able to refiſt the 
force of their Spears, The Pelignians were thrown 
headlong to the Ground, who againſt all Reaſon, and 
more like Brutes than Men, had run upon unavoidable 
Dangers, and certain Death; And their firſt Ranks be- 
ing ſlain, thoſe that were behind were forc'd to give 
back ; it cannot be ſaid they fled, but that they re- 
treated towards Mount Olocrus. When Emilius ſaw 
this, (as Poſidonius relates) he rent his Cloaths, for 
ſome of his Men were ready to fly, the reſt were not 
willing te engage with a Phalanx, into which they _ 

| | ope 


hope for no Entrance, but ſeem'd altogether unconquer. 
able, and as ſecure as if intrench'd, whilft guarded with 
ſuch great numbers of Pikes, which on all fides threat- 
ned the Aſſailers. But at length as the Unevenneſs of 
the Ground, and the large Extent of the Enemies Front 
made it impoſſible for them to preſerve that Hedge, or 
Rampart of Shields and Pikes every where intire and 
unbroken, Emilius perceiv*d. a great many Interſtices 
and Breaches in the Macedonian Phalanx z as it uſually 
happens in all great Armies, according to the different 
Efforts of the Combatants, whilſt in one part they preſs 
forward with eagerneſs, and in Another are forc'd to 
give back. Wherefore taking Advantage of this Oc- 
caſion, with all ſpeed he divided his Men into ſmall 


vals, and void places of the Enemies Body, and to make 
their Attack not all together in any one Place, but to 
engage in ſeparate Parties, and attack them in ſeveral 
Places at, one and the ſame time. Theſe Commands 
| Emilius gave to his Captains, and They to their Sol- 
diers; Who had no ſooner enter d the Spaces, and ſepa- 
rated their Enemies, but Some charg'd them in Flank, 
where they were naked and expos'd, Others fetching a 
Compaſs, ſet on them in the Rear, ſo that in a Mo- 
ment this terrible Phalanx, whoſe whole Force con- 
fiſted in its Union, and the Impreffion it made when 
cloſely Join'd, and cemented as it were together, was 
diſſolv'd, and broken, And when they came to fight 
Hand to Hand, the Macedonians ſmote in vain upon 
firm and long Targets with their little Swords, whilſt 
their ſlight Shields were not able to ſuſtain the weight 
and force of Thoſe of the Romans, which pierc'd through 
all their Armour to their Bodies, ſo that Many of them 
were wounded, and all ſorely diſtreſſed, 
It was here the greateſt Efforts were made on both 
ſides, when Marcus the Son of Cate, and Son-in-law to 
Emilius, after having given many Proofs of a moſt un- 
daunted Courage and Reſolution, unhappily loft his 
8word, which dropt opt of his Hand as he was fight- 
| : Nag; 


Companies, and gave them order to fall into the Inter- 
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Pig. As he was a Youth, who had acquir'd all the 
quer- MAdvantages of a generous Education, as he was the Son 
with of a renown'd Father, to whom he thought himſelf 
weat- Nanſwerable for all his Actions, and was perſuaded that 
ſs of e had better die a thouſand times than live under the * 


Front Diſhonour of ſuffering ſuch a Spoil to remain in the 
ze, or Power of his Enemies, he flew through all the Ranks, 
e and ſnd wherever he met with a Friend, or Companion, he 
rſticesWn few words acquainted him with his Misfortune, and 
ſually Wmplor'd his Aſſiſtance. In a Moment he found him 
Ferent elf ſurrounded with a Troop of the moſt Hardy, and 
r preſs Petermin'd, who follow'd their Leader, and fell with + 
cd toſWeſperate Bravery upon the Macedonians, whom after a 
is Oc- Harp Conflict, many Wounds, and much Slaughter, 
ſmall hey repuls'd, poſſeſs'd the Place that was now deſerted 


Inter-Nnd free, and ſet themſelves to ſearch for the Sword, 
make Nhich at laſt they found cover'd with a great heap of 
put to Arms and dead Carcaſes.  Overjoy'd with this Succeſs, 
ſeveral hey ſang Songs of Triumph, and with more eagerneſs ' 
mands han ever charg'd the Foes that yet remain'd firm and 
r Sol- Inbroke. In the end, three thouſand of the choſen 
| ſepa-|Mſcen, who kept their Stations, and fought valiantly to 
Flank, Ihe laſt, were all cut in pieces, and very great was the 
hing a laughter of Such as fled, inſomuch that the Plains and 
a Mo- he Hills were fill'd with dead Bodies, and the Water 
con- If the River Leucus, which the Romans did not paſs 
when ill the next day after the Battle, was then mingled 
r, was ſſithBlood ; for it is ſaid, there fell more than twenty 
o fight {ive thouſand of the Enemy; of the Romans, as Pofi= 
n upon {Wonius relates, an hundred; as Naſica, only fourſcore, 
whilſt his Battle, though ſo great, was ver - | 
weight uickly decided; it being (1) the ninth (1) Three in 
hrough our when they firſt engag'd, and not ten the Aſter- 
f them hen the Enemy was vanquiſh'd ; the reſt 2097. 
f the day was ſpent in the purſuit of CAR” 
n both Iich as fled, whom they follow's a hundred and twenty 
law to Murlongs, ſo that it was far in the Night when they 
oft un- Nturn'd. 5 * 
oft his Vor. III. | „„ A 
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All the reſt were met by their Servants with Torche e 
and brought back with Joy and great Triumph to theirſi 
Tents, which were ſet out with Lights, and deck ' 
with Wreaths of Ivy and Laurel. But the Genen 
Himſelf was overwhelm'd with Grief ; for of the two 
Sons that ſerv'd under him in the War, the youngeſ 
was miſting, whom he held moſt dear, and whoſe Cou- 
rage and good Qualities, he knew, much excell'd Thoſe. 
of his Brethren ; as he was full of Courage and ambi. 
tious of Honour, but withal unexperienced by reaſon oi 
his Youth, he concluded he was loſt by engaging tov 
far amongſt his Enemies, for want of knowing better, 
and in the heat of Action. The whole Army was ſen- 
ſible of his Dejection and Sorrow, and quitting their 
Suppers, ran about with Lights, Some to Emilius hifi, 
Tent, Some out of the Trenches to ſeek him amongf 
ſuch as were ſlain in the firſt Onſet. There was nothing 
but Grief in the Camp, and the Valley was fill'd wit 
the Cries of ſuch as call*d out for Scipio; for from hi; 
very Youth, he was endued above any of his Equals 
with all the good Qualities requiſite either for Comman 
or Counſel. At length, when it was late, and the 


almoſt deſpair'd of him, he return'd from the Purſuit. 


with only two or three of his Companions, all cover 
with the freſh Blood of his Enemies, having, like 
- well-bred Dog, follow'd the Chaſe with too eager Plea 
. fure of Victory. This was that Scipio, that afterward 
deftroy'd Carthage and Numantium ; He was withoulf,: 
diſpute the valianteſt of the Romans, and had the greateſ 
Authority amongſt them, Thus Fortune deferring t 
execution of her Spite at ſo brave an Exploit, to ſon, 
ether time, let Emilius at preſent enjoy this Victon 
with full Satisfaction and Delight, 

As for Perſeus, he fled from Pydne to Pella, with hi 
Horſemen, which were as yet almoſt entire. But whe! 
the Foot met them, they upbraided them as Cowar 
and Traitors, threw them off their Horſes, and fell 
Blows, with which many were wounded. Perſeus feat 

. ng the Conſequences of the Tumult, forſook the con 
+ mal 
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failing into Sametbracia, fled to the Temple of Cat 
and Pale for refuge; fn on + 
The Macedonians were always 2ccounted great lovers 
of their Kings; but. now,- as if the chief Pillar of 
their Conſtitution was broken, and the Whole diſſolved, 
they ſubmitted to Emilius, and in two days time made 
Him Maſter of their whole Country. This ſeems agree- 
able to their Opinion that aſcribe all his great Actions 
to good Fortune; which is farther confirmed by the 
Omen that happen'd at the Sacrifice in Ampbipolis, 
where as Emilius was going to offer, and the holy Rites 
began, a Flaſh of Lightning fell on the Altar, ſet the 
Sacrifice on Fire, and conſecrated it. But the quick 
Jpreading of his Fame on this occaſion is not leſs mira- 
culous, nor ſhews leſs of the Protection of the Gods; 
for the fourth day after Perſeus was vanquiſh'd at Pydre, 
whilſt the, People were beholding the running of the 
Horſes. in the Circus, there aroſe an unexpected Report 
that Emilius had overcome Perſeus, and reduced all Ma- 
cedonia. . This report was immediately ſpread among 
the People, which cauſed an univerſal Joy, and Shouts, 
and Acclamations fill'd the City all that Day: but when 
No certain Author of the News could be found, and 
every one appeared to have had it from hearſay, the 
Story was dropt for the preſent and vaniſhed ; till a 
few Days after it came confirmed, and then the former 
intelligence was look'd upon as miraculous, which by a 
Fiction, had told the real Truth, It is reported allo, 
that the News of a Battle that was fought in Haly, near 
the River Sagra, was earry*d into Peloponnefus the ſame 
day; and of that nigh Mycale, againſt the Medes, to 
Platea, When the Romans had defeated the Targuins, 
who were combin'd with the Latins, there were almoſt 
at the ſame time at Rome ſeen two goodly tall Men, 
-who themſelves brought the News-from the Camp. The 
firſt Man that ſpake to them in the Market-place neat 
the Fountain, where they were refreſhing their Horſes, 
which were all of a Fome, much wondred at the Re- 
port of the Victory, when, tis faid, they Both * 
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and gently ſtrok' d his Beard with their Hands, the 
Hairs of which from being black, was on the Spot 
changed to be yellow. This Circumſtance gave Credit 
to what they ſaid, and fix d the Name of Enobarbus 
(which is as much as Yellow Beard) on the Man, But: 
that which happen'd in our own Time, will make all 
Theſe credible ; for when Lucius Antonius rebell'd againſt 
Demitian, and Rome was in a Conſternation, expecting 
to ſee all Germany up in Arms, the People on a ſudden, 
no body knows upon what account, ſpread abroad a 
Rumour of the Victory, and the News ran current 
through the City, that Antonius himſelf was ſlain, his 
whole Army deſtroy' d, and that not ſo much as one 
Man had eſcap'd; nay, this belief carry'd with it ſuch 
Clearneſs and Force, that many of the Magiſtrates of- 
fer d up Sacrifices, But when at length the Author of 
this Report was ſought, and none was to be found, it 
vaniſh'd by degrees; whilſt every one ſhifted it off, 
from Himſelf to Another, and at laſt was loſt in the 

umberleſs Crowd, as in a vaſt Ocean ; and having ne 
ſolid Ground to ſupport its Credit, was in a ſhort time 
not ſo much as nam'd in the City. Nevertheleſs when 
Damitian march'd out with his Forces to the War, he 
met with Meſſengers and Letters, that gave him a Re- 
lation of the Victory; and the Fame of this Conqueſt 
came the very Day it was gain'd, though the diſtance 
of the Places was more than two thouſand five hundred 
Miles. The truth of this no Man amongft us can be 
ignorant of, | | 
But to proceed: Cneius Oftawius, who was join'd in 
command with Emilius, came to an Anchor with his 
Fleet under Samothrace, where out of his Devotion to 
the Gods, he permitted Perſeus to enjoy the Benefit of 
Refuge, but took care that he ſhould not eſcape by Sea. 
Notwithſtanding This, Perſeus ſecretly practis'd with 
Oroandes of Crete, who was Maſter of a Bark, to con- 
vey Him and his Treaſure away. He, making uſe of 
the common Arts of his Country, took in the Trea- 
ſure, and! &'d him to come in the Night with his 
3 Wife, 


— 
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Wife, Children, and neceſſary Attendents, to the Pon 
call'd Demetrius; but as ſoon as it grew dark he ſet 
fail without him. . 1 Þ 

The Hour appointed being come, Perſeus with inf 
nite Pains and Difficulty crept through a ftrait Win 
dow, croſt a Garden, and with his Wife and Children, 
Perſons unfit for ſuch Labour and Fatigue, ſcramble: 
over an old ruinous Wall, But who can expreſs the 
Anguiſh, and Agony he was in, when a Perſén wh 
met him wandring on the Shore, told him he had ſeen 
Oroandes put out to Sea; for the day then began to 
dawn, At this fatal News the diſconſolate Prince 
Fetch'd a deep figh, ſuch as might have moved the moſt 
barbarous Heart to Compaſſion ; and being now beref 
of all Hope he made back towards the Wall, not creep. 
ing as before in a clandeſtine Manner, for he ſaw he 
was diſcover'd, but endeavouring with all his Might t 
get thither if poſſible with his Wife, and eldeſt So 
Philip, before the Romans cou'd overtake them, He 
had committed his other Children into the Hands «f 
Jon of Theſſalonica, who had been his Favourite, but: 
betray'd him now in his Adverſity, for he deliver 
them up to O#avims ; ſo that, as Beaſts do when their 
young are taken, he was compell'd to yield himſelf to 
'Thoſe, who had his Children in their Power. Hi 
greateſt Confidence was in Nafica, and *twas to Him he 
call'd, but he net being there, he bewail'd his Misfor- 
tune; and ſeeing there was no poſſible Remedy, ſur 
render'd himſelf to Ofawius, And here it was that he # 
made it manifeſt, that he was poſſeſs'd with a Vic of 
more ſordid than Covetouſneſs itſelf, to wit, the fond- th 
neſs. of Life; by which he depriv'd himſelf even © th 
Pity, the only thing that Fortune never takes away e 
from the moſt wretched ; for he deſir d to be brought. ”" 
to Emilius, who aroſe from his Seat, and accompany'd A 
with his Friends went to receive him with Tears in hi 
Eyes, as a great Man fallen by the ſpecial Appointment 0 
.of the Gods, and his own ill Fortune; whilſt Perſeus ſ'® 
Which was the. moſt ſcandalous of Sights, threw _ 
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felf at his Feet, embrac'd his Knees, and utter'd ſuch 
unmanly Cries and Petitions, as Emilius was not able to 
bear, or would vouchſafe to hear; but looking on him 
with a ſad and angry Countenance, What ! (ſays he) 
Miſerable as thou art, doſt thou thus acquit Fortune, of 
what might ſeem her greateſt Crime? For by theſe Actions 
thou appeareſt worthy of thy Calamity, and that it is not 


thy preſent Condition, but former Happineſs, that was 


more than thy Deſerts, What ! doſt thou thus take away 
from my Victory, and make my Conqueſt little, by proving 
Thyſelf a Coward, and a Foe below a Roman? the moſt 
unhappy Valour challenges a great Reſpect, even from Ene- 
mies; but Cowardiſe, though never ſo ſucceſsful, from 
the Romans always meets with Scorn, Yet for all this 
he took him up, gave him his hand, and deliver'd him 
into the Cuſtody of Tubero. | 

After this he carried his Sons, his Sons-in-law, and 
others of the chiefe Quality, eſpecially Thoſe of the 
younger ſort, back with him into his Tent, where for 
a long time he ſat down without ſpeaking one word, 
inſomuch that they all wondred at him. At laft, he 
began to diſcourſe of Fortune and human Affairs. Ts it 
poſſible, ſaid he, for a Man ſo to be miſ-led in Proſpe- 
rity, as to ſuffer himſelf to be puff d up, and grozw. ar- 
rogant upon having conquer d Nations, forced Cities, an 
ſubdued Kingdoms, eſpecially fince Fortune herſelf, by thoſe 
viſible Marks of her Inſtability, and the melancholy In- 
fances of human Frailty, takes care to admoniſh the 
haughty Conqueror, that even in the hight and profuſion 
of her Favours he is to expect from her nothing ſolid, no- 
thing permanent ! In what ſeaſon of Life can a Man 
think himſelf ſecure, <vben in the very Article of Victory 
be is forced to dread the Almighty Power of Fortune, and 
in the full Tide of Foy and Succeſs meets wwith the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments, of Fealouſy and Diſtruſt, as often as the 
Principles of Reaſon lead him to reflect on the immutable 
Order of Fate, which ſpares none, but humbles one Man 
to-day, and to-morrow Another? When a Moment of time 
bas been ſufficient to overthrow the Houſe of _— 
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d vobich had exalted itſelf to the higheſt Pitch of Potwoer, 
and reduced almoſt the whole World to Subjection; when 
we are trampling on the Ruins of that Houſe, ſo flouriſh. 
ing heretofore ; when ⁊ue behold her Princes, wwho but 
yeſterday 2were at the Head of 2 formidable Army com- 
pos d of Jo many Millions, reduced to-day to the neceſſity 
4 asking Bread from their Enemies; ſhall We, who be- 

old This, preſume to flatter ourſelves that our Affairs 


are ſettled upon a ſolid Foundation, and that Time itſelf 


fall baue no Dominion over them ? Do you not therefore, 
my Children, for to you T ſpeak, do you not ſuppreſs with- 
in you that Pride and Inſolence which Victory inſpires ? 
Do you not bumble yourſelves with the Thoughts of what 
2s to come, and expect with an awful Sub miſſics what- 
ever it ſhall pleaſe Providence to inſti& on each of You 
in Abatement of this day's Proſperity ? Emilius having 
ſpoke much more to the ſame purpoſe, diſmiſs'd the 
young Men, whom this grave Diſcourſe had ſeaſonably 
chaſtiſed, and like a Bridle had curb'd their Vain-glory 
and Inſolence. | 5 
When this was done, he ſent his Army into Quar- 
ters of Refreſhment, and went himſelf to viſit Greece ; 
- there to taſte a Pleaſure not more honourable, than 
conducing to the Benefit of Mankind, For as he paſs'd 
through the Cities he eas'd the Peoples Grievances, re- 
form'd their Government, and beſtow'd Gifts upon 
them; to Some Corn, to Others Oil, out of the King's 
Store-Houſes, in which (they report) there were ſuch 
vaſt quantities laid up, that there wanted People to give 
to before they could be exhauſted. In Delphi he found 
a great ſquare Pillar of white Marble, deſign'd for the 
Pedeſtal of King Perſeus his Statue, on which he com- 


manded his Own to be plac'd ; alledging, that it was 


but juſt, that the Conquered ſhoyld give place to the 
Conqueror. In Olympra he is ſaid to have utter'd that 
ſo celebrated Speech, Th:s Jupiter of Phidias is the wery 
Jupiter of Homer. When the ten Commiſſioners ar- 
riv'd from Rome, he deliver'd up again to the Macedo- 
niaus their Cities and Country, granting them to live at 


liber ry, | 


live atl 
iberty, fl 
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liberty, and according to their own Laws, only yielding 
to the Romans the Tribute of a hundred Talents, where- 
as they were wont to pay double that Sum to their 
Kings, 'Then he celebrated all manner of Shows, and 
Games, and Sacrifices to the Gods, and made great En- 
tertainments and Feaſts 3 the Charge of all which he 
liberally defray'd out of the King's Treaſury; and 


"Eſhew'd that he underſtood the ordering and placing of 


his Gueſts, and how every Man ſhould be receiv'd ac- 


cording to his Rank and Quality, to ſuch an exact 


nicety, that the Greeks were ſurpris'd to find him ſo ex- 
pert and careful, even about trifles, and that a Man 
engaged in ſo many weighty Affairs ſhou'd obſerve a 
Decorum-in ſuch little matters. That which gave him 
the greateſt ſatisfaction was, that amidſt ſuch magnifi- ' 
cent and ſplendid Preparations, he Himſelf was always 
the moſt grateful Sight, and greateſt Pleaſure to Thoſe 
he entertained, And he told Them that ſeem'd to 
wonder at his Diligence, That there was the ſame Spirit 
required in marſhalling a Banquet, as an Army; whilſt 
the One was to he rendred very dreadful to the Enemy, 
the Other very acceptable to the Gueſts. Nor did Men 


) leſs praiſe his Liberality, and the Greatneſs of his 


Mind, than his other Virtues; for he would not ſo 
much as ſee thoſe great Quantities of Silver and Gold, 
which were heap'd together out of the King's Palaces, 
but deliver'd them to the Queſtors, to be put into the 
Publick Treaſury, He only permitted his own Sons, 
who were great Lovers of Learning, to take the King's 
Books ; and when he diſtributed ſuch Rewards as were 
due to extraordinary Valour, he gave his Son-in-law, 
Tubero, only a Bowl that weigh'd five Pounds: This is 
that Tubero we have already mention'd, who was one 
of the ſixteen Relations that liv'd together, and were 
all maintain'd out of one little Farm; and *tis faid 
that this was the firſt Plate that ever enter*d the Houſe 
of the Elians, and This was brought thither, as an 
Honour and Reward of Virtue; for before this time, 
| | | neither 
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which had exalted itſelf to the bighef Pitch of Power, 
and reduced almoſt the xvhole World to Subjection; when 
we are trampling on the Ruins of that Houſe, ſo flouriſþ- 
ing heretofore z wvhen Ive behold her Princes, obo but 
yeſterday were at the Head of a formidable Army com- 
pos d 52 Jo many Millions, reduced to- day to the neceſſity 
 asking Bread from their Enemies; ſhall We, who be- 
old This, preſume to flatter ourſelves that our Affairs 
are few upon a ſolid Foundation, and that Time v a 
ſhall have no Deminion over them ? Do you not therefore, 
my Children, Fs to you I ſpeak, do you not ſuppreſs with« 
in you that Pride and Inſolence which Victory inſpires ? 
Do you not humble yourſelves wwith the Thoughts of what 
7s to come, and eæpect with an awful Submiſſion what- 
ever it ſhall pleaſe Providence to inſti& on each of You 
in Abatement of this day's Profperity ? Emilius having 
ſpoke much more to the ſame purpoſe, diſmiſs'd the 
| young Men, whom this grave Diſcourſe. had ſeaſonably 
chaſtiſed, and like a Bridle had curb'd their Vain-glory 
and Inſolence, 5 
When this was done, he ſent his Army into Quar- 
ters of Refreſhment, and went himſelf to viſit Greece z 
there to taſte a Pleaſure not more honourable, than 
conducing to the Benefit of Mankind, For as he paſs'd 
through the Cities he eas'd the Peoples Grievances, re- 
form'd their Government, and beſtow'd Gifts upon 
them; to Some Corn, to Others Oil, out of the King's 
Store-Houſes, in which (they report) there were ſuch + 
vaſt quantities laid up, that there wanted People to give 
to before they could be; exhauſted. In Delpbi he found 
a great ſquare Pillar of white Marble, deſign'd for the 
Pedeſtal of King Perſeus his Statue, on which he com- 
manded his Own to be plac'd ; alledging, that it was 
but juſt, that the Conquered ſhould give place to the 
Conqueror. In Olympia he is ſaid to have utter d that 
ſo celebrated Speech, Th:s Jupiter of Phidias is the very 
Jupiter of Homer. When the ten Commiſhoners ar- 


riv'd from Rome, he deliver'd up again to the Macedo- 
nian their Cities and Country, granting them to live at 
„ „ / 
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liberty, and . to their own Laws, only yielding 


to the Romans the Tribute of a hundred Talents, where- 


as they were wont to pay double that Sum to their 
Kings. Then he celebrated all manner of Shows, and 
Games, and Sacrifices to the Gods, and made great En- 
tertainments and Feaſts ; the Charge of all which he 
liberally, defray'd out of the King's Treaſury ; and 
ſhew'd that he underſtood the ordering and placing of 
His Gueſts, and how every Man ſhould be receiv'd ac- 


cording to his Rank and Quality, to ſuch an exact 


nicety, that the Greeks were ſurpris'd to find him ſo ex- 
pert and careful, even about trifles, and that a Man 
engaged in ſo many weighty Afﬀairs'ſhou'd obſerve a 
Decorum in fuch little matters. That which gave him 
the greateſt ſatisfaction was, that amidſt ſuch magnifi- * 


cent and ſplendid Preparations, he Himſelf was always 


the moſt grateful Sight, and greateſt Pleaſure to Thoſe 
he entertained, And he told Them that ſeem'd to 
wonder at his Diligence, That there wvas the ſame Spirit 
required in marſhalling a Banguet, as an Army; whilſt 
the One was to he rendred very dreadful to the Enemy, 
the Other wery acceptable to the Gueſts. Nor did Men 
leſs praiſe his Liberality, and the Greatneſs of his 
Mind, than his other Virtues ; for he would not fo 
much as ſee thoſe great Quantities of Silver and Gold, 
which were heap'd together out of the King's Palaces, 
but deliver'd them to the Queſtors, to be put into the 
Publick Treaſury. He only permitted his own Sons, 
who were great Lovers of Learning, to take the King's 
Books; and when he diſtributed ſuch Rewards as were 
due to extraordinary Valour, he gave his Son-in-law, 
Tubero, only a Bowl that weigh'd five Pounds: This is 
that Tubero we have already mention'd, who was one 
of the ſixteen Relations that liv'd together, and were 
all maintain'd out of one little Farm; and *tis ſaid 
that this was the firſt Plate that ever enter'd the Houſe 


of the Elians, and This was brought thither, as an 


"Honour and Reward of Virtue; for befors this time, 
1 * | neither | 
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neither They nor their Wives would ever male ufe 
either of Silver or Gold. ELIA 
Having Thus well ſettled Things, taken his leave of 
the Grecians, and exhorted the Mucedonians, that mind- 
ful of that Liberty they had receiv'd from the Romans, 
they ſhould endeavour to maintain it, by their Obedi- 
ence to the Laws, and Concord amongſt themſelves, he 
. departed for Epire; for he had Orders from the Senate, 
to give the Soldiers that follow'd him in the War 
againſt Perſeus, the Pillage of the Cities of that Coun» 
try. Wherefore, that he might ſurpriſe and ſet upon 
them all at once, he ſummon'd ten of the principal 
Men out of every City, whom he commanded on ſuch 
an appointed Day, to bring all the Gold and Silver they 
had either in their private Houſes or Temples, and with 
every one of theſe, as if it were for this very purpoſe, 
and under a pretence of ſearching for and receiving the 
Gold, he ſent a Centurion, and a Guard of Soldiers; 
who, the ſet Day being come, roſe all at once, and at 
the very ſelf-ſame time fell upon them; ſo that in the 
ſpace of one hour a hundred and fifty thouſand Perſons 
+ were made Slaves, and threeſcore and ten Cities ſack'd. 


Yet what was given to each Soldier, out of ſo vaſt a 


Deſtruction and utter Ruin, amounted to no more than 
eleven Drachms; which made all Men dread the Iſſue 
of a War, when the Wealth of a whole Nation thus 
divided, turn'd to ſo little Advantage and Profit to each 
particular Man. N 2 5 
contrary to his gentle and mild Nature, he went down 
to Oricum, where he imbark d his Army for Traly. He 
ſail'd up the River Tier in the King's Galley, that 
had ſixteen Oars on a fide, and was richly adorn'd with 
the Armour of the Priſoners, and with Clothes of 
Purple and Scarlet; ſo that rowing the Veſſels ſlowly 
againſt the Stream, the Romans that crowded on the 
Shore to meet him, had a taſte of his following Tri- 

umph. But the Soldiers who had caſt a covetous Eye 


When Emilius had done This, which was perfectly 


U 
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on the Treaſures of Perſeus, when they cou'd not obtain 
what they thought they ſo well deſerv'd, were not only 
ſecretly enrag'd, and angry with Emilius for it, but open- 
ty complain'd, that he had been a ſevere and tyrannical 
Commander over them; nor were they ſo deſirous of a 
Triumph as might have been expected. When Servius 
Galba, who was Emilius his Enemy, though he had 
commanded a thouſand Men under him, underſtood This, 
he pull'd off the Maſk, and was ſo bold as to affirm, 
That a Triumph was not to be allow'd him; and ſow'd 
divers Calumnies among the Soldiers, which yet further 
increas'd their ill-will towards him, and deſir d the Tri- 
bunes of the People, becauſe the four hours that were 
remaining of the Day could not ſuffice for the Accuſation, 
that they would put it off till another. But when the 
Tribunes commanded him to ſpeak then, if he had any 
thing to ſay, he began a long Oration, ſtuff d with all 
manner of Reproaches, in which he ſpent the remaining 
port of the time, and the Tribunes, when it was dark, 
diſmiſs'd the Aﬀembly. The Soldiers growing more 
vehement by this, throng'd all about Galba, and entring 
into a Conſpiracy, early in the Morning again beſet the 
Capitol, where the Tribunes had appointed the following 
Aſſembly to be held. As ſoon as it was day, it was put 
to the Vote, and the firſt Tribune with a general Con- 
ſent rejected the Triumph. When what was done was 
> ſpread about, and underſtood by the reſt of the Aſſem- 
bly, the common People declar'd themſelves very much 
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ly | griev'd, that Zmilivs ſhould meet with ſuch Ignominy; 
0 but this was only in words, which had no effect; whilſt 
4 the chief of the Senate exclaim'd againſt it as a baſe Ac- 
i" tion, and excited one another to repreſs the Boldneſs and 
5 Inſolence of the Soldiers, which, if not timely prevented, 
would in a while become altogether headſtrong and un- 
4 governable. Wherefore preſſing the Crowd, they came 
"ix up in a Body, and defir'd the Tribunes to defer Polling, 
« till they had deliver*d what they had to ſay to the People. 
— All things thus ſuſpended, and Silence being made, 


Marcus Servilius ſtood up, a Man of Conſular Dis, 
| an 
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and-who had K pA See thine wt hs Meme in Ahh 


Combat. I am now (ſaid he) convinced more than ever, 
that Paulus Emilius is an able General, ſince he bas per- 

orm d ſuch famous and great Exploits, with an Army ſo 
Full of Sedition and Licentiouſneſs 3 but can never enough 
admire bow a People that ſeem'd to glory in the Triumpbs 
over the Illyrians and Africans, can now through Envy: 
refuſe to ſee the Macedonian King led alive Captive, and 


all the Glory of. Philip and Alexander ſubdu d by the Ro- 


man Power, For is it not a ſtrange thing for you, who 
upon a ſlight Rumour of Viftory, that came by chance into 
| the City, did offer Sacrifices, and put up your Requeſts un- 
to the Gods, that you might ſee the Report werify'd.; now, 
Tohen the PREY, is returned <vith an undoubted Conqueſt, 
to defraud the Gods of the Honour, and yourſelves of the 
Joy, as if you fear d to behold the greatneſs of bis wvarlike 
deeds, or were reſoly'd to ſpare the King, And of the 
two, much better were it to put a flop to the Triumph, out 
of Pity unto Him, than out of Envy to your General; yet 


to ſuch a height of Power are Malice and Envy arriv' dd 


amongſt you, that be wvho never ſaw a naked ſword, dares 
Judge of Triumphs, and a Man with an untann'd com- 
plexion, from always living in a ſhade, ſhall decide of the 
Merit of a General before you, who from ſo many years 


Service and ſuch Numbers of Wounds are the only competent 


Fudges of theſe matters. And at the ſame time putting 
aſide his Garment, he ſhew'd an infinite number of Scars 
upon his Breaſt, and turning about diſcoyer'd thoſe Parts 


which are not decent to be expoſed, Then applying 
em 


himſelf to Galba, who fell a laughing when he ſaw t 

ſwell'd, Thou (ſays he), derideft me for theſe Swellings, 
in which I glory before my Fellow-Citizens, for tis in 
| their Service, in which J rode inceſſantly night and day, 


that I receiv d them ; but go on to collect the Votes, whilſt 
T follow after, and note the baſe and ungrateful, and ſuch. 


as chooſe rather to obey the Rabble in War, than to be com- 
manded 2 their General. Tis ſaid, this Speech ſo ſtop- 
ped the Soldiers Mouths, and alter'd their Minds, that 


all the Tribes decreed a Triumph for Emilius; which 


was perform'd after this manner, The 


- 
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2 — | erefted Scaffolds in the Forum, and Places 


the Running of Horſes us'd to be ſeen, (they are 

call'd by them Cirques) and in all other parts of the 
City, where they could beſt behold the Pomp. The 
Spectators were clad in white Garments, all the Tem- 
les were open, and full of Garlands and.Perfumes, the 
Ways clear d and cleans'd by a great many Officers and 
Tipſtaves, that removed ſuch as throng'd the Paſſages, 
or ſtraggl'd up and down. This Triumph laſted three 
Days. On the Firſt, which was ſcarce long enough for 
the Sight, was to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures and 
Images, of an extraordinary bigneſs, which were taken 


from the Enemy, drawn upon ſeven hundred and fifty 


Chariots. On the Second, was carried in a great many 
Wains the. faireſt and richeſt Armour of the Macedo- 


nians both of Braſs and Steel, all newly furbiſh'd and 


gliſtering; which although pil'd up with the greateſt 
Art and Order, yet ſeem'd to be tumbled on heaps care- 
leſly and by chance; Helmets were thrown upon Shields, 
Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Cretian Targets and Thra- 
ctan Bucklers, and Quivers -of Arrows, lay huddled 
amongſt the Horſes Bits, and through Theſe there ap- 
pear'd the points of naked Swords, intermix'd with long 
Spears. All theſe Arms were ty' d together with ſuch a 
Juſt liberty, that they knock'd againſt one another as 
they were drawn along, and made a harſh and terrible 


noiſe, ſo that the very Spoils of the Conquer'd could not be 


beheld without dread. After theſe Waggons loaden with 
Armour, there follow'd three thouſand Men, who car- 
ried the Silver that was coin'd, in ſeven hundred and five 
Veſlels, each of which weigh'd three Talents, and was 
born by four Men, Others brought Silver Bowls, and 


Goblets, and Cups, all diſpoſed in ſuch Order as to make 


the beſt ſhow, and all valuable, as well for their bigneſs 
as the thickneſs of their engraved Work. On the Third 
Day. early in the morning, firſt came the Trumpeters, 
who did not ſound as they were wont in a Proceſſion or 
folemn Entry, but ſuch a Charge as the Romans uſe when 


they encourage their Soldiers to fight, Next follow'd- 
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ng Men girt about with tat, 8 


| Which led to the Sacrifice ſixſcore ſtall'd Oxen, with their 
Horns gilded, and their Heads adorn'd with Ribbands, 
and Garlands, and with Theſe were Boys that carried 
Platters of Silver and Gold. After This was brought 
the Gold Coin, which was divided into Veſſels, that 
weigh'd three Talents, like to Thoſe that contain d the 
Silver; they were in number fourſcore wanting three. 
Theſe were followed by Thoſe that brought the conſe- 
crated Bowl, which Emilius had caus'd to be made, that 


weigh'd ten Talents, and was all beſet with precious 
Stones. Then were expos'd to view the Cups of Anti- 
gs and Seleucus, and ſuch as were made after the 
aſhion invented by Thericles, and all the Gold Plate that 


was uſed at Perſeus his Table. Next to Theſe came 


Perſeus his Chariot, in which his Armour was pry: 
and on That his Diadem. And after a little intermiſſion, 


the King's Children were led Captives, and with — ä 
a Train of Nurſes, Maſters and Governors, who all 
wept and ſtretcht forth their Hands to the Spectators, 
and taught the little Infants to beg and intreat their 
Compaſlion, There were two Sons and a Daughter, 
who by reaſon of their tender Age were altogether inſen- 
ſible of the greatneſs of their Miſery, -which inſenſibility 
of their Condition, rendred it much more deplorable ; 
inſomuch that Perſeus himſelf was ſcarce regarded as he 
went along, whilſt Pity had fix'd the Eyes of the Ro- 
mans upon the Infants, and many of them could not for- 
bear Tears; All beheld the Sight with a mixture of Sor- 
row and Joy, until the Children were paſt. After his 

Children and their Attendents, came Perſeus himſelf, 
clad all in black, and wearing Slippers after the- faſhion. 


of his Country: he look'd like one altogether aftoniſh'd 


and depriv'd of Reaſon, through the greatneſs: of his 
Misfortunes. Next follow'd a great many of his Friends 
and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were disfigur'd with 
Grief, and who teſtify'd to all that beheld them, by - 
their Tears, and their continual looking upon Perſeus, ' 


that it was His hard Fortune they ſo much lafnented, 
| | and 
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and that they were regardleſs of their Own. Perſets 
Sent to Emilius, to intreat that he might not be led in 
Pomp, but be left out of the Triumph; who deriding 
(as was but juſt) his Cowardiſe and Fondneſs of Life, 
ſent him this Anſwer, That what be demanded was be- 


. fare, and is now in bis own Power; giving him to un- 


derſtand, that this Diſgrace was to be prevented by 
dipatching himſelf, which the faint-hearted Wretch had 
not the Courage to do, but being made effeminate by I 


know not what hopes, had the Miſery to ſee himſelf in 
the midſt of his own-Spoils adorn the Triumph of his 
Conqueror. After Theſe were carried four hundred 
Crowns, all made of Gold, and ſent from the Cities by 


their reſpective Ambaſladors to Emilius, as a Reward 


due to his Valour. Then He himſelf came ſeated on a 
Chariot magnificently adorn'd, (a Man worthy to be be- 
held, even without theſe Enſigns of Power.) He was clad 
in a Garment of Purple, interwoven with Gold, and held 
out a Laurel Branch in his Right Hand. All the Army in 
like manner with Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, divided 
into Bands and Companies, followed the Chariot of their 
Commander; Some ſinging Odes (according to the 
uſual Cuſtom) mingled with Rallery ; Others, Songs of 
Triumph, and the Praiſe of Emilius his Deeds; who was 
admir'd and accounted happy by all Men, and unenvy'd 
by every one that was good: Only it ſeems to be the 


Province of ſome jealous Being, to leſſen that Happineſs 


which is too great and inordinate, and ſo to mingle the 
Affairs of Human Life, that no one ſhall be entirely 
free and exempt from Calamities; but (as it is ſaid in 
Homer ) that Thoſe ſhould think themſelves truly bleſſed, 
7 . Fortune has given an equal ſhare of Good and 
Ev.. | 


 -» Emilius had four Sons, of which Seipio and Fabius (as 


is already related) were adopted into other Families; the 
other Two, which he had by a ſecond Wife, and were 


yet but young, he brought up in his own Houſe, One 


of theſe died at fourteen years of Age, five days before 
his Father's Triumph; the Other at twelve, three days 
n . after: 
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after: So that there was not a Raman without a deep 
ſenſe of his Suffering, and every one dreaded the Cruelty 
of Fortune, that did not ſeruple to bring ſo much Sorrow 
into a Houſe repleniſh'd with Happineſs, Rejoicing, and 
Sacrifices, and to intermingle Tears and Complaints, with 
Songs of Victory and Triumph. But Emilius reaſoning 
according to Judgment, conſider'd that Courage and Reſo- 
lution was not only requiſite to reſiſt Armour and Spears, 
but alſo to withſtand all the Shocks of ill Fortune; and 
ſo did he adapt and temper the Neceſſity of his preſent 
Cireumſtances, as to over-balance the Evil with the 
Good, and his, private Concerns with Thoſe of the Pub- 
lick ; that thus they might neither take away from the 
Grandeur, nor ſully the Dignity of his Victory. For, 
ag ſoon as he had buried the firſt of his Sons, (as we have 
already ſaid) he triumph'd; and the ſecond deceafing al- 
moſt as ſoon as his Triumph was over, he called an Af- 
[fembly of the People, and made an Oration to them, 
Not like a Man that ſtood in need of Comfort from 
Others, but of one that undertook to ſupport his Fellow- 
Citizens, who griev'd for the Sufferings He himſelf un- 
derwent, _ | | 
J (ſays he) that never yet fear'd any thing merely bu- 
man, amongſt ſuch as are divine, have alauays bad a 
Dread of Fortune as faithleſs and unconſtant; and on the 
very account that in this War ſhe bad been as a favourable 
Gale in all my Affairs, I ftill expected ſome Change and 
Tempeſt. For in one Day (ſays he) I paſs'd the Ionian 
Sea, and arriv'd from Brunduſium at Corcyra ; thence in 
fue more T ſacrificed at Delphi, and in other five days 
came up to 7 1 1 —— z where, after I bad 
Fniſhed the uſual Sacrifices for the Purifying of the Army, 
5 2 to my dęſign d Buſineſs, and 22 * of fifteen 
days put an bonourable Period to the War, But when 1 
Hill bad a Fealouſy of Fortune, even from the ſmooth Cur- 
rent of my Affairs, and ſaw myſelf ſecure and free from 
the Danger of any Enemy, I chiefly dreaded the change of 
ebe Goddeſs at Sea, whilſt through my Sucteſs I. brought 
Some wwith me ſo great and viclorious an Army, Jueb vaſt 


PN 


An 


Sports, and Kings themſelves Captives. | 
I was return d to you ſafe, and ſaw the City full of Foy, 
Congratulating, and Sacrifices, yet ſtill did I ſuſpect For- 
tune, as well knowing that ſhe never conferr d any Benefits 
chat were ſincere, and without: ſome Allay, Nor could my 
Mind (that was ftill as it <vere in Labour, and always 


 foreſeeing ſomething to befall this City) free itſelf from this 


Fear, until ſo great a Misfortune befell me in my own Family, 
and that in the midſt of thoſe days ſet apart for Triumph, 
I carried tæuo of the beſt of Sons one after another to their 
Funerals, Now therefore am I myſelf ſafe from Danger, 
at leaſt as to what <vas my greateſt Care; and I truſt and 
am werily perſuaded, that for the time to come, Fortune 
vill prove conſtant and harmleſs unto yon; for ſhe bas ſuf- 
ficiently wwreck'd her Envy at our great Exploits on Me 
and Mine; nor is the Conqueror a leſs famous Example f 
human Frailty, than the Man be led in Triumph, wit 
this only difference, that Perſeus, though conquer d, does 
yet enjoy his Children, and the Conqueror Emilius is de- 
prived of His. This is the generous Speech Emilius is 
ſaid to ſpeak to the People, from a Heart truly ſincere, 
and free from all Artifice, 


Although he very much pitied Perſeus his Condition, 


and ſtudied to befriend him in what he was able, yet 
could he procure no other favour than his removal from 


the common Priſon, into a more cleanly and comfortable 
Place of ſecurity, where (it is ſaid) he ſtarved himſelf to 


death, Others relate a very particular and unheard-of 


-manner of his dying, That the Soldiers that were his 
Guard, having conceiv'd a Spite and Hatred againſt him 


for ſome certain Reaſons, and finding no other way to 


grieve and afflict him, kept him from ſleep with all di- 
ligence, diſturb'd him when he was diſpos'd to reſt, 


and found out Contrivances to continue him ſtill wak- 
ing; by which means at length he was quite tired out, 


and gave up the Ghoſt. Two of his Children alſo died 
ſoon after him; the third, who was named Alexander, 
(they ſay) prov'd an exquiſite Artiſt in turning and grav- 
ing in Miniature, and withal learn'd ſo perfectly to ſpeak 
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90 The LIFE of 

an write the Roman Language, that he became Clerlæ 
to the Senate, and behay'd himſelf in his Office with 
great Skill and Conduct, 8 
They aſcribe to Emzlius's Conqueſt in Macedonia, this 
moſt acceptable Benefit to the People, viz. That he 
brought ſo vaſt a quantity of Money into the Publick 
Treaſury, that they never paid any Taxes till Hirtius 


the War between Anthony and Ceſar. There was this 
peculiar and remarkable in Emlizs, That though he was 
extremely beloy'd and honour'd by the People, yet he 
always fided with the Nobles; nor would he either fay 
or do any thing to ingratiate himſelf with the Vulgar, 
but conſtantly adher'd to the Nobility, and Men of the 
chiefeſt Rank, in all matters of Government. Which 
thing in after-times was caſt in Scipio Africanus his 
Teeth by Appius; for theſe two were in their time the 
moſt conſiderable Men in the City, and ftood in compe- 
tition for the Office of Cenſor, The One had on his fide 
the Nobles and the Senate, (to which Party the Family 
of the Appians were always true;) the Other, although 
His own Intereſt was great, yet he did make uſe of the 
Favour and Love of the People. When therefore Apprus 
ſaw Scipio come to the Forum ſurrounded with Men of 
mean Rank, and ſuch as were but newly made free, 
yet were very fit to manage a Debate, gather together 
the Rabble, and carry whatſoever they defign'd by Im- 
portunity and Noiſe, crying out with a loud Voice; 
Groan now (ſays he) O Paulus Emilius! If you bave 
&nowwledge in your Grave of what is dene aboue, that your 
Son pretends to be Cenſor, by the heip of Emilius a com- 
mon Crier, and Licinnius 4 Barreter. As for Scipio, he 
had the good-will of the People, becauſe he was al- 
ways courting them; but Emilzzs, although he teok 
part with the Nobles, yet was as much the Peoples 
Darling, as He that ſought by little Arts to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Multitude : and This they made mani- 
Feſt, when amongſt other Dignities, they thought him 
worthy of the Office of Cenſor, a Truſt accounted moſt 


and Panſa were Conſuls, which was in the firſt Year of 
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facred, and of very great Authority, as well in other 
things as in the ſtrict Examination into Mens Lives: 
For the Cenſors had Power to expel a Senator, and inrolt 
whom they judg'd moſt fit in his room, and to difgrace 
ſuch young Men as liv'd licentiouſly, by taking away 
their Horſes. - Beſides this, they were to value and cefs 
each Man's Eſtate, and regiſter the number of the Peo- 


ple: There were numbred by Emilius thirty three Mil- 


lion ſeven Thouſand four Hundred and fifty two Men. 
He declar'd Marcius Emilius Lepidus Prince of the Se- 
nate, who had already four times arrived at that Honour, 
and remoy'd from their Office only three Senators of the 
leaſt Note. The fame Moderation he and his Fellow 
Cenſor, Marcius Philippus, us d at the Muſter of the 
Roman Knights. 

Whilſt he was thus buſy about many and weighty 
Affairs, he fell fick of a Diſeaſe, which at firſt ſeem'd 
hazardous; and although after a while it prov'd without 
Danger, yet was it very troubleſome an nd difficult to be 

cur'd; ſo that by the Advice of his Phyficians he ſail'd 
to Velia, a Town in Italy, and there dwelt a long time 
near the Sea, where he enjoy'd all poſſible Quietneſs. 
The Romans in the mean-while long' d for his Return, 
and oftentimes by their Speeches in the Theatres, gave 
publick Teſtimonies of their great Deſires and Im- 
patience to ſee him, When therefore the time drew 
nigh, that a ſolemn Sacrifice was of neceſſity to be offer- 
ed, and he found, as he thought, his Body ſtrong enough, 
he came back again to Rome, and there perform'd the 
Holy Rites with the reft of the Prieſts, the People 
in the mean time crowding about him, and congratu- 
lating his Return. The next day he facrific'd again to 
the Gods for his Recovery ; and having finiſh'd the 
Rites, return'd to his Houſe, and went to Bed; when 
all on a ſudden, and before any Change cou'd be per- 
ceiv'd in him, he fell into a raging Fit, and being quite 
depriv'd of his Senſes, the third day after ended his Life, 
in which he had wanted no manner of thing, which is 
* to human Happineſs, His Funeral 


alſo 


92 © The Compariſon of : 


alſo was attended with the moſt ſolemn and ſurprifing 
Pomp, and his Virtue grac'd with the beſt and happieſt 
Obſequies; not ſuch as conſiſted in Gold and Ivory, or 
the like ſumptuous and ſplendid Preparations, but in the 
good-will, honour and love, not only of his Fellow- 
Citizens, but even of his Enemies. For as many of the 
Spaniards, Ligurians and Macedonians as happen'd to be 
then at Rome, and were young and luſty, help'd to carry 
the Bier, whilſt the aged followed, calling Emilius their 
Benefactor and the Preſerver of their Countries. He 
did indeed not only in the time of his Victories treat all 
with kindneſs and clemency, but continu'd all the reſt 
of his Life ſtill to ſerve and oblige them, as if they 
had been his intimate Friends and Relations. They 
1 ſay his whole Eſtate ſcarce amounted to 
( 1) In Eng- (1) three -hundred and. ſeventy thouſand 
iſh Money Drachmas, which he left between his two 
11947 /. Sons; but Scipio the younger, who was 
185. 4d. adopted into x & richer Family of Africanus, 
| f gave it all to his Brother. This Account 
we have of the Life and Character of Paulus Emilius. 


\ 


The Compariſon of no LEON with 
; Cr en ee 7 


F we conſider theſe two Heroes, as Hiſtorians have 
repreſented them to us, very little differente will 

be found between em in the Compariſon. They 
made War with two Powerful Enemies: The One 
againſt the Macedonians, and the Other againſt the Car- 
thaginians, and the Succeſs of Both was equally glorious. 
One of them conquer'd Macedon, and ſubverted the 
Structure of Antigonus his Fortune and Family, which 
had flouriſh'd down from. him in an uninterrupted Suc- 
cellion of ſeven Kings, the Ocher expell'd Tyranny yo” 
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Pimoleen and P. Emilius. 93 
of Sicily, and reſtor d that Iſland to its ancient Liberty. 
Unleſs it be urged in Favour of Emilius, that He engag d 
with Perſeus, when his Forces were entire, and com- 
pos'd of ſoch Men as had often fought with Succeſs 
againſt the Romans : Whereas Timoleon found Dionyſius 
in a deſpairing Condition, his Affairs being reduc'd to 
the laſt Extremity. On the other hand, This may be 
ſaid in Favour of Timoleon, That he vanquiſh'd ſeveral 
Tyrants and a Powerful Carthaginian Army, with an 
inconſiderable number of Men gather'd together from all 
parts: Not with fuch an Army as Emilius had, of well- 
diſciplin'd Soldiers, experienc'd in War, and accuſtom'd 
to obey ; but ſuch as through the hopes of Gain reſorted 
to him, unſkill'd in Fighting and ungovernable. And 
when Actions are equally glorious, and the Means to 
compaſs them unequal, the greateſt Efteem is certainly due 
to that General, who conquers with the ſmaller Power. 
Both had the Reputation of behaving themſelves with 
an uncorrupted Integrity, in all Affairs they manag' d: 
But Emilius had the advantage of being from his Infancy, 
by the Laws and Cuſtoms of his Country, train'd up to 
the well management of publick Affairs, which Timoleon 
wanted, but by uſe brought himſelf to. And this is 
plain; for at that time all the Romans were educated 
with the greateſt Modefty and Temperance, and taught 
a Reverence for, and an inviolable Obſervance to the 


| Laws of their Country; Whereas tis remarkable, that 
not one of the Grecian Generals commanding in Sicily, 


cou'd keep himſelf uncorrupted, except Dion, and of 
Him they entertain'd 2 that he wou' d eſtabliſh 
a Monarchy there, after the Lacedæmonian manner. 


Timæus writes, that the Syracuſians ſent 22 home 


Joaden with Infamy, for his unſatiable Covetouſneſs, and 
the many Bribes he took when he commanded the Army. 
Divers Hiſtorians mention, that Pharax the Spartan, and 
Calippus the Athenian, committed feveral wicked and 
treacherous Acts, deſigning to make themſelves Kings of 


Sicily. But what were theſe Men, and what ſtrength 


had they to nouriſh ſo vain a Thought ? For the Firſt of 
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them was a Follower of Dienyſius, when he was expell'd 
Syracuſe, and the Other a hired Captain of Foot under 
Dion, and came into Sicily with him. 
But Timoleon, at the Requeſt and Prayers of the Syra- 
cuſians, was ſent to be their General, not ſeeking for the 
Command, but when plac'd in his hands, manag' d it to 
the beſt advantage; and no ſooner had reſtor d Sicily to 
her Liberty, but he willingly reſign'd his Charge. 
This is truly worthy our Admiration in Emilius, That 
tho' he conquer'd ſo great and rich a Realm, as that of 
Macedon, yet he would not touch, nor ſee any of the 
Money, nor did he advantage himſelf one farthing by it, 
though he was very generous of his own to others 
This is not mention'd to reflect on Timoelon, for accepting 
of a fair Houſe and handſom Eſtate in the Country, with 
which the Syracuſians had preſented him; for on that 
occaſion it was not diſhoneſt to receive em: But yet 
there is greater Glory in a Refuſal; and that is the ſu- 
premeſt Virtue, which lets the Praiſe of good Men be the 
Reward of its Actions, and refuſes all Gifts, how well 
ſoever it may have deſerved them. And as that Body is, 
without doubt, the moſt ſtrong and healthful, which 
can the eaſieſt ſupport extreme Cold and exceſſive Heat, 
in the Change of Seaſons; and That the moſt firm and 
collected Mind, which is not puff'd up with Proſperity, 
nor dejected in Adverſity: So the Virtue of Emilius was 
eminently ſeen, in that his Countenance and Carriage 
was the ſame upon the Loſs of two beloved Sons, as 
when he achiev'd his greateſt Victories and Triumphs. 
But Timoleon, after he had juſtly puniſhed his Brother, a 
truly heroick Action, let. his Reaſon yield to a cauſeleſs 
Sorrow, and, dejected with Grief and Remorſe; he for- 
bore for twenty years together to appear in any publick 
place, or meddle with any Affairs of the Commonwealth. 
*Tis truly very commendable to abhor and ſhun the do- 
ing of any baſe Action; but to ſtand in fear of the Peo- 
. ples Cenſure, or common Talk, may argue a harmleſs 
: _ peaceable Mind, but never a brave and truly heroick 
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AT O the Elder one day hearing ſome Per- 

5 ſons extol a Man that had ſhewn a thought- 
leſs Temerity in Battle, and ran headlong 
into the greateſt Dangers without Conſide- 

ns ration, ſaid, there was a great deal of diffe- 
rence between having an Eſteem for Valour, and a Con- 
tempt for Life; a Saying full of Wiſdom and Truth. 


Tis related that there was in King Antigonus's Army 


a Soldier of a very unhealthy Complexion, who how- 
ever diftinguiſh'd himſelf on all occafions by an un- 
common Boldneſs and Intrepidity z which made the 
King take notice of him, and ask him the Cauſe of 
his pale and fickly Look; and learning from him that 
it was owing to a ſecret Diſeaſe he had, gave ſtrit Or- 
der to his Phyficians to take all poſſible Care of him, 
and to ſpare neither Coſt nor Pains for his Cure. In a 
ſhort time this bold Fellow was cur'd ; after which he 
never appear d ſo fond of Danger, nor daring in Battle; 

3 1 inſomuch 
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inſomuch that the King, being very much ſurprie'd at 

ſuch a Change, reproach'd him with it: but the Soldier, 

far from concealing the true Reaſon, ſaid, Sir, You only 

are the Cauſe that I am leſs bold and deſperate than hereto- 

fore, 2 me from that Miſery ⁊ubich made Life 

a Burden to me. And to this purpoſe is the Saying of a 

certain Sybarite concerning the Spartans, that it was no 

great matter if They <vere forward to expoſe themſelves in 

Battle, and ſeem d to tourt Death, wwbich was a Deli- 

werance to Them from all the Hardſhips and Sewveritres they 

Suffer'd in Life, But tis no wonder at all that ſo ef- 

feminate a Race of People as the Sybarites, weaken'd, 

and, as it were, diſſolv'd in Luxury and Pleaſure, ſhou'd 

imagine that They who deſpis'd Death, did it not out 
of a Love of Virtue and Honour, but from a Wearineſs 
and Abhorrence of Life. But the Lacedemenians were 
of a different Opinion 3 They thought that the whole 
Benefit and Advantage either of Life or Death conſiſted 
in living virtuouſly, and dying honourably; according 
to the old Epitaph, 


. They dy'd, but net as lawiſh of their Blood, 
or thinking Death itſelf <vas ſimply good. 
Both Life and Death the ſtricteſt Virtue try d, 
And as That call d they gladly lid, or dy d. 


For neither is an endeavour to avoid Death blameable, 
when Life may be defir'd without ſhame or diſhonour 3 
not is there any Virtue in ſuffering Death with Conſtan- 
cy and Reſolution, when it preceeds only from an Aver- 
fion to Life. Hence it is that Homer repreſents his 
braveſt and ſtouteſt Warriors going to Battle-very well 
arm'd ; and the Grecian Legiſlators puniſh'd any one 
that threw away his Shield, and yet excus'd 'the loſs of 
a Sword or Spear; intimating thereby, that a Man's 
care in preſerving himſelf is preferable to his hurting the 
Enemy, eſpecially in a Governor of any Place, or a Ge- 
neral, And indeed, to make uſe of Ipbicrates s Com- 
pariſon, if we compare the light - arm'd Infantry to the 
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Hands, the Cavalry to the Feet, the main Body to the 


Breaſt, and the General to the Head, that General 
who ſuffers himſelf to be carried too far by his martial 


Ardor, and expoſes himſelf to unneceſſary Dangers, does 


not only riſk and hazard his own Perſon, but the 
Lives of all Thoſe, whoſe Safety depends on Him. And 
therefore Callicratides, tho' in other reſpects a great Man, 


did not anſwer the Augur well, who beſought him to 


to be cautious and regardful of his own Safety, becauſe 
the Entrails of the Victim boded ill to him, and threa- 
ten'd his Life; Sparta, ſaid he, is not bound up in one 
Man. *Tis true indeed, that Callicratides, fighting un- 
der the Command of another Perſon, whether by Sex or 
Land, was no more than one Man; but being General 
of an Army, he ſeem'd to contain in himſelf the whole 
Strength and Power of all Thoſe that were under his 
Command; ſo that He, on whoſe Life alone the Safe 
of ſo many Thouſands depended, was no longer a angle 
Perſon. 71 | e 
The Anſwer of old Antigonus, juſt before a great 
Sea-Fight near the Iſland of Andros, to One who told 
him that the Enemy was far ſuperior to him in number 
of Ships, was much better; For bow many then, ſaid he, 
doſ thou reckon Me ? thereby laying a proper ſtreſs upon 
the Importance of a chief Commander, when that Dig- 
nity is accompanied with Experience and Valour, whoſe 
firſt and principal Care it ought to be, to ſave Him, who 
is the Safety and Security of all the Reſt. | 


On this account we ought to admire what Timotheus 
ſaid one day, when Chares was ſhewing the Athenians 


the Wounds he had receiv'd while he was their General, 


and his Shield pierc'd by a Spear; As for my part, ſaid 


he, wwhen I beſieg d Samos, fees an Arrow fall ve 
near me, hot much vas I aſham” 2 baving needleſsly 
expos d myſelf Ithe a raſh young Fellow, and further than 


became the Commander of ſo great an Army ! But where 
Succeſs in a great meaſure depends on the General's ex- 
poſing himfelf, in ſuch a caſe he ought to play the Man, 
and puſh on at all Adventures without agy.Regard to his 


Perſon, 
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Perſon, or their Maxims, who ſay that a General ought 
to die of Age, or at leaſt an old Man: But where the 
Advantage of his Victory will be of no great Importance, 


and the Conſequence of his Fall will be utter Ruin, no 
body would defire him to perform the part of a com- 
mon Soldier, which may be attended with the loſs of the 
General. DENT | 

This is what J judg'd proper to premiſe before the 
Lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were Both great 
Men, but Both periſh'd by their Raſhneſs; For being 
very brave and daring, and having done Honour to their 
Country by their glorious Exploits, perform'd againſt 
very formidable Enemies, (the One having vanquiſh'd 
Hannibal, till then invincible ; and the Other defeated 
the Lacedemonians, that were Maſters both at Sea and 
Land, in a pitch'd Battle,) they ventur'd too far, and 
inconſiderately threw away their Lives, when their 
Countries ſtood moſt in need of ſuch valiant Men, and 
ſuch brave Commanders. And therefore from the Si- 
militude there' was' between them we have drawn their 
Parallel, | | 1 

Pelopidas, the Son of Hippoclus, was deſcended, as 
Epaminondas likewiſe was, from one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous Families in Thebes, He was brought up from his 
Infancy in Plenty and Opulence, and coming early to 
the poſſeſſion of a great Eſtate, made it his buſineſs to 
relieve and aſſiſt ſuch as were. poor and indigent, but 
yet worthy and deſerving ; that he might make it ap- 


pear he was truly the Maſter of, and not a Slave to, his 


Riches. For among Mankind, as Ariſtotle ſays, Some 
through Avarice make do uſe at all of their Wealth, 
while Others abuſe it to Dehauchery and Exceſs ; Theſe 
live perpetual Slaves to their Pleaſures, the Others to 
Care and Buſineſs. All the Thebans, except Epaminondas, 
made uſe of Pelopidas's Generoſity, and thankfully re- 
ceiv'd his Favours; but he cou'd never prevail with 
Him to accept his Preſents, or partake of his Abundance ; 
and finding it the eaſier Taſk, he condeſcended to ſtoop 
to His Poverty; and, after His Example, took a _— 
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ſure in ordinary Apparel, a frugal Table, unwearied 


Labour, and in appearing plain and open in the higheſt 
Poſts and Employ ments; like Capaneus in Euripides, 
who poſſeſſing vaſt Wealth, was no way elated by it; 
fo that he thought it a ſhame to ſpend more upon Him- 

ſelf, than the pooreſt Theban, "i | 

As for Epaminondas, Poverty was grown. familiar. to 
Him by being hereditary ; but yet he made it more light 
and eaſy by Philoſophy, and by chooſing from the be- 


ginning a plain ſimple Life, that was all of a piece. But 


Pelopidas married into a good Family, and had a great 
many Children ; yet, notwithſtanding the increaſe of his 
Expences, ſtill forgetful of the main Chance, and beſtowing 
all his Time upon the Publick, he at laſt very much im- 
paired his Eſtate,” And when ſome of his Friends one day 
repreſented it to him, and told him, that Money which 
he neglected was a very neceſſary Thing: Very neceſſary 
truly, reply'd he, but tis for Nicoderaus there; pointing 
to a Man of that Name, that was both lame and blind. 
 Epaminondas and He were both born with the ſame Diſ- 
poſitions to all kind of Virtues, but Pelopidas took more 
pleaſure in the Exerciſes of the Body, and Epaminondas 
in the Improvement of the Mind; ſo that they ſpent 
all their leiſure time, the One in Hunting, and the 
Paleſtra, the Other in learned Converſation and the ſtudy 
of Philoſophy. But of all the famous Actions for 
- which they are ſo much celebrated, the judicious part of 
mankind reckon none ſo great and glorious as that 
ſtrict Friendſhip which they inviolably-preſery'd through 
the whole courſe of their Lives, in all the high Poſts 
they held, both military and civil, For whoever con- 
, fiders the Behaviour of Ariſtides and Themiftocles, of Ci- 
mon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, during their 
Adminiſtration of Affairs, and confiders the Diſſenſion, 
Jealouſy, and Envy that alwawys reign'd between em; 
and then reviews that Harmony and Affection, that Ho- 
nour and Reſpect which Pelopidas and Epaminondas con- 
ſtantly had, and expreſs'd for each other; muſt confeſs 
that theſe two great. Men more truly deſerved to be 
3 I 2 ſtyl'd 
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ſtyl'd Companions and Brothers in Government and 
Command, than thoſe Others, whoſe perſonal Enmity 


exceeded even That they bore the Enemies of their 


Country, making it the Buſineſs of their whole Lives to 
ſupplant and ruin one another, The true and only 
cauſe of this excellent Conduct was their Virtue, which 
kept them, in all their Actions, from aiming at Wealth 
and Glory, which fatal Contentions are always attended 
by Envy; but being both equally inflam'd with a divine 
Ardour to make their Country proſperous and happy by 
their Adminiftration, they look'd upon each other's Suc- 
ceſs as their Own. OOTY 
Moft Authors indeed write that their Friendſhip did 
not begin till the Battle of Mantinea, when the Thebans 
Kent Succours to the Lacedæmonians, who were at that 
time their Friends and Allies, For being Both in that 
Battle, near one another, in the Infantry, and fighting 
ngainft the Arcadians, that Wing of the Lacedæmonians 
in which they were, gave way and was brokenz which 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas perceiving, they join'd their 
Shields, and keeping cloſe together, bravely repuls'd all 
that attack'd *em ; till at laſt Pelopidas, after receiving 
ſeven large Wounds, fell upon a heap of Friends and Ene- 
mies that lay dead together, Epaminondas, tho' he be- 
 Jiev'd him lain, advanc'd before him to defend his Body 
and Arms, and for a long time maintain'd his Ground 
againſt great numbers of the Arcadians, being reſoly'd to 
die rather than deſert his Companion, and leave him in 
the Enemy's Power; but being wounded in his Breaſt 
by a Spear, and in his Arm by a Sword, he was quite 
diſabled and ready to fall, when Age/ipolis, King of the 
Spartans, came from łhe other Wing to his Relief, and, 
beyond all Expectation, ſaved both their Lives. | 
After this Battle the Lacedæmonians carried it very fair 
towards the Thebans, in all outward appearance, as good 
Friends and Allies, but were in reality jealous of the grow- 
ing Power and Grandeur of their City. But above all, 
they had conceiv'd a particular and implacable? Hatred 
againſt Iſmenius and Andreclides's Party, in which aha, 
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das was an Aſſociate, looking upon em as too popular, 
and too great Friends to Liberty, Archias, Leontidas 
and Philip, who were the Heads of the Party that op- 
pos'd Iſmenius, all Three very rich, immoderately ambi- 
tious, and violently bent upon an Oligarchical Govern- 
ment, having diſcover'd how the Lacedæmonians ſtood 
inclin'd, propos'd to Phœbidas, who was marching by 
Thebes with a Body of Troops, to ſeize the Caſtle call'd 


Cadmæa, to drive away All of the oppoſite Party, to 


make it ſubje& to the Lacedemonians, and to put the 
Government into the Hands of the Nobility. 
_ Phebidas approv'd their Propoſal, and during the Fe- 
Rival of Ceres, when the Thebans little expected any Act 
of Hoſtility, put his Deſign in Execution, and made 
himſelf Maſter of the Caſtle. Iſmenius was taken and 
carried away to Lacedæmon, where he was in a ſhort time 
murder d; but Pelopidas, Pherenicus, Androclides, and 
many more that fled, were ſentenc'd to perpetual Ba- 
niſhment, As for Epaminondas, he remain'd at Thebes 
unmoleſted, and diſregarded, as a Man whom Philoſophy 
had made unactive and difinclin'd to attempt, and whom 
Poverty render'd unable to proſecute any great Under- 
When an Account was brought to Lacedæmon of 
what Phebidas had done, he was depriv'd of his Com- 


mand, and fin'd a hundred thouſand Drachmas ; but they 


ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Cadmæa, and continued a Gar- 


riſon in it, | 3 : 
All the other Parts of Greece were greatly ſurpris'd at. 


this ridiculous Inconfiſtency, to authorize and confirm an 
Action, and yet at the ſame time puniſh the Actor. The 


 Thebans having thus loſt their ancient Form of Govern- 


ment, and being enſlay'd by Archias and Leontidas, ſaw 
no means nor hopes of being freed from a Tyranny, 


which was ſupported by the Lacedæmonians, nor a poſſi- 
bility of breaking the Yoke, but by ſuch a Power as was 
ſufficient to beat them from their Command both by 
Sea and Land. ; 
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In the mean time, Leontidas, being inform'd that the 
Exiles had retir'd to Athens, where they were kindly re- 
ceiv'd by the People, and honour'd by all good Men, 
form'd ſecret Deſigns againſt their Lives, by means of 
certain unknown Bravos whom he ſent thither. Andro- 
clides fell by their Hands, but all the reſt eſcap'd. 
At the ſame time the Athenians receiv'd Letters from 
Sparta, warning them neither to receive nor.cheriſh the 
Exiles, but expel them as Perſons who had been declar'd 
common Enemies to Greece by all the Allies, But the 
Athenians, beſides their natural Inclination to Humanity, 
thought themſelves obliged to make a grateful acknow- 
ledgment and return to the Thebans, who had very 
much aſſiſted them in reſtoring their Democracy, and 
publickly enacted, that if any Athenian ſhou'd march 
armed againſt the Fyrants through Beotia, it ſhou'd be 
done without any notice taken of it, or ſtop put to it, 
by any Bœotian whatever; the Athenians, I ſay, moved 
by theſe Conſiderations, attempted nothing at all againſt 
he Thebans. _ | | | 
Pelopidas, tho' very young at that time, privately ex- 
Cited each ſingle Exile, and often told them at their Meet- 
ings, that it was both diſponourable and impious to ne glełr̃ 
their inſlaved and ingarriſon d Country, and laxily con- 
tented with their own lives and ſafety gepend on the De- 
erces of the Athenians, and  fazun for fear on ever 
ſmoot h-tongued Orator, that knows how to cajole the People. 
No: they muſt venture All, taking Thraſibulus bis Cou- 
rage for Example ; for as He advanced from Thebes, 
and broke the Power of the Tyrants. in Athens, ſo ſpou d 
They march from Athens, and free Thebes, 'When he 
had perſuaded them by this Diſcourſe, . they ſent ſecretly 
to Thebes, to acquaint their Friends there with their 
Deſigns, which were highly approv'd of, and Charon a 
Perſon of the greateft Quality in the City offer'd his 
Houſe for their Reception. Pbjlidas had found means 
to be made Secretary to Arc bias and Philip, who were 
then Captains of the Militia ; and as for Epaminandas, he 
Had taken pains all along to inſpire the Prout with a 
daring 


he told them, that they ought rather to be a 
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daring Courage and Magnanimity : For at their Exer- 
ciſes he always advis'd them to challenge and wreſtle 
with the Spartans, and when he ſaw them. pleas'd and 
elated for having thrown, and gotten the better of en 
ſpam'd to be 
ſuch Coxvards, as to be enſlav'd to Thoſe, wwhom in firength 
they ſo much excelled, 

The Day for Action being ſet, it was agreed upon by 
the Exiles that Phenericus with the reſt ſhould ſtay at 
Tbriaſium, and ſome few of the younger Men try the 
firſt Danger by endeavouring to get into the City, and if 
they were ſurpriſed by their Enemies the Others ſhou'd 
take care to provide for their Families. Pelopidas was 
the. firſt that offer'd himſelf for this Undertaking, and 
after him Melon, Damoclides and Theopompus 3 all of 
'em Perſons of the beſt Families in Thebes, intimate 
and faithful Friends in all things elſe, but Rivals in Ho- 
nour and Glory, They were in all twelve, and having 
taken leave of their Companions that ſtay d behind at 
Thriafium, and diſpatch'd a Meſſenger to advertiſe Charon 
of their coming, they ſet forward, meanly clad, and 
carrying with em Hounds and hunting Poles; that 
whoever met them on the Road might ſuſpect nothing at 
all, but take em for Hunters ſtraggling about in ſearch 
or purſuit of their Game. 1 
When their Meſſenger arriv'd at Thebes, and had 
given Charon an account of their being upon the Road, 


the approach of Danger did not make him change his 


Mind; but like a Man of Probity and Honour, he 
ſtood to his Promiſe, and made Preparations to receive 
em. 8 | 

Among Thoſe who were privy to this Deſign, there 
was one Hippeſthenides, who was no ill Man, but lov'd 
his Country, and wou'd with all his Heart have done the 
Exiles any manner of Service; but he wanted that For- 
titude and Firmneſs of Reſolution which the preſeat Exi- 


gency and the nature of ſuch an Affair requir d. This 


Man reflecting on the Greatneſs of the Danger in which 
they were going to embark, and ast able io comprhend 


-_ 
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| how by the weak aſſiſtance of a few indigent Exiles they 
ſhou'd be ſtrong enough to ſhake the Spartan Govern- 


ment, and-free themſelves from that Power, grew giddy 


as it were with the Reflection; and unable to clear up all 
thoſe Difficulties and Obſtacles that preſented themſelves 
in crowds to his Imagination, went privately to his own 
Houſe, and diſpatched a Friend to Melon and Pelopidas, 
defiring them to defer their Enterpriſe for the preſent, 
to return to Athens, and wait there *till a more favou- 
rable opportunity ſhou'd offer, | 15 
This Meſſenger's Name was Clidon, who going home 
in all haſte, and bringing his Horſe out of the Stable, 
commanded his Wife to bring him the Bridle; but ſhe 
being at a loſs, and not knowing where to find it, ſaid, 
ſhe had lent it to a Neighbour : Clidon upon this fell into 
a Paſſion, from whence they ſoon proceeded to reproach- 
ful Language, and after that to direful Imprecations, his 
Wife curſing him bitterly, and praying that his Journey 
might prove fatal to Himſelf, and Thoſe that ſent him. 
Clidon's Paſſion tranſported him ſo far, that he ſpent 
moſt of the day in this ſquabble, and looking upon what 
had happen'd as an ill Omen laid afide all thoughts of 
his Journey, and went elſewhere. So near were theſe 
reat and glorious Deſigns of miſcarrying in the very 
Birth. But Pelopidas and his Aﬀociates dreſſing them- 
ſelves like Peaſants, divided, and whilſt it was yet day 
enter'd at ſeveral Quarters of the City ; beſides, it was 
the beginning of Winter, and the Snow fell, which 
contributed much to their Concealment, becauſe moſt 
of the Citizens kept within Doors to avoid the Incle- 
mency of the Weather, But They that were in the 
Secret receiv'd *em as they came, aud conducted em 
forthwith to Charon's . Houſe ; all of 'em together, 
Exiles and Others, making up forty eight in number. 
As for the Tyrants, their Affairs ſtood thus; Pbili- 


das, their Secretary, was, as I ſaid before, an Accom- 


plice, privy to the whole Affair, and very forward to 
promote it. He had ſome time before promis'd Archias 
and his- Friends an Entertainment at his Houſe that very 
8 * ? Day, 
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| Day, and to provide ſome of the fineſt Ladies of Pleaſure 


in the Town to give them the Meeting. This he did 
with a view, that when they were enfeebled by Lewd- 
neſs and Exceſs, they might fall a more eaſy Sacrifice to 


Thoſe who had conſpir'd, by their Fall, the deliverance 


of their Conatry, 


While they were at Table, beginning to reliſh their 


Wine, and growing very chearful, a Rumour was ſpread 
among em, no body knew how, which, tho? not falſe, 


ſeem'd uncertain, and confirm'd by no Circumſtance, 


that the Exiles lay ſomewhere conceal'd in . the City. 
Philidas did what he cou'd to divert the Diſcourſe; but 
Archias ſent an Officer to Charon to command his im- 
mediate Attendence. By this time it was growing dark, 
ſo that Pelopidas and his Friends were preparing for 
Action, having their Armour on already, and their 
Swords girt: when on a ſudden a great knocking was 
heard at the Door, whereupon one ſtepping forth to know 
the meaning of it, and learning from the Officer that 
he was come with an Order to carry Charon to Archias, 
he return'd in great Haſte and Confuſion, to give them 
an account of this terrible News, Every one at firſt be- 
liev'd that the whole Plot was diſcover'd, and that they 
ſhou'd be all deftroy'd, without being able to perform 


any Exploit, worthy Men of their undaunted Bravery 


and Reſolution, However they were unanimous in their 
Opinion that Charon ſhou'd obey the Order, and appear 
boldly before the Tyrants, as no way terrify'd or con- 


 ſcious of any Guilt. 5 
Cbaron was a reſolute brave Man, unmov'd at any 


Danger that threaten d Himſelf, but full of Concern for 


the Safety of his Friends; and apprehending that the 
World might cenſure him, and ſuſpect him of Trea- 
chery in caſe ſo many valiant Citizens as he had receiv'd 
into his Houſe ſhou'd happen ta miſcarry, when he was 
juſt ready to depart, he went into the Womens Apart- 
ment, and brought out his only Son, who was a Youth 


indeed, but for Beauty and Strength ſuperior to any of 


his Age, and with theſe Words deliver d him to Pelopi- 
9 | das, 
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das, If you fd Me a Traitor uſe this Boy as an Enemy, 
and be cruel in the Execution. 
This Concernment, and Affection of bare; drew 


Tears from Many; but extremely troubled All, that he 


ſhou'd think any one among em cou'd be gullty of ſuch 
Baſeneſs or Cowardiſe at the approach of Danger, as 
either to ſuſpect or blame his Conduct; and moſt ear- 
neſtly beſought him not to leave his Son with Them, 
but to remove him ſomewhere to a place of Safety; that 


ſo he might one day revenge his Friends and Country, if 


He was ſo happy as to eſcape the Tyrants Fury, But 
Charon abſolutely refus'd to remove him, ſaying, What 

Life, what Safety can be more honourable, than to die 
bravely with his Father, and ſuch generous Friends and 
Companions ? Then imploring the Protection of the Gods, 
and ſaluting, and encouraging them: All, he left the, 
and departed. 

On the Way, „ as he went eng! he N to 
recover himſelf, and ſo to compoſe his Countenance and 
Voice, that he might not appear to be what he really 
was. When he was come to the Door of the Houſe 
where the Entertainment was given, Archias and Phi- 
lidas went out to him, and ſaid, M bat Perſons are 
theſe, Charon, that are lately come to Town, as abe are 
inform d, and are conceal d and countenanc d by ſome of our 
Citizens ? Charon was at firſt in a little Diforder, but 
recovering himſelf quickly, he aſk'd. them, vho theſe 
Perſons, they ſpoke of, were, and by whom Barbour d; 
and perceiving by Archias's Anſwer that he had no cer- 
tain or particular knowledge of the Matter, concluded, 
that his Information cou'd not come from any Body that 
was privy to the Deſign, and therefore ſaid to em, 778 
Poſſible this may be only a falſe Alarm, contriv d on pur- 
poſe to interrupt your Mirth ; however I'll make the beſt 
enquiry I can, and be upon my Guard ; for nothing of this 


kind ought to be neglected. Philidas commended his Pru- 


dence 3 and bringing Archias back to the Company, 
2 . him __ to a 2 on ant, 22 r the * 
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all began to huzza, and clap aloud for Joy, believing 'em 


tertainment, by keeping em ſtill in Expectation of ſeeing. 
the Ladies. | TINT 

Charon, at his return home, finding his Friends not in 
Expectation of Safety and Succeſs, but as Men reſoly'd, 
after being reveng' d on their Enemies, to die with Firm-' 
neſs and Intrepidity, told Pelopidas the plain Truth, but 
conceal'd it from the reft, inventing ſeveral Things, 


which, he pretended, Archias had diſcours'd him 


about, | . 

This Storm was ſcarce blown over before Fortune 
rais'd Another; for almoſt at the very ſame time ar- 
riv'd an Expreſs, ſent from Arcbias the High-Prieſt of 
Athens to his Name-ſake Archias of Thebes, who was his 


Friend and Gueſt : The Letters he brought did not con- 


tain an uncertain Rumour, founded only on Surmiſes 
and Suſpicions, but as appeared afterwards, a full and 
particular Account of the whole Conſpiracy. in all its 
Parts and Circumſtances, When the Courier was 


brought to Archias, who was by this time pretty well 


warm'd with Liquor, as he deliver'd his Letters to him, 
he ſaid, Sir, the Perſon that zurote theſe Letters conjures 
You to read them forthwith, for they contain Buſineſs of 
great Importance, But Archias taking the Letters, ſaid, 
ſmiling, Buſineſs to-morrow 53 and laying them down 
by him, reſum'd his former Converſation with Phi- 
lidas. PET. 


Now when every thing was ripe for Action, the Con- 


ſpirators iſſued out, and divided themſelves into two 


Bodſes; One under the Gommend of Pelopidas and 


Democlides march'd againſt Leontidas and Hypates, who 
were Neighbours; and the Other, led by Charon and 


Melon, went to attack Archias and Philip, Theſe put 
Womens Clothes over their Armour, and Pine and Pop- 
lar about their Heads to ſhade their Faces. As ſoon as 
they appear'd at the Door where the Gueſts were, they 


to 
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„Thoſe Words, Buſineſs to-morrow, grew into 2 
Proverb, and continue ſo to this Day among the 
Creeks, | "EY 
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to be the Women they had ſo long expeRted. But when 
the Conſpirators had look'd round the Room, and dili- 
gently obſerv'd the whole Company, they drew their 
Swords, and made at Archias and Ph:lip acroſs the 
Table, which ſoon diſcover'd who they were. Philidas 
prevail'd with a few of his Gueſts to fit ſill, promiſing 
them Security from all harm; but the reſt that roſe up 
to defend themſelves, and aſſiſt their Chiefs, being diſ- 
order'd with Wine, were eaſily diſpatch'd. 

But Pelopidas and his Party met with a more difficult 
Taſk; for They were obliged to encounter a ſober and 
valiant Man. When they came to his Houſe, they 
found the Doors ſhur, he being already gone to Bed; 
there they knock'd a long time before any Body an- 
ſwer'd ; but at laſt a Servant that heard them, came 
down to open the Door; but he had ſcarce unbolted, 
and not half open'd it, when ruſhing All together, they 
forc'd it wide open, overturn'd the Man, and ran as faſt 
as they cou'd up Stairs to Leontidas's Chamber. Leon- 
tidas hearing the Noiſe, ſuſpected the matter, and leap- 


ing from his Bed ſeiz d his Sword; but forgot to put out 


his Lights, which, had he done, might have been the 
Occaſion of their falling foul on one another in the 
Dark, and ſo He himſelf might have eſcap'd. But tho? 
he had the diſadvantage of being eafily ſeen by reaſon of 
the Light, he receiv'd them at his Chamber Door, and 
ſtabb'd Cephiſodorus, who was the firſt Man that at- 
tempted to enter, The next that he encounter'd was 


Pelopidas ; but the Paſſage being narrow, and Cephrſo- 


dorus's dead Body lying in the way, the Diſpute was 
long and difficult; however at laſt Pelopidas overpower'd 
him, and kill'd him, From thence they went all to- 
| von to find out Hypates, and got into his Houſe after 

e very ſame manner: But He, alarm'd at the Noiſe, 
made his Eſcape into a Neighbour's Houſe, whither they 
cloſely follow'd and kill'd him. 

Having happily finiſh'd this great Affair, they all 
march'd to join Melon, and ſent to haſten the Exiles 
they had left at Attica, proclaiming Liberty — the 

| bebans. 
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Thebans, They likewiſe took down the Spoils that 
hung over the Portico's, and breaking open the Gold- 
ſmiths and Sword-Cutlers Shops, arm'd all Thoſe that 
came to their Aſſiſtance : Epaminondas and Gorgrdas 
having gather'd together and arm'd a large Body of young 
Men, and ſome old ones 'of the beſt ſort, came in, and 
join'd them. ee e eee 

The whole City was by this time fill'd with Terrot 
and Confuſion, the Houſes full of Lights, and the 
Streets of People running to and fro: Vet they did 
not gather together in a Body, but being ama d at 
what had happen'd, and knowing nothing at all, for a 
certainty, waited impatiently for the Day, Therefore 
the Spartan Officers were undoubtedly guilty of a great 
Overfight, for that they did not fall upon em while this 
Confuſion laſted 5 for the Garriſon at that time cons 
ſiſted of fifteen hundred Men, befides which many of the 
People were ſtill on their fide z but being in a kind of 
Conſternation at the Outcries, numerous Lights, and 
confus'd hurry of the People, they did not move 
at all but contented themſelves with preſerving the 
Caſtle, - | | | 5 

As ſoon as Day appear'd the Exiles from Atica came 
in armed, and there was a general Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple. Epaminondas and Gorgidas brought forth Pelopidas 
and his Party, encompaſſed by the Prieft, carrying Gar- 
lahds in their Hands, and exhorting the People to fight ſot᷑ 
their Gods and their Country. The whole Aſſembly, 


excited at this Appearance, roſe up, and with Shouts 


and Acclamations receiv'd the Men as their Benefactors 
and Deliverers. Then Peloprdas being appointed Gover- 
nor of Bœotia, together with Melon and Charon, block'd 
up, and attack'd the Caſtle, thinking it of great Impor- 
tance to drive out the Lacedæmonians, and get poſſeſſion 
of it, before any Succours cou'd arrive from Sparta : 
and indeed he was beforehand with them but a very 
little while; for the Lacedæmonians had ſcarce ſarren« 
der'd the Place, and were, according to the Capitulation, 

returning home, when they met Cleombrotus at Megara, 
Vor. III. K marching 
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marching towards Thebes with a powerful Army. The 
Spartans call'd the three chief Commanders, who fign'd 
that Capitulation, to an Account; Hermippides and 
Arciſſus were executed for it, and Dyſacridas the Third 
was fin'd ſo ſeverely, that being unable to pay it, he was 
forc'd to fly his Country. 

This Action being ſo like that of Thraſybulus, whe- 
ther we conſider the Courage of the Actors, or the Diffi- 
culties that were to be ſurmounted, and the Succeſs that 
attended it, was for that Reaſon call'd its Siſter by the 
Greeks, For it wou'd be difficult to give another In- 
Nance of Perſons of themſelves weak and few in Number, 
who by their bold, daring, and perſonal Bravery, over- 
came ſo ſtrong a Power and Oppoſition, or procur'd 
greater Bleſſings to their Country: But this Action was 


render'd ſtill more glorious and remarkable by that 


change of Affairs which follow'd upon it. For that War, 
which humbled the Pride of Sparta, and ſpoil'd em of 
their Empire both by Sea and Land, was the effect of 
that Night's Work, when Pelopidas, without taking 
Caſtle, Fortjfication, or Town, but only making the 
twelfth Man that enter'd a private Houſe, looſen'd and 
broke to pieces (if we may expreſs Truth by a Metaphor) 
the Chains of the Spartan Government, till then thought 
firm and indiſſoluble. 

Not long after This the Lacedæmonians enter'd Bœotia 
with a powerful Army, which ſo terrify'd the Athe- 
nians, that they renounc'd all Treaties and. Alliances 
with the Thebans, and impriſon'd All that continued in 
their Intereſt; Some they put to Death, Others they 
baniſh'd, and Thoſe. that were the richeſt they fin'd ſe- 
verely, Thus the Affairs of Thebes, without either 
Friend or Ally, ſeem'd at that time to be in a very deſpe- 
rate Condition, But Pelopidas and Gorgidas being then 
Governors of Beotia, conſulted together how to breed a 
Quarrel between the Athenians and Spartans ; and This 
was their Contrivance: There was a certain Spartan 
nam'd Sphodrias, who was in reality a May of Courage, 


but of no ſound Judgment, and thereſore eaſily drawn 
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into any Projects, how airy ſoever, if they fell in with 
his Ambition. This Man had been left at Theſpia with 
a Body of Troops to receive and protect ſuch Bœotians as 
ſhou'd deſert the Intereſt of their Country and go over 
to the Spartans, To him Pelopidas and Gorgidas ſent 
Money ſecretly by a Merchant that was his Friend, and 
at the ſame time ſuch Advice as was moſt proper to flat- 
ter his Vanity, and wou'd be more perfuafive than Mo- 
ney, vix. That it became a Man of his Worth to 
enter on ſome noble Enterprize, and making a ſudd:n Incur- 
fon on the unprovided Athenians ſurpriſe the Piræum; 
that nothing cou d be ſo agreeable to the Spartans, as to be 
Maſters of Athens; and that the Thebans Bating the 
Athenians, as they now did, looking upon them as Trai- 
tors and falſe Brethren, wwou'd be ſure to give them no 
manner of Aſſiſtance. | | 
Perſuaded by theſe fine Words, Sphodrias march'd 
with his Army by Night, and enter'd Attica in a hoſtile 
manner; but by that time he was advanc'd as far as 
 Eleufina, his Soldiers Hearts began to fail, and his De- 
fign was diſcover'd; whereupon he thought fit to return 
to Theſpia, after having, by this unadvis'd Action, 
brought upon the Lacedæmonians a long and dangerous 
War: For immediately upon This, the Athenians 
courted a new Alliance with the Thebans, and aſſiſted 
them with all their Power, and fitting out a large 
Squadron ſan'd to ſeveral Places, receiving and engaging 
all the Greeks that were inclin'd to ſhake off the Spar- 
tan. Yoke, | 
In the mean time, the Thebars having frequent Skir- 
miſhes with the Spartans in Baotia, and fighting ſome 
Battles (not great indeed, but fit to train them up, and 
inſtru them) their Minds were raiſed, and their Bodies 
inured to Labour, and they got both Experience and Cou- 
rage by thoſe frequent Encounters. Inſomuch that An- 
talcides is reported to have ſaid very pertinently to Age- 
filaus, when he was brought home wounded from Bætoia, 
You are now paid, Sir, for the Apprenticeſhip you have 
made the Thebans ſerve, ra them the Art of War 
- 


againſ 
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was not their Maſter, but Thoſe wiſe Commanders 
who led *em with Prudence to. Battle, and when they 
faw a fit opportunity, let em looſe, like ſtanch Hounds, 
upon the Enemy; and when they had tafted the Sweets 
of Victory, by which their Appetites were ſharpen' d, 
took em off again, pleas'd with their Eagerneſs and 
Spirit: But of all thoſe Leaders Pelopidas deſerves moſt 
Honour on this account, for from the time of his being firſt 
choſen Captain-General, till his Death, he was never one 
Year out of Employment, but was conſtantly either Cap- 
tain of the Sacred Band, or Governor of Bœotia. And 
thoſe were the times, in which the Spartans were de= 


feated and entirely routed at Platea and Theſpia; where 
 Phabidas, that had ſurpris'd the Cadmea, was kill'd ; 


and at Tenagra, where Pelopidas ſlew their chief Com- 
mander, whoſe Name was Panthoides, with his own 
Hand, But this ſeries of Succeſs, tho? it ſerv'd to ani- 
mate and encourage the Victors, did not quite diſpirit and 
diſhearten the Vanquiſh'd: For there was no regular 
fighting or pitch'd Battle, but now and then a ſeaſonable 

curſion made as it were by way of Piquering, ſome- 
times purſuing, and ſometimes retreating, in which the 


 Thebans had the Advantage, But the Battle of Tegyra, 


which brought on that of Leu&ra, rais'd Pelopidas's Re- 
putation very high; where none of the other Com- 


manders had any pretence to ſhare with him in the 


Honour of the day, nor the Enemy the leaſt ſhew of 
Victory. 
He kept a ſtriẽt Eye over the City of Orcbomenum, 
Which had ſided with the Spartans, and taken two Com- 
ies of Foot for its Guard, and at length found an 
8 to make himſelf maſter of it. For having 
ene day receiv'd Intelligence that the Garriſon was 
march' d out to make an Incurſion into Locris, he haſten' d 
thither with his Forces, conſiſting of the ſaered Batta- 
lion, and ſome Horſe, hoping to find the Place defence- 
leſs; but when he came near the City, « underſtanding 
that a Bedy of Troops were on their march from Sparta 
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to rienforce the Garriſon, he retreated with his little 
Army through Tegyra along the fides of the Mountains, 
which was the only Way he cou'd poſſibly paſs ; for all 
the flat Country was overflow'd by the River Melas,' 
which as ſoon as it riſes, divides itſelf into Marſhes, and 
navigable Pools, making all the lower Roads impaſſable. 

A little below theſe Marſhes ftands the Temple of 
Apollo Teg yrus, whoſe Oracle has not been long ſilent; 
it was indeed in its higheſt Credit during the Wars with 
the Medes, when Echecratis was High Prieſt. Here they 
report That God was born. The neighbouring Moun- 
tain is call'd Delos; and at the Foot of it the River 
Melas comes again into a Channel. Behind the Temple 
riſe two copious Springs, admir'd for the ſweetneſs and 
coolneſs of the Water: One of em is ſtill call'd the 
Palm, the Other the Olive; as if Latona had not been 
deliver'd between two Trees, but Fountains, Near to 
this Place is Mount Ptoum, where they fay She was 
affrighted at the apppearance of a furious wild Boar. 
The Stories of Python and Tityus that happened there, 
ſeem to favour their Opinion who make it the 
Place where Apollo was born, I omit a thouſand 
other fabulous ſtories, made uſe of to ſupport this Opi- 
nion; fince ancient Tradition does not rank Him in the 
number of thoſe Gods that. were born mortal, and having 
been once Men, and diveſted themſelves of this corrupt 
and mortal Nature were transform'd into Gods, as Her- 
cules and Bacchus ; but he is One of the Eternal and Un- 
begotten, if we may credit thoſe ancient Sages who 
have treated of the Nature of the Gods. But to re- 
ſume the thread of our Diſcourſe. As the Thebans 
return'd from Orchomenum, by Teg yra, the Spartans 
marching at the ſame time from Locris, met em upon 
the Road. 0 | | f 

As ſoon as they had paſſed the Straits, and were in 
View, One ran in all haſte to Pelopidas, and told him, 
We are fallen into the Enemies Hands : And wvby, ſaid he, 
not They into Ours? At the ſame time he commanded 
his Horſe that were in the Rear, to advance and begin 
82 : — WY the 
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the Attack. His Foor, which were no mere than three 
hundred Men, he drew,into a cloſe Body, not. doubting 
but that, wherever they preſs'd, they would break 
through the Enemy, tho' ſuperior in Number. The 
tans had divided their Infantry into two Battalions ; 
bach conſifted, as Epborus reports, of five hundred, Cal- 
henes ſays. Seven, but Poſybius and Others nine hun- 
dred. Gorgoleon and Theopompus their Generals, relying , 
an the Valour of their Troops, led them on to the 
Charge with great Bravery. The' Shock began where 
the Commanders fought in Perſon on both fides, and was 
wery ſharp and furious; the Spartan Generals, who 
preſs'd hard upon Pelopidas, fell firft, and All that were. 
near them were either kill'd, or put to Flight: There - 
upon the whole Army was fo terrify'd, that they-open'd 
a Lane for the Thebans, through which they might have 
maſs'd ſafely, and continu'd their March, if they had 
Pleas'd; but Pelopigas diſdaining to accept of this Op- 
portunity to make his Eſcape, march'd againſt Thoſe who. 
Hill kept their Ground, and made ſuch a terrible Slaugh- 
ter among them, that They who remain'd, being ſtruck 
with Terror, were entirely routed, and ran away in great 
Confuſion. The Thebans did not purſue them very far, 
for fear of the Orchomenians, who were near the Place of 
Battle, and of the Reinforcement from Lacedemon, 
which was arrived at Tegyra. They ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with breaking the Enemy, and making an honou- 
rable Retreat, which was worth a Victory, fince it was 
made through the very midſt of a diſpers' d and defeated 
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After they had erected a Trophy, and gather'd the 
Spoils of the Slain, they return'd home füll of Spirit, 
and greatly elated at their Succeſs : For in all their for- 
mer Wars, whether againſt Greeks or Barbarians, the 
Spartans were never before beaten by a ſmaller Number 
| than their Own, nor when their Numbers were equal, 

and thus their Courage ſeem'd irreſiſtible; their Fame 
wounded their Enemies before the Battle, and made them 
afraid to venture an Engagement, the? 6n:equal TOE | 

95 | | | This 
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This Battle firſt taught the Greeks that tis neither 
Eurotas, nor the Country that lies between Babyce and 
Cnacion, breeds martial Spirits and bold Warriors, but 
that Courage and Bravery are the Produce of all Coun- 
tries, where the Youth are aſham'd of what is baſe, 
and daring in a good Cauſe, and where they fear the leaſt 
Diſgrace more than the greateſt Danger; Theſe are the 


Men that are moſt terrible to their Enemies. 


Gorgidas, as Some report, firſt form*d the Sacred 
Band, conſiſting of three hundred ſelect Men, to whom 
(being a Guard for the Caſtle) the City allow'd Provifion, 
and all things neceſſary for exercifing them; and they 
were call'd the City-Band, for Caſtles, in thoſe Days, 
were call'd Cities. Others pretend that it was compos'd 
of Lovers and their Belov'd; in relation to which, there 
goes a merry Saying of Pammenes, that Homer's Neſtor 
was not well ſkilled in ordering an Army, when he ad- 
viſed the Greeks to rank Tribe and Tribe, and Family 
and Family together. He ſhou'd have join'd Lovers, and 
their Beloved : for Men of the ſame Fribe, or Family, 


| little value one another when Dangers preſs; but 4 
Band cemented by Friendſhip founded upon 


Love, is in- 
vincible ; fince the Lovers, aſham'd to be baſe in the 
Sight of their Beloved, ' and the Beloved before their 
Lovers, willingly ruſh into Danger for the Relief of One 


Another; and Reafon good, fince they have more regard 
for their abſent Lovers, than for any Others, tho* pre- 


ſent, An Inſtance of which that Man gave, who when 
his Enemy was ready to kill him, earneftly requeſted 
him to run bim through the Breaft, that his Lover 


might not bluſh to ſee him wounded in the Back, Thus 


*tis ſaid of Tolaus, who was belov'd by Hercules, that he 
accompany*d the Hero in all his Labours, and never de- 
ſerted him in the greateſt Danger. Hence aroſe the 
Cuſtom for Lovers to ſwear inviolable Faith and Affec- 
tion at Jolaus's Tomb, which Ariſtotle aſſures us, con- 
tinued in his Time, *Tis very probable therefore 
that this Band was call'd Sacred, on the fame Ac- 


- 
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*Tis ſaid, that this Band remain'd invincible *titl the 
Battle of Cberonæa; and when Philip after the Fight 
took a view of the Slain, and came to that Place where 
the Three hundred that fought his Phalanx lay dead 
together, he wonder'd, and underftanding that it was the 
Band of Lovers, he wept, and ſaid aloud, May a Curſe 
light on Thoſe who can ſo much as ſuſpect that ſuch brave 
Men cou d ever do or ſuffer a ſhameful Thing, 
In ſhort, tis certain, that it was not, as the Poets 
ſay, the criminal Paſſion of Lats that introduc'd among 
the Thebans this Love of young Men, but it was their 
Legiſlators themſelves that eftabilſh'd it; for having a 
Mind to ſoften and poliſh in their Infancy the natural 
Fierceneſs and Roughneſs of their Youth, they brought 
the Flute into Vogue, and uſed it on all ſerious as well 
as ludicrous Occaſions, inſtilling in them Principles of 
that Spiritual Love, as well as other more manly 
Sentiments in their Places of publick Exerciſes, 
that they might thereby temper and ſoften their 
innate Warmth and Fierceneſs: And therefore they 
did very well to make Harmony, the Daughter of Mars 
and Venus, the Tutelar Goddeſs of their City, thereby 
to ſignify, that whereſoever innate Valour and Bravery 
is mix'd with attractive Graces.and the Arts of Perſua- 
ſion, there muſt always be the moſt perfect and beſt ce- 
mented Government; fince every Thing there obeys the 
Laws of Harmony. l c 
But to return to the Sacred Band: Gorgidas, who firſt. 
rais'd it, divided the Men of which it was compos'd in 
all Engagements, and diſpoſed them up and down in 
_ the firſt Ranks of his Infantry, which made their Cou- 
rage ſeem leſs 9 and they were in effect 


= weaken' d whilſt they fought in ſeparate Parties, and 
1 were mingled with Others, more in Number, and of in- 
ferior Reſolution, | 5 
But Pelopidas, who had made Proof of their Bravery - 
| at the Battle of Teg yra, where they fought together, 
| and unmix'd, never afterwards divided them but keeping 
them always entire as one Body, he conſtantly charged at 
the Head of em in the moſt difficult and daring At- 
temptes 
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tempts. For as we ſee Horſes, when they draw together 
in a Chariot with others, go on with greater Spirit and 
Alacrity, than when they are driven ſingle and alone, 
not that the Air is more eafily divided by their united 
Effort, but becauſe Emulation and Jealouſy raiſe their 
Mettle and heighten their Courage; fo Pelopidas thought 
that brave Men were a kind of Spurs Incentives to 
one another, and would be more uſeff, and fight with 
greater Gallantry together than apart. 

Now when the Lacedæmonians had made Peace with all 
the other Greeks, and continued the War againſt the The- 
bans only, and when King Cleombrotus had enter'd their 
Country with an Army of ten thouſand Foot and a 
thouſand Horſe, they ſaw themſelves in Danger not only 
of loſing their Liberty, as heretofore, but ſeem'd to be 
threaten'd with a total Extirpation z which caus'd ſuch 
an Alarm, and ſtruck ſo great a Terror all over Beta, 
as had never been known before, When all things were. 
prepared, and Pelopidas ready to depart for the Army, 
his Wife following him to the Door earneſtly beſought 
him with Tears in her Eyes, to take care of himſelf, he 
reply'd, Private Men are to be adviſed to take care of 
themſelves, and Generals to take care of Others. | 

When he came to the Army and found the General 
Officers differing in Opinion, he was the Firſt that join'd 
with Epaminondas, who advis'd to give the Enemy Bat» 
tle. He was not at that time Commander in Chief, but 
Captain of the Sacred Band; and a Man in the greateſt 
Truſt, as it was fit he ſhou'd be, after he had given ſuch 
Proofs of his hearty Zeal and Affection for the Liberty of 
his Country, | | 

AReſolution being then taken to fight, and both Armies 
lying before Leuctra, Pelopidas ſaw a Viſion which very 
much diſcompoſed him. In the Plain of Leuctra lie the 
Bodies of the Daughters of Scedaſas, call'd from the 
Place Leu#rides, Theſe Maids had been raviſh'd by 
ſome Spartans whom they had entertain'd as Gueſts, and 


being unable to ſurvive the Diſgrace, they kilPd'them- 


ſelves, and were buried in this Plain, Their Father 
388 | went 
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| went to Laced mon to demand Satisfaction for ſo deteſta- 
ble and impious an Action, but being unable to obtain 
it, with direful Curſes and Imprecations againſt the Spar- 
fans, he kill'd himſelf at his Daughters Tombs. From 
that time many Prophecies and Oracles forewarn'd the 
Spartans to beware of the divine Vengeance at Leucira; 
but theſe Menaces were not underſtood, neither was the 
Place certainly known; becauſe there was a Town in 
Laconia by the Sea-fide, call'd Leu&rum, and another 
of the ſame name near Megalopolis, in Arcadia; be- 
fides, the Villany was committed long before this 
Battle. | | | 
Now as Pelopidas was aſleep in his Tent, he thought 
he ſaw the Maids weeping at their Tombs, and loading 
the Spartans with Imprecations, and at the ſame time 
their Father Scedaſus, who commanded bim to ſacrifice a 
young red Virgin to bis Daughters, if be deſir'd to gain 
the Victory. 1 
3 Pelepidas looking on This as a harſh and impious In- 
junction, roſe, and told it to the Augurs and Comman- 
ders of the Army. Some were of Opinion that this 
Injunction was not to be neglected or diſobey'd ; alledg- 
ing for Examples the ancient Hiſtories of Meneceus the 
Son of Creon, and of Macaria the Daughter of Hercu- 
les; and Others more modern, as That of Pherecy- 
des the Philoſopher, who was put to Death by the Lace- 
demonians, and whoſe Skin, at the Oracle's Command, 
is till carefully kept by the Kings of Sparta; and 
That of Leonidas, who, in obedience to the Oracle, did 
in à manner ſacrifice Himſelf for the Safety of Greece; 
and laſtly That of Themiſtocles, who, before the Battle 
of Salamis, ſacrific'd” three Priſoners to Bacchus, ſur- 
nam'd Omeſtes; and that all theſe Sacrifices were juſtified: 
by the Succeſs. They ſaid further, that Ageſilaus 
marching from the ſame Place, and againft the ſame 
Enemies that Agamemnon did before, was commanded one 
Night as he lay at Aulis to ſacrifice his Daughter to the 
' Goddeſs Diana; but out of his extreme Tenderneſs for 
her, he refus'd it; and ſo his Expedition prov'd ſuc- 
"VERN | | | ceſsleſs: 


ing a Regard to Pelopidas's Viſion, 


on a ſudden a wild She-Colt that had broke out of the 


her Neighings, Theocritus the Augur having conſider d 


 Hopidas's Viſion, and the Sacrifice that had been required 


order'd to advance and extend themſelves aſlant, to the 
end that the right Wing of the Spartans being oblig'd to 


ſition of their Army, and began to extend their right 
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cefileſs : Theſe were their Reaſons who were for pay- 


Others were of a contrary Opinion, and inſiſted that ſo 
barbarous and unjuſt an Oblation cou'd not be acceptable 
to any of the Gods, or to any ſuperior Beings z- that 
. and Giants did not preſide over the World, but 
e Father of Gods and Men; that it was impious to 
ſuppoſe that the Gods took delight in human Sacrifices ; 
and if there were any ſuch, they were to be neglected as 
vicious and impotent Beings 3 for ſuch unjuſt and cor- 
rupt Deſires cou'd only proceed from, and ſubſiſt in, 
weak and deprav*d Minds. | 
+ The Generals thus differing in Opinion, and Pelop:das 
being very much at a ſtand which way to determine, all 


Stud, ran through the Camp, and when ſhe came near 
the Place where They were, ſtood ſtill : whilſt Some ad- 
mired the ſparkling Redneſs of her Colour, and Others 
the ſtatelineſs of her Gate, and the haughty Vigour of 


the Matter, cry'd out to Pelopidas, ' Bebold there the 
Victim that comes to offer itſelf ; wait Thou for no ot ber 
Virgin, but ſacrifice That which the Gods have ſent Thee, 
Whereupon they ſeiz'd the Colt, hrought her to the 
Tombs of the Leucrrides, and there offer*'d her up with 
the uſual Prayers and Ceremonies, teſtifying their Joy, 
and publiſhing throughout the Army an Account of Pe- 


The Day of Battle being come, Epaminondas plac'd 
his heavy-arm'd Infantry in the left Wing, which he 


divide from the other Greeks, theit Allies, he might be 
able to break through them with the greater Eaſe, and 
preſs the harder upon Cleombrotus who commanded them; 
but the Enemy perceiving his Deſign, chang d the Diſpe- 


Wing further out, with a Deſign to encompaſs Epami- 


nondas. 
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nontas, But Pelopidas came briſkly up before Chom- 
brotus cou'd open and cloſe his Diviſions, and at the Head 
of his Sacred Band fell upon the diſorder' d Spartans. 
The Lacedæmonians are the moſt expert of all the Greeks 
in the Art of War; and are train' d up, and accuſtom'd 
to nothing more than to keep themſelves from Confuſion 
when their Order is diſturb'd, and follow any Leader, or 
- Right-hand Man, diſpoſing themſelves; to fight on what 
Part ſoever the Danger preſſes: But in this Battle, Epa- 
minondas, without any regard to the other Troops, falling 
upon the right Wing while they were in Confuſion, and 
Pelopidas at the ſame time coming up at the Head of his 
three hundred Men, with incredible Speed and Bravery, 
baffled and defeated. all their Art and Skill, and caus'd 
ſuch a Flight and Slaughter among the Lacedæmoni ans, 
as had never been known before. So that Pelopidas, who 
only commanded the Sacred Band, gain'd as much Glory 
and Renown by this Day's Victory, as Epaminondas, who 
was Governor of Bœotia, and Commander in chief of 
Soon after this, being joint Arebons, or Governors of 
Berctia, they march'd into Peloponneſus, where they 
made ſeveral Cities revolt from the Lacedemonians, as 
Elis, Arges, all Arcadia, and the greateſt Part even of 
Lacenia. It was now the very depth of Winter, near 
the latter End of the laſt Month in the Year, when the 
Time of their going out of their Office was very nigh ex- 
pir'd ; for on the firſt Day of the next Month new Go- 
vernors were of courſe to ſucceed, and whoever refus'd 
to deliver up their Charge forfeited their Heads. 
All the other Archons,*for fear of this Law, and to 
avoid the Inclemency of the Seaſon, -were by all means 
for marching back with the Army to Thebes ; but Pelo- 
: 2 join'd with Epaminondas, and encouraging his 
Fellow- Citizens, led them againſt Sparta, and paſſing 
the Eurctas, took ſeveral of their Towns, and ravag'd 
the whole Country, at the Head of an Army of above 
ſeventy thouſand Men, of which the Thebans did not 
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thoſe. two great Men made all the Allies without any 
Publick Order or Agreement range themſelves with a 
reſpectful Silence under their Banners, and march under 
their Direction; for the firſt and chiefeſt of all Laws 
-feems to be That of Nature, which directs, that when 
People ftand in need of Protection and Defence, that 
Perſon ſhou'd be their Chief, or General, who is beſt 
able to protect and defend dem. As Mariners, wha 
in a Calm, or Port, appear inſolent, and brave the Pi- 
lot, but as ſoon as they come out to Sea, and à Storm 
begins to arife, at the firſt Appearance of Danger all their 
Eyes are fix d on Him, and they rely wholly on his Skill; 
ſo the Argives, the Eleans, and the Arcadians in their 
Conſults wou'd contend with the Thebans for Superio- 
rity of Command; but whenever they were oblig'd 
to Mas ary or ſaw any Danger at hand, hey all ſubmit - 

ted to the Theben Generals, and readily n d their 
Orders. 

In this Expedition they united all Arcadia into one 
Body, and driving out the Spartans who inhabited Meſ 
ſenia, called home its ancient Inhabitants, and gave 
them Itbome to poſſeſs. And in their return home 
through Cenchrea, they defeated the Athenians, who had 
attack'd them in the narrow Ways, with a defign to 
hinder their Paſſage. Theſe great and mighty Exploits 
made all the other People of Greece applaud their Va- 
lour,, and admire their Succeſs ; but the Envy of their 
Fellow-Citizens inereaſing in proportion to their Glory, 


| prepar*dſuch a Reception for em at their Return, as their 


ſignal Services to their Country had very ill deferv'd ; 
for they were both clap'd up as State -Priſoners, and 

try'd for neglecting to lay down their Command at the 
— of the — call'd Boucation, and continuing 


Ito hold it four Months longer, contrary to Law; during 


which Time they perform'd thoſe famous Exploits in 
Meſſenia, Arcadia and Laconia, 

| Pelopidas was try'd firſt, and therefore was in moſt 

Danger; but at laſt they were Both acquitted. Epami- 

nondas bore the Acculation and Trial very patiently, 
Vor, 1 L eſteeming | 
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eſteeming it a great piece of Generoſity not to-reſetivthe 


Injuries of his Citizens. But Pelepidas being) naturally 
of a warmer Temper, and excited by his Friends to re- 
venge the affront, took this Occaſion: 

Neneclidei, the Orator, was one of Thoſe that — 
concern d with Melon and Pelopidas in the Combination 
at 'Charon's Houſe; this Man ſeeing himſelf leſs cun- 
ſider'd by the Thebans than the reſt of the Conſpirators, 
and being withal powerful in Speech, but looſe in his 
Manners, and ill-natur'd, he abuſed his natural Endo- 
ments to accuſe and calumniate his Betters, and this he 
continued to do, even after Judgment was paſs d intheir 
Favour. By his ſecret Practices he got Epamiaondas re- 
mov'd from the Government of Hœocia, and for a dong 
time hinder' d him from ſucceeding in every Thing he 
attempted : But being unable by all his Artifices to rab 
Pelopidas of the People's Favour, he went another way 
to work, and endeavour d to create a Miſunderſtanditg 
between Him and Cbaron; for tis ſome Comfort land 


Relief to an envious Perſon, when he is unable to excel 
Thoſe he envies, to make em be thought at leaſt infe- 


rior to Thoſe he has a mind. to extol: For this Reaſon 
he was continually entertaining the People with the no- 
ble Exploits and Achievements of Charon, which he 


amplify'd as much as poſſible, and made frequent;Pane- | 
gyricks on his great Victories and Expeditions; and par- 
ticularly extoll'd the Battle won by their Horſe under 
Cbaron's Command at Plat æa, a little before the Battle 


of Leuctra, the Memory of which he attempted to per- 


petuate and make ſacred, and had this — of | 


doing it. Androcydes, à famous Painter from | Cyziens, 
had begun a Picture of ſome, other Battle for the The- 
bans, which he work'd at in the City of Tbebes; but 
when the Revolt began, and the War came on, he Was 
obliged to leave the City; however, the Thebans kept the 
Picture, which was very nigh finiſh'd. Meneclides en- 
deavour'd to perſuade the People to hang this Picture in 
ſome Temple, or publiek Place, with an Inscription ſig- 
nifying it to be one of Cbaron's Battles; and this he did 
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Gfory of Pelepidas and Epami nol das. But it was a ri- 
diculous and ſenſeleſs Ambition to prefer one ſingle En- 
gagement, wherein nothing conſiderable was achiev'd, 
and no more ſlain on the Spartan Side than one Gerandas, 
an obſcure Citizen, and forty more, to ſo many great 
and noble Viftories, ee 

Pelopidas oppos' d this Motion, affirming it to be con- 
trary to Law, and infiſting that it had never been the 
Cuſtom of the Thebans to honour any private Perſon on 
atcount of any publick Succeſs, but to attribute the 
whole Glory of all their Victories to their Country, 
During this whole Proceeding he highly extoll'd Charon, 
bit at the ſame time made it plainly appear that Mene- 
clides, was a troubleſom envious Pellow, and often aſk'd 
the Thebans, if they had never before done any thing 
that was great and excellent. The Tbebans hereupon 
Hid a heavy Fine on Meneclides, which he being unable 
te pay, us d his utmoſt Endeavours ever after to diſturb 
and overturn the Government. An Account of theſe 
herle Ineidents is of ſome Uſe to give us Inſight into the 


Lives and Manners of Men. 


At that time Alexander the Tyrant of Pheræ made 
open War againſt ſeveral Parts of Theſſaly, and had enter- 
tain*d a ſecret Defign to ſubdue the whole; whereupon 
the Cities ſent Ambaſſadors to Thebes, to beg the Affiſ- 
tance of fome Troops and'a General. Pelopidas knowing 
that Bpaminondas was detain'd by the Peloponneſian War, 
offer” Himſelf to command in Theſſaly, being loth that 
the Skill he had acquir'd in military Aﬀairs ſhould 
lie uſeleſs, and well knowing that where-ever Epami- 
nondas coramanded; there was no need of any other 
General. 1 . | 

- Pelopidas then march'd with an Army into Theſſaly, 
where he ſoon reduc'd the City of Lariſſa, and oblig'd 
Altxander to ſubmit, endeavouring to reform him, and 
inſtead of a Tyrant, to make him become a juſt and 
merciful Prince; but finding him incorrigible and brutal 
beyond Example, and receiving daily Complaints of his 

* ; | L 2 Cruelty, 
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Cruelty, Lewdneſs and Avarice, he began to be ſevere, . 
and us'd him roughly; at which the Tyrant was fo 
much alarm'd, that he made his Eſcape privately with 
his Guards, Pelopidas having thus fecur'd the Theſſa- - 
lians from all danger of Tyranny, and left them ina 
good Underſtanding ameng themſelves, march'd for 
Macedonia, where Ptolemy was making War againſt 
Alexander the King of Macedon; and whither he had 
been invited by thoſe two Brothers, to decide their Diſ- - 
putes, and aſſiſt Him that ſhould appear to be injured. 
Pelopidas, immediately upon his Arrival, put an 
to all their Differences, and recall'd all ſuch as had been 
| baniſhed by the contending Parties on either Side, and 
taking with him Philip, King Alexander's Brother, and 
thirty Youths of the chief Families in Macedonia for 
Hoſtages, he brought them to Thebes ; ſhewing the Gree 
cians what Authority the Thebans had gain'd abroad by 
the Reputation of their Arms, and the good Opinion 
every where conceiv'd of their Juſtice and Integrity. 
This was that Philip who many Years after made War 
againſt Greece, with a Deſign to conquer and enſlave it. 
. He was then a Boy, and was brought up at Thebes with 
one Pammenes. Hence twas believ'd, that he propos'd 
Epaminondas as his Pattern, and twas from Him he 
learn'd his Activity in Battle, and * in making 
an Advantage of all Opportunities, which were the leaſt 
Parts of that great Man's Excellencies; but of his Tem- 
perance, his Juſtice, his Magnanimity, and his Clemency, 
which made him truly great, Philip poſleſs'd no ſhare at 
all, either from Nature or Imitation. | 
The Year following, the Theſſalians prefer'd a ſecond 
Complaint againſt Alexander the Pherean, as a Diſturber 
of the Peace, and forming Deſigns upon their Cities. 
Pelopidas and Iſmenias were ſent joint Ambaſſadors thi- 
ther; but having no Expectation of a War, they brought 
no Troops with them from Thebes, ſo that Things tak- 
ing a contrary turn to what they expected, they were 
compell'd to make uſe of Tbeſſalians. 2 
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At the fame time Macedonia began to be treubled' 
again with Factions and Commotions. Ptolemy” had 
po gs King Alerander's Brother, and ſeiz' d his King- 
The deceas'd King's Friends ſent for Pelopidas, 
nd — being willing to e pouſe their Intereſt, but having 
no Troops of his Own at hand, he rais'd ſome Merce- 
naries, with which he march'd directly againſt Prolemy. 
h they came near one another, Prolemy found 
Means to corrupt the Mercenaries, and bring them over 
to his Side; but yet fearing the very Name and Repu- 
tation of Pelopidas, he came ſubmiſſively to him as'to 
x Superior, confeſs*d his Fault, ask'd Pardon, and ſo- 


lemnly. promis'd to keep the Kingdom for the dead 


King's Brothers, and that he wou'd eſteem the Friends 
and Enemies of Thebes as his Own; and for Security 
of this, gave his Son Philoxenus, and fifty of his Com- 
panions, Hoſtages. Theſe Peloprdas ſent to Thebes ; 
but retaining ftill a Reſentment of the Mercenaries 

Freachery in deſerting him, and underſtanding that they 
Had lodged the beft part of their effects with their Wives 
and Children at Pharſalus, he thought the ſeizing Them 
wou' d be a ſufficient Revenge for the Injury he had re- 


ceiv d: Whereupon he aſſembled ſome 7 befſalian Troops, 


and marched thither. He was no ſooner arriv'd there, 
but Alexander the Tyrant appear'd before the Place 


with a mighty Army, But Pelopidas believing that he 


came thither to juftify himſelf, and anſwer the Com- 
plaints that had been made againſt him, Iſnenias and 
He went Themſelves to him without any further Pre- 
caution; not that they were ignorant of his being 
wicked and bloody, but they imagin'd that the Power 
and Authority of Thebes, and their own Dignity and 
Reputation, wou' d protect em from all Violence. How- 
ever as ſoon as the Tyrant ſaw them alone, and un- 

arm'd, he took them Priſoners, and made himſelf 
Maſter of Pharſalun. | 

This Action fill'd the Minds of all bis Sobjects with 
Fears and Jealouſies; believing, after fo flagrant and 


og an Injury, he wou'd ſpare no body; but behave 
ai 8 Jory, L 75 himſclf 
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Himſelf on all Occaſions, and toward all Perſons, ag 
one quite deſperate, that had thrown off all regard to 
himſelf, and his own Safety. When the Thebans heard | 
the News of this Outrage, they were highly incens'd, 
and immediately ſent an Army into Theſſaly ; and Epa- | 
minondas happening at that time to lie under their Dif- | 
pleaſure, they made choice of other Generals. ; 

In the mean time, the Tyrant brought Pelopidas to 
Pherea, and at firſt permitted every Body that wou'd to- 
ſee him; believing that this diſaſter would humble his 
Spirit, and abate his Courage: But when Pelepidas ad- 
viſed the complaining Phereans to be comforted, as if 
the Tyrant in a ſhort time wou'd ſmart for his Injuries, 
and ſent to tell him that it wvas abſurd daily to torment 
and put to Daath ſo many innocent wworthy Citizens, and 
to ſpare Him, ⁊obo, be very woll knew, if ever be eſcap d 
out of bis Hands, wou'd be ſure to make him ſuffer the 
Puniſhment his Crimes bad deſerv'd « The Tyrant, ſur- 
pris'd at this Boldneſs and Magnanimity, anſwer'd, 
Why is Pelopidas fo much in haſte to die? Which be- 
ing told Pelopidas, he ſent him this Reply, Tis that 
thou may ſi ja. © much the ſooner, by becoming ſtill more 
bated both by Gods and Men. 5 125 

From that time the Tyrant forbad any one to ſee or 
diſcourſe with him. But Thebe his Wife, the Daughter 
of Jaſon, who had likewiſe been Tyrant of Pherca, hav- 
ing been inform'd by his Keepers of the great Firmaeſs 
and Intrepidity of Pelepidas, had a great deſire to fees 
and talk with him. When ſhe came into the Priſon, 
and like a Woman could not immediately perceive his 
Greatneſs in his Calamity, but gueſſing by the meanneſs 
of his Attire, and Proviſion, that he was uſed baſely, 
the fell a weeping, Pelopidas at firſt not knowing who 
the was, ftoed amazed; but when he underſtood her 
Quality he ſaluted her by her Father's Name, for Jajs. 
and He had been Friends and Familiars ; and ſhe ſay 
T pity your Wife, Sir; he replied, And I Yon, ub oe 
at Liberty can endure Alexander, This Saying touch d 
Thebe to the quick; for ſhe already hated Alexander 2 
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his Cruelty and Inſolence, and who, beſides all his other 
infamous Behaviour, had abuſed her younger Brother to 
his Luſt, Going therefore often to ſee Pelopidas, and 
complaining freely to him of the Outrages ſhe had re- 


ceiv'd, the. grew more and more exaſperated againſt her 


Huſband, and became full of Reſentment, Deteſtation, 
and defire of Revenge. | | 

The Theban Generals that were come into Theſſaly did 
nothing at all; but being either through ill Fortune or 
bad Conduct oblig'd to make a diſadvantageous and diſ- 
honourable Retreat, the Thebans fin'd each of em ten 
thouſand Drachmas, and ſent Epaminondas with an 
Army to repair the Diſhonour. IA 

The Fame and Reputation of Epaminondas gave new 
Life and Courage to the Theſſaltans, and occafion'd great 
Inſurrections among em, ſo. that from that time the 
Tyrant's Affairs ſeem'd to be in a very deſperate Condi- 
tion; ſuch was the Fear that had ſeiz d all his Officers 
and Friends, ſo forward the Inclination of his Subjects to 
revolt, and ſo univerſal the Joy, at the proſpect of that 
Vengeance that ſeem'd ready to overtake him for all 
his paſt Crimes. | 

But Epaminondas preferring the Safety of Pelopidas to. 
his own Reputation, and fearing, if he puſh'd matters 
to an extremity at the firſt, the Tyrant might grow de- 
ſperate, and, like a wild Beaft, turn all his fury againſt 
his Priſoner, did not vigorouſly proſecute the War, but 


_ hovering ftill over him with his Army, he ſo handled 


the Tyrant, as not to make him deſpair, or abate his 
habitual Fierceneſs, for he very well knew his ſavage 


Diſpoſition, and the little regard he had either to Reaſon 


or Juſtice. He was not ignorant that he hadgcaus'd 
ſome Men to be buried alive, and Others to be dreſſed 
in Bears and Boars Skins, and then baited them with 
Dogs, or ſhot at them for his Diverfion, At Melibea 
and Scotuſa, two Cities that were in Friendſhip and Al- 
Lance with him, he ſummon'd the People to an Aſſem- 
bly, and having ſurrounded em with his Guards, he 


put them All, Young and Old, to the Sword. He con- 


ſecrated 
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ſecrated the Spear with which he flew bis. Uncle Poly- 
pbron, and having crown'd it with Feſtoons and Garlands, 
offer d Sacrifice to it, as to a God, and gave it the name 
of Tychon, phy C 
Sceing à famous Tragedian once act the Traades of 
Euripides, he went haſtily out of the Theatre, but ſent 
to tell the Actor not to be diſfturb'd, but to go on with 
Bis Part; for he did not go out, from any Contempt of 
Him, but becauſe be was aſham'd his Citizens ſbon d ſee 
Him, <vbo never pity'd Thoſe he murder d, weep at the 
 Sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache, _ 
This cruel Tyrant was ſtruck at the very Name of 
Epaminondas; and overpower'd with the Majeſty. and 
Awfulnefs of his Appearance began fo diſcover his daſtard 
Heart, /ike a cow'd Cock wwith his Wings hanging down, 
and diſpatch'd an Embaſſy in all hafte to intreat, an 
offer ſatisfaftion, - Epaminondas refuſed to admit ſuch a 
Man an Ally to the Thebans, but only allow'd him a 
Truce of thirty days, and having recover'd Pe/opidas 
2 Iſnenias out of his Hands, he march'd back with his 
rmy. 25 | 
Jn abs mean time the Thebans, having difcoyer*d that 
the Spartans and Athenians had ſent Ambaſſadors to con- 
clude a League with the King of Perſia, ſent Pelopidas 
on their Part; whoſe eftabliſh'd Reputation fully evi- 
denc'd the Wiſdom of their Choice. | M4 
No Man of ſuch great Fame and Reputation, had 
ever before enter d the King's Dominions; for the 
Glory he won againſt the Spartans, did not move ſlowly 
or obſcurely ; but after the Fame of the firſt Battle at 
Leuctra was gone abroad, the Report of ſome new Vic- 
tories continually following, exceedingly increaſed and 
ſpread his Reputation. When he arriv'd at the Per ſian 
-ourt, and was ſeen by the Nobles and great Officers 
that waited there, he became the Object of their Ad- 
miration; All of em ſaying, This is the Man that de- 
ſpoil d the Spartans of their Empire both By Sea and Land, 
and confin'd Sparta within the Beands of Taygetus and 
Eurotas ; That Sparta, æubich a little before, under the 
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Conduct of Ageſilaus, made War againſt. our great Mo- 


narcb, and threatn'd the Kingdoms of Suſa and Ecbatana. 


Artaxerxes was highly pleas'd at his Arrival, and 


made it his ſtudy to heighten his Reputation, by doing 
him all imaginable Honours ; and This out of vanity _ 


and regard to himſelf, to let his Subjects ſee, that the 
moſt virtuous and renown'd Perſons made their Court, 


and paid Homage to Him, as the greateſt and happieſt 
Monarch on Earth. But having admitted him to an 


Audience, and both ſeen his Perſon, and heard his Diſ- 
courſe, which was ſtronger than That of the Athenran, 


and plainer than the Spartan Ambaſſadors, he conceiv'd a 


ſtill greater Eſteem for him; and truly acting like a King, 


he did not conceal the great regard he had for him: and 


This the other Ambaſſadors perceiv'd, tho' He ſeem'd to 


have done Antalcidas the Spartan the greateſt Honour; by 
ſending him a Garland dipp'd in rich Eſſences, which he 
Hirnſelf had worn at an Entertainment. He did not 
indeed treat Pelopidas after ſo familiar and free a manner, 
but he ſent him the richeſt and moſt magnificent Preſents, 


and granted All he aſked ; that all the Greeks fhou'd be 
free and independent, that Meſſina ſhou d be | 


re-propled, and that the Thebans ſhould be (1) ap- 


alzways reckon'd the King's (1) hereditary xt gixzce 


Friends. 


Having receiv d ſo favourable an Anſwer he re- 


turn'd, home, without accepting any other of the 

King's Preſents, than what ſerv'd as a Pledge of 

his Majeſty's Favour and Good-will towards him; 

and this Behaviour of Pelopidas ruin'd the other Am- 

baſſadors. The Athenians try'd and executed Fima- 

Poe and indeed if they did it for receiving ſo many 
ents 


from the King, their Sentence was juſt and 
good : For he. not only took Gold and Silver, but a 


rich Bed, and Slaves to make it; as if the Greeks had 
been leſs ingenious and ſkilful in ſuch Arts. Beſides 
This, he received fourſcore Cows, and Herdmen to look: 


after them, as if he wanted Milk for ſome Diftemper ;: 
and laſt of All, when he left the Court, he was carried 


in a Chair as far as the Sea-Coaſt, at the King's Ex- 
| pence, 
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pence, ' who * the Chairmen four Talents for his 


But tis probable the Preſents be teccved were not the 


principal Cauſe of the Athenians Diſpleafore ; fince Epi- 
_ crates, a Porter, not only confeſſed in 2 poblick Aſſem 

bly of the People, that oe Himſelf had received Pre- 
ſents from the King of Perfia, but propoſed, "inſtead of 


chooſing nine Archons, or Governors, every Year, that 


a Decree ſhould be made” to ſend yearly Twelve of the 
pooreſt Citizens Ambaſſadors to Perſia, to be enriched by 
the King's Preſents] which Motion ſet alt the People? a 
laughing. : 

But what exaſperated the e Auen, was, that. 
the Thebans had obtained All they defir'd ; in which 
they laid too little Streſs on the great Reputation of 
Pelopidas, not conſidering that His Fame carried more 
Weight and Rhetorick with it, than all the ſtudied Na- 
rangues of the other Ambaſſadors, efpecially with a 
Prince who always took care to compliment and favour 
the moſt Succeſsful and Victorious. 

The Affection and Eſteem of the Thebans. 7 


das was not a little increaſed by this Embaſſy, in which 


he procured the Freedom of Greece and Reftitution of 
Meſſina, of which they gave him very fignal Proofs. at 
his Return. 

-  AMlexarider, the Phereas Tyrant, returning at this 
time to his natural Diſpoſition, had deſtroyed ſeveral 


Cities of Theſſaly, and put Garriſons into Thoſe of the 


Ptbioæ, the Achaians, and the Maghefians ; who "x 
ing that Pelopidas was returned, ſent Deputies to' The 
to defire the Aſſiſtance of ſore" Forces, and Him 
their General. The Thebars ſoon came to 4 Reſolution: 
to grant their Requeſt : And now when all Things 
were in a manner prepared, and the General Juſt ready 
to march, all on a ſudden the Sun was eclipſed, and 
the whole City of Thebes covered with Darkneſs at 
_ Mid-day, Pelopides ſeeing the People fo much ſurpriſed 
at this Phenomenon, did not think fit to 24 the 


Army to n under ſuch Apprehenfions, nox to ha- 
zard 
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zard the Lives of ſeven thouſand of his Fellow- Citizens; 
but cemmitting himſelf wholly to the Tbeſſaliant, and 
taking with him only three hundred Horſe, compoſed of 
Thebans and Strangers, that offered themſelves as Vo- 
lunteers, he departed, contrary to the Opinion of the 
Augurs and. Citizens, who endeavoured to hinder him, 
delieving that this Eclipſe portended ſomething extraor - 
dinary, and boded ill to this great Man. But Pel»p1idas, 
beſides his Reſentment for the Injuries he had receiv'd, 
hoped, from |the: Converſation he formerly had with his 
Wife bebe, to find great Diſorders and Diviſions in the 


Nyrant's own Family. But That which excited and 


urged him moft to this Undertaking was the Glory of 
the Action itſelf; for his whole Aim and Ambition was, 
to let all the Greciaus ſee, that at the ſame time when 
Spartans on one hand ſent Officers and Generals to 
onyſiu the Sicilian Tyrant, and the Athenians on the 
her, were kept in Pay, as it were, by Alexander, 


and had erected a brazen Statue in Honour of Him, as 


a Benefactor, the Thebans were the only People that 
waged War to ſuccour the Diſtreſſed, and to exterminate 


all arbitrary and unjuſt Government in Greece. 


After. he had aſſembled his Force at Pharſalus, he 
marched againſt the Tyrant; who finding that Pelopidas 
had but few Thehans, and that his own Infantry was 
more than double the Number of the Theſſalians, went 
to meet him as far as the Temple of Thetis: And when 
it was told Pelapidas that the Tyrant was advaneing to- 


wards him with a prodigious Army, he ſaid, So much the 


better, zwe ſhall beat ſo many the More. | 
Hard by a Place call'd Cynocephales (Dogs Heads 
there ſtood two ſteep Hills oppoſite to one another, in 
the middle of the Plain. Both Sides ftrove to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe two Hills with their Foot, and at the 


lame time Pelopidas ordered his Horſe, which were very 


good, to charge the Enemy's Cavalry, which they pre- 
ſently routed, and purſued over the Plain. But Alex- 
ander had gained the Hills before the The//alian Foot 
could reach them, and falling fiercely upon Such of them 
4 ; as 
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as attempted to force thoſe Aſcents, he kill'd the Fore- 


moſt of 0; and wounded ſo many « 3 that 


i 


what Haſte — could to NT! Thoſe that —— about 
the Hills; and advancing to the Front filled his Men 
with ſuch Courage and Alacrity, that the Enemy ima- 
gined they came with other Spirits, and other Bodies to 
the Onſet. They ſtood two or three Charges; but when 


they found the '7 beſſalian Foot ſtill preſs forward, and 


perceived the Horſe returning from the Purſuit; they be- 
gan to give Ground, and made a ſlow and orderly Re- 
treat, Pelopidas at the ſame time viewing, from an 
Aſcent, the Enemy's Army, which did not yet in reality 
fly, but began to give way, and fall into Diſorder, 
ſtop'd for a while, caſting his Eyes about, and looking 
every way to find'out Alexander. 

As ſoon as he perceived him in the right Wing, rally- 
ing and encouraging his Mercenaries, he was no longer 
Maſter of his Reaſon, but inflamed at the Sight, and 
blindly and heedleſsly following his Paſſion, he advanced 
far. before his Soldiers, crying out, and challenging the 
Tyrant, who did not dare to receive him, but retreating, 
hid himſelf amongft his Guards, The foremoſt of the 


Mercenaries that came Hand to Hand were cut down by 
Pelopidas, but Others fighting at a Diſtance, ſhot through |. 


His Armour, and wounded him after which nnn 
him in the Breaſt with their Spears. 
The Tbeſſalians ſeeing him in this Danger, made haſte 
from the Hills to his Aſſiſtance; but when they came to 
the Place where he was, found him dead upon the 
Ground. At the ſame time both Horſe and Foot preſ- 
ſing hard upon the Enemy intirely routed them, pur- 
ſuing them a great Way, and covering the Plain with 


more than three thouſand dead Bodies. The Thebans 


that were then preſent expreſſed the greateft Concern 
| Wmagipabls at Pelopiday' $ Death, calling him their Farber, 
Savieur, 
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Favuieur, and Inſftructor in every Thing that eus great 
and honourable, And tis no wonder They did ſo, when 


the Theſſalians and Allies, after they had exceeded by 
their Edits, in his Favour, the greateſt Honours that 
had ever been paid to human Virtues, gave ſtill greater 


and more undeniable Proofs of their Love to him by 
their Grief; for the whole Army, both Officers and 


Soldiers, when they underſtood he was dead, neither put 
off their Armour, ' unbridled their Horſes, nor dreſſed 


their Wounds, but ran all to Him, as if he had been 


fill alive, heaped up the Spoils of the Enemy about his 


dead Body, and cut off their Horſes Mains, and their 


own Hair ; and ſuch as retired to their Tents, neither 
Kindled a Fire, or took any Refrefhment, but a general 
Silence, Conſternation and Grief reigned throughout 
the Army, as if they had not gained a very great and 
glorious Victory, but were defeated and enſlaved by the 
Tyrant. 1 e ee 
In all the Cities through which his Body was car- 
ried, the Magiſtrates,” young Men, Children, and Prieſts 
came out to meet it with Trophies, Crowns, and golden 
| And when the time of his Interment was 
come, the Theſſa/ian Elders begged the Thebans to allow 
them the Honour of burying him. One of them upon 


this Occaſion made the following Speech. * | 
Illuftrious Friends and Allies, ae aſk a Favour of you, 


evbich ill be a very ſingular Honour, and at tbe ſame 
time adminiſter Conſolation to us in this great and in- 
IG Misfortune, *Tis not Pelopidas alive the Theſ- 
ſalians deſire to attend; tis not to Pelopidas, ſenfible of 
what is done to bim, they defire to pay the Henours due to 
his Merit: No, Pelopidas dead is their preſent Contern. 
Permit us to waſh, adorn, and pay our laſt Honours to his 


Body, which will convince us that you 


in this common Calamity greater than your Own, Tou, 


tis true, have loſt an excellent General ; but We, with the 
Loſs of a General, have loft all Hopes of Liberty; for 
how ſhall wwe dare to deſire Another of you, ſince we can- 
wt reſtore Pelopidas? , | | 
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The Thehans ſympathizing with them in their Con- | _ 
cern, granted their Requeſt, And never was a more gr 
ſplendid Funeral ſeen; at leaſt in the Opinion of Thoſe hi 
who do not think that. Magnificence conſiſts in Gold, © 
Ivory and Purple; like one Pbilifus, who made a mighty 
Encomium on the Funeral of Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
which, to ſpeak properly, was only like the pompous Ca- * 
taſtrophe of à Bloody Tragedy, that is to ſay, of his he 
Tyranny. Alexander, at the Death of Hepheſtion, did + - 
not only cut off the Mains of his Horſes and Mules, but he 
took down the Battlements from the Walls of Cities, t 
that even the Towns might ſeem Mourners, and inſtead . 
of their former beauteous Appearance look dejected at red 
his Funeral: But ſuch kinds of Pomp and ni (01 
cence being affected and forc'd, are attended with Envy 
towards, Him-in whoſe Honour they are performed, and The 
-with Hatred againſt Him that commands them, and are The 
far from being Proofs of a ſincere Love and Efteem ; and | © 
only ſhew 'the barbarous Pride, Luxury, and Vanity of bar 
Thoſe who laviſh their Own and Others Wealth to vain = | 
and contemptible Purpoſes. - But that a Man of com- if 418, 
mon Rank, dying in a ſtrange Country, neither his Wiſe, 
Children nor Kinſmen preſent ; none either defiring or. 
ordering it, ſhould be attended, buried and crowned by to by 
ſo many Cities, that ſtrove to exceed one another in the 
Demonſtrations of their Love, ſeems to be the height of 
Happineſs. For, as ſep ſaid, Death to a good Man in Hon 
the Time of bis Proſperity is ſo far from being a N. Huſb 
Fortune, that *tis the greateſt Happineſs, becauſe it ſecures fas 
to bimthe Glory of his virtuous Actions, and advances bim W 
above the Power of Fortune. And that Spartan's Ad- Þ 
vice was ftill better, who embracing Diagoras after he e 
Himſelf, his Sons and Grandſons had all conquer'd and 
been crown'd in the Olympick Games, faid to him, Die, 
Diagoras, die quickly, for theu canſt not be a God, And 
yet is there any one that will pretend to compare all the 
ViRories in the Pythian and Olympick Games, with One h 

of thoſe Enterprizes of Pelopidas, in All which he wa ard 
conſtantly Victorious? So that after he had ſpent the l 
2 1 L | | Wn greateſt ain! 
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a greateſt part of his Life in great and glorious Actians, 
and had been thirteen times named Governor of Betta, 
1d he died at laſt in a noble Attempt to extirpate Tyranny. 
ud || and reftore the Liberties of Theſſaly #. . 

If his Death brought great Grief, it brought greater 


„is advertis of it, but prompted by a Deſire of Revenge 
dia || they immediately ſent to their Aſſiſtance an Army of 
> | ſever! thouſand Foot, and ſeven hundred: Horſe; under 
10 the Command of Maleitus and Diogiton, who coming 
dead upon Alexander 9 defeated his army, and 
1. reduced him to ſuch Straits, that they compelled him 
g. to reſtore thoſe Cities he had taken from the Theſſaliant, 
un' to withdraw his Garriſons from the Magneſians, | Phthi- 
224 oe and Acbaians, to ſwear perpetual Obedience to the 
2M Thebaiis, and to make War againſt whatſoever Enemies 
They ſhould command. L 8 | e 
v off, The Theban: were ſatisfied with theſe Conditions; 
* 4 but Puniſhment ſoon followed the Tyrant for his Wicked - 
neſs, and the Death of Pelopidas was revenged in this 
Vile, | "He, as e mentioned before, had inftruted Theks not 
F. OI OrS, DEC IIR an 
„Ito be afraid of the exterior Shew and Bquipage of Ty- 
ranny, notwithſtanding ſhe was ſurrounded by Slaves and 
Out-laws, that were the Tyrent's Guards. She there- 
n in {fore ſearing the falſhood, and hating the Cruelty of her 
22 Huſband, conſpired with her three Brothers, Tiſinbonut, 
Pytholaus and Lycophron, to kill him; and they put 
their Defipn in Execution after this manner: The whole 


ber, which was an upper Room, and before the Door 
lay a Dog in Chains to guard it, which would fly at All 
but the Tyrant and his Wife, and one Slave that con- 
ſtantly fed him. . 15 
When the time for putting this Deſign in execution 
was come, Thebe hid her Brothers all Day in a Room 
hard by; and going alone into Alexander's Chamber 
Ivhilſt he was aſleep, as ſhe uſed to do, ſhe came out 
again in a little Time, and commanded the Slave to lead 


nt, AS the Allies; for no ſooner were the Thebans; 


Palace was full of Night Guards, except their Bed-Cham- 
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away the Dog, becauſe her Huſband had a mind to ſleep 
without being diſturb'd; and that the Stairs might 
make no Noiſe as her Brothers came up, ſhe covered 
them with Wool. All. things being thus prepar'd the | 
fetched up her Brothers ſoftly ; and leaving them at the 
Door with Poniards in their Hands, went into the Cham- 
ber, and preſently returned with the Tyrant's Cimiter, || 
that hung at the head of his Bed, and ſhewed it them as 
a Confirmation that he was faſt a ſleep, Being now 
upon the point of Execution, the young Men appeared 
terrified; and afraid to proceed; which ſo enraged Thebe, .. 
that the called them Cowards, and with bitter Oaths 
profeſſed ſhe would go and awake the Tyrant, and diſ- 
| cover their whole Plot, When Shame and Fear, had 
brought them to Themſelves again, and they had re- || * 
i] ſumed their former Reſolution, ſhe led them into the | 
| ] Chamber, and with a Light in her Hand conducted them 
i to her Huſband's Bed. Ore of them caught him faſt by 1 
i his Feet, Another by the Hair of his Head, while the 
18 Third ſtabbed him with his Poniard. His Exit may per- 
| haps be thought too quick and eaſy for ſo cruel and de- 
teſtable a Monſter 3 but if it be conſidered in all its Cir- 
cumſtances and Conſequences, that he was the firſt. 
Tyrant that ever fell by the Contrivance of his own 
Wife, and that his dead Body was expoſed to all kind 
of Indignities, ſpurn'd and troden under Foot by his 
Subjects, and left as a Prey for Dogs and Vultures ; his 
Death will appear to carry with it a full and juſt Re- 
ward for his innumerable Oppreſſiens and Cruelties, _ 


> 
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N * lad, who had been five times Con. 

ſul, was the Son of Marcus, and the Firſt of 

his Family that was called Marcellus, that 

is to ſay, Martial; as Pofidonjus affirms. : 
He was by long Experience ſkilful in the Art 

of War, and by Nature active, vigorous and daring. 
That baughty Fierceneſs his Courage inſpired him with, 

he ſhewed ned al in Battle; on all other Occafions he 
* „ - courteous, and humane; and ſo fond of 
0 I Grecian "Learning and Eloquence, that he a admired. 

and honoured All that excelled in them; but he did not 

a Proęreſs Himſelf, equal to "his 988 becauſe 

his other Buſineſs and Employment took him off from 

a cloſe Application. If ever God deſigned that Men : 


Sbou d lead their Lines in erer · and a Mar, 
H E as Hamer ſays, they were undoubtedly the Nemant of 5 


* * firſt Ages, In their Infancy they had the Cartha-. 
M 3 | ginians 
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ginians to contend with for Sicily; in their middle 
Age, the Gauls for Italy itſelf ; and in their old Age 
they Were obliged to contend again with the Cartbagi- 


nians and Hannibal, Nor were they allow'd the com- 


mon Privilege of Age to excuſe em from the Wars, their 
Merits and Valour continually calling *em forth to ſupe- 
rior Commands. 14.4 as 4 1 

As for Marcellus, he was admirably ſkill'd in all 
kinds of Fighting; but for ſingle Combat, he had not 
his Equal. He never tefuſed a Challenge, or miſs'd 
killing Thoſe that challenged him. In Sicily, ſeeing his 
Brother Otacilius once in Danger, he threw his Shield over 
him, flew all Thoſe that overpower'd him, and ſo ſaved 
his Life, For That and other honourable Achievements, 
he received from the Generals, while very young, Crowns 
and other Preſents, as a Reward of his Valour and 


Bravery. His Virtues ſhining out more and more, and 


His Reputation daily increafing, the People choſe him 
Acdilis Curulis, and the Prieſts created him Augur. 
This is a Kind of Sacerdotal Office, to which the Law 


aſſigns the Superintendence of that kind of Augury or 


Prediction which is taken from the Flight of Birds. 
During the Time of his being in the former of theſe 


Offices, contrary to his Inclination, he fell under a Ne- 


cCeſſity of bringing a criminal Accuſation before the Se- 


nate. He had a Son of his own Name, who was very 
young, but of ſuch extraordinary Beauty, Diſcretion, 
and Behaviour, that he was univerſally admired. Capi- 
tolinus, Marcellus's Collegue, a very inſolent and vicious 


Man, fell in love with this Youth, and made an at- 
tempt upon him, At firſt, the Youth of Himſelf re- 
jected all his Offers, without acquainting any Body; 
but finding he would not deſiſt, but that he continued 
his Solicitations, ; he diſcovered the Matter to his Father, 
Marcellus highly, enraged at ſuch an Afﬀront, accuſed 
Capitolinus before the Senate, Capitolinus made uſe of 
all kind of Arts and Evaſions to get Judgmeny deferred, 
and at laſt appealed from the Senate to the*Tribunes, 
But they refuſing. to receive his Appeal, he defended 

N * | him» 
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Witneſs of the Fact, Capitolinus having made his At- 
tempt privately, and Alone, the Senate ordered the 
Youth Himſelf to be brought before them, and to be 
examined, As ſoon as ever he appeared, his Bluſhes, 
Tears, and Baſhfulneſs, mixed with Indignation and Re- 
ſentment, convinced em ſo far, that they required no 
further Proof; but condemned Caprtolinus to pay a con- 


ſiderable Fine to Martellus; which he converted into 
a filver Exchange Table, and confecrated it to the 


Gol 3.1. 


Scarce was the firſt Punic War ended, which had 


laſted two and twenty Years, before Rome became en- 
gaged in a new War againſt the Gauls, The Inſubrians, 
a People of Celtic Extract, dwelling on this fide the Alps, 
tho' very powerful in Themſelves, applied to their 
Neighbours for Aſſiſtance, and particularly to Thoſe 


called Gaſat#, from the heavy Darts or Javelins aſed by 
them in Fight, who ſerved any Body for Pay. It ſeemed. 


indeed ſtrange, but yet was very fortunate for the Ro- 
mans, that they did not happen to be engaged in this 
Gallic War, before That againſt the Carthaginians was 
concluded, but that the Gauls continued quiet all that 
time; as if they had really waited to take up the Con- 
queror, and would not attack the Romans till they were 
fluſh'd with Victory, and had no other Enemy to cope 
with. However, the near Neighbourhood as well as an- 
cient Renown and Bravery of the Gauls ſtruck the Ro- 
mans with great Terror; for they were indeed the Ene- 
my they dreaded moſt, having not forgot how they had 
formerly made themſelves maſters of Rome; from which. 


Time it was provided by Law, that the Prieſts ſhould be 
_ excuſed from taking Arms, except only to defend the 


City againſt the Gaul. | 

The vaſt Preparations made by the Remans on that 
Occaſion, (for tis ſaid ſo many thouſand of em were ne- 
ver ſeen in Arms at once, either before or ſince) as well 
as their new and extraordinary Sacrifices, plainly hewed 


| the Apprehenſions they were under at that time, For 


tho? 
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ſelf by a flat Denial of the Charge. As there was no 
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tho' they had received none of the barbarous Rites or 


Cuſtoms of other Nations, had nothing cruel — 
man in their divine Worſhip, but | imitated —— 

Manners of the Greeks, and had juſt and pious 2 
ments of the Gods; yet at the Appearance of this War, 


in obedience to ſome Prophecies contained in the Books 


of the Sibyls, they thought themſelves obliged to bury 


alive, in That which is called the Beaſt- Market, two 
Greets, a Man and a Woman, and likewiſe two Gault, 
one of each Sex; which barbarous and abominable 84 ; 


crifices they continue to this Day, at which the People 
are not allowed to be preſent, g 


In the Beginning of this War, the Romans ſometimes | 
gained very ſignal Victories, and were as often ſhamefully. 


defeated 3 but neither good nor bad Succeſs was available 


either to Put a final Period to the War, or ſo much as to g 
bring on a Treaty, till C. Quintius Flaminius, and P. 


Purius Philo, being Conſuls, marched againſt the Inſu- 


Brians with a powerful Army. It was then reported 
that the River which runs through the Country of Pice- 


num was turned into Blood, and that three Moons were 
ſeen at Ariminum at the ſame time, The Prieſts, whoſe 
Bufineſs it was to obſerve the Flying of Birds at the 


time of making their Conſuls, declared that the Election 
of thoſe Two was unduly and inauſpiciouſly made, and 


had ill Omens attending it. Hereupon the Senate diſ- 


patched Letters to the Army forthwith, expreſly forbid-. 


ding the Conſuls to attempt any thing againſt the Ene- 


my in that Capacity, and enjoining em to return 


2 all Speed to Rome, in order ta lay down theis 
Office, 

Flaminius having received theſe Letters, deferted open⸗ 
ing them till he had fought and defeated the Enemy, 
and ravaged their whole Country; after which he 
marched towards Rome: and tho? he carried a prodigious 
Booty home with him, yet none of the People went out 
to meet him, but had like to have denied him the Ho- 
nour of a Triumph, becauſe he did not inſtagtly 6bey the 
Co of the Senate, but ſlighted and — — 

ders. 
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Orders. And as ſoon as ever the Triumph was ended, 
both He and his Collegue were depoſed from their Of- 
fice, and reduced to the Condition of private Citizens: 
Such a Reſpect had the Romans for Religion, making 
all their Affairs depend ſolely on the Pleaſure of the 
Gods; never ſuffering, no not in their greateſt Pro- 
ſperity, the leaſt Neglect or Contempt of their ancient 
Rites or Oracles; being fully perſuaded that it was of 
much greater Importance to the Publick Welfare that 
their Magiſtrates and Generals ſhould reverence - and 
obey the Gods, than if they conquered and ſubdued ; 
their Enemies, For this Reaſon it was, that Tiberius 
Sempronius, who for his Fortitude. and other Virtues 
was ſo highly beloved and eſteemed by the Romans, 
when he was Conſul, choſe Scipio Nafica and Caius 


Marcius Figulus his Succeſſors. | 


When theſe two Conſuls were gone into their re- 
ſpective Provinces, Sempronius happening by Chance to 
light upon ſome Books containing Regulations and Di- 
rections cn 2 Gag ſacred Rites and Cuſtoms, he found 
out ſomewhat he never knew before, which was this; 
Whenever the Magiſtrate went out of the City, and ſat : 
down in a Houſe or Tabernacle hired for that Purpoſe, 


to obſerve the Flight of Birds, if it happened for any 


Cauſe whatſoever that be was obliged to return into the 
City before he had finiſhed his Obſervations, he 4vas not 
to make uſe of that Lodge again, but to take another, and 


from thence begin his Obſervations anew. Sempronius 


was ignorant of this Particularity, when he named 
thoſe two Conſuls, for he had twice made uſe of the 
ſame Tabernacle. But when he came afterwards to 
underſtand his Miſtake, he declared it to the Senate, 
who, as trifling as that Circumſtance might ſeem to 
be, immediately wrote to the Conſuls 3 who, leaving 
their Provinces, returned to Rome, and reſigned the 
Conſulſhip. But theſe Things happened long after the 
times we are now treating of, Two Prieſts alſo of the 
beſt Families in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus 
Sulpicius, were degraded from the Prieſthood; the for- 
| mer 
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mer for not having expoſed in proper Form the Entrails 
of x Beaſt ſlain in Sacrifice; and the latter, becauſe, 
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while he was ſacrificing, the Tuft, that the Prieſts, 
called Flamens, wear on the Top of their Caps, fell off. 


Becauſe a Rat was heard to cry the very Moment that 


Minucius the Dictator named Caius Flaminins General 


of the Horſe, the People obliged: them Both to quit 
their Poſts, and choſe Others in their ſtead: And by 
this Nicety and Exactitude in the moſt. minute Circum- 


ſtances, they kept free from Superſtition, obſerving only 
their ancient Cuſtoms, without Change or Innovation. 


Flaminius and his Collegue being thus depoſed from | 


the Conſulate, the Roman Magiſtrates, call'd Inter- reges, 


choſe Murcellus in their Room; who, as ſoon as he had 
entered upon his Office, choſe Cn. Cornelius Scipio for 
his Collegue. The Gauls ſent Ambaſſadors to propoſe- 


a" Treaty of Peace, and the Senate ſeemed inclined to 
it, but Marcellus excited the People, and made em 
determine for War, However, after many Difficulties, 
a Peace was at laſt concluded; which, tis ſaid, the 
Geſate broke ſoon after; who, to the number of 


| thirty thouſand, paſſing the Alps, joined 'the Inſubrians, 


who were ſtill more numerous; and relying on their 


Numbers, advanced boldly as far as Acerre, a City, 


fituated between the Po and the Alps, that was beſieged 
by the Romans, From thence King Viridomarus taking 
with him ten thouſand of the Geſatæ, ravaged the 
whole Country near the Po. | | 


Marcellus having received an account of their March, ; 


left his Collegue Scipio before Acerræ, with the light 
and heavy- armed Infantry, and a third Part of the 
Horſe; and taking with him the reſt of the Horſe, 
and fix hundred of the lighteſt Foot, he purſued the 
ten thouſand Geſatæ Night and Day without Intermiſ- 
ſion; till at laſt he came up with them near Claftidium, 
a ſmall Town belonging to the Gauls, which a little 


before had been brought under Subjection to the Ro- 


mans. He had not time to refreſh his Troops; or give 
them Reſt; for the Barbarians were ſoon advertiſed . of 
3 : 


his 
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His Arrival; and ſeeing the ſmall Number of his Foot, 
and making little Account of his Horſe, reckoned 
themſelves ſecure of Victory. For Theſe, as well as 


all vhe other Gault, being excellent Horſemen, thought 


they had the Advantage in that reſpect, and eſpecially 


finding themſelves ſuperior in Number to Marcellus, 


Full therefore of Rage and Fury, they march directly 


8 him, ſending forth mighty Menaces, as tho' 


they had been ſure of carrying their Point without op- 
poſition; Viridamarus their King riding in great State 


at the Head of his Army. Marcellus, becauſe his 


Troops were but few, that they might not be encom- 


paſſed by the Enemy, extended his Wings of Horſe, 


thinning and widening them by degrees, till at laſt his 


Front was very nigh equal to That of the Enemy. 


When he had done This, and was advancing to the 
Charge, his Horſe, frighted at the Bravadoes and Noiſe 
of the Gault, turned ſhort all on a ſudden, and in ſpite 
of all his Endeavours to the contrary, carried him 


back. Marcellus fearing that this Motion might be 


ſuperſtitiouſly taken for an ill Omen, and ſo diſfiearten 
his Men, took his. Horſe by the Bridle and turned him 
quite round, and ſo returning to his former Station, 
adored the Sun; making Them believe that his wheel 
ing about was not an involuntary Accident, but a de- 
ſigned Act of Devotion; for it was cuſtomary with the 
Romans to turn round when they worſhipped the Gods. 
When he was upon the very point of engaging with 
the Gauls, he made a Vow, that he would conſecrate 
to Jupiter Feretrius the beſt of the Arms that ſhould 
be taken from the Enemy. At that very Inſtant the 
King of the Gauls ſpying him, and gueſſing from the 
nſigns of Authority that he was the Roman General, 
ſpurred his Horſe with all his Might, and brandiſhing 
his Spear on high, loudly challenged him to the Com- 
bat, He was a well-made Man, exceeding the Reſt of 
the Gauls in Stature, and had on that day a Suit of 
Armour, adorned with Gold and Silver, and heightened 
with Purple and the moſt lively Painting, ſo ** it 
| | one 


had not ſuch goed Succeſs in 
the Gauls before Milan, which is a very large City, 
well inhabited, and the Capital of all that Country, 
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Mone like Lightning. Whilſt Marcellus was viewing 
the Diſpoſition of the Enemy's Forces, he caſt his Eyes 
upon that Armour, and concluded from the Richneſs 
of them, that Thoſe were the Arms he had vowed 'to 
Jupiter: Whereupon he rode againſt Him with all his 
Might, and with his Spear pierced his Breaſt-Plate; 
the Violence of the Stroke, which received a double 
Force from the Weight and Swiftneſs of the Horſe, 
was fo great, that it overſet the King, and threw him 
on the Ground, Marcellus purſuing his Blow, at the 
ſecond or third Stroke killed him outright : then _ 
ing from his Horſe, he diſarmed him, and taking his 
Arms and lifting them up towards Heaven, ſaid, O Ju- 
piter Feretrius, obo from on bigh beboldeft the bold Ex- 
ploits and Achievements of renowned Captains and Com- 
manders in the Day of Battle, in thy Preſence have I a 


General ſlain a' General, I a Conſul * a King with 


my own Hand: Jo bee I conſecrate theſe firſt and moſt 
exeellent of the Spoils 3 do thon be propitious, and crown 
our Actions <vith the like Succeſs in the Proſecution of 


this War, © | 


When he had finiſhed his Prayer, the Roman Horſe 
began the Charge, encountering both the Enemy's 
Horſe and Foot at the ſame time; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the Inequality of their Numbers, obtained a Vic- 
tory complete in its Kind, and almoſt incredible in its 


Circumſtances. For never before or fince did a hand- 


ful of Horſe give ſo entire a Defeat to ſuch a ſuperior - 
Force, both of Horſe and Foot, that were then drawn 
up in Battle againſt them. Marcellus having ſlain the 


- greateſt Part of the Enemy, and taken all their Arms 


and Baggage, marched back to er 2 ”_ 
us Undertaking again 


The Gault defended this Place with fuch Obſtinacy and 
Reſolution, that Scipio, inſtead of beſieging it, ſeemed 
rather beſieged himſelf. But upon the Returi of Mar- 
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cellu, the Ceſatæ underſtanding that their King — 


MARCELEDS. we 
Nain, and his Army defeated, withdrew their Forces in- 
all haſte, and ſo Milan was taken, and the Gauls deli- 
vered up their other Cities to the Romans, who granted 


'em a Peace on reafonable Conditions, 


The Senate made a Decree, that only Marcellus 
ſhould have the Honour of a Triumph ; which, for 
the Quantity and Richneſs of the Spoils, the Number 
and Stature of the Captives, and the Pomp and Mag- 
nificence of all Kinds, was one of the fineſt and moſt 
ſurpriſing that had ever been ſeen, But the moſt rare 
and agreeable Sight of all was Marcellus himſelf, bear- 


ing in Triumph the compleat Armour of the vanquiſhed _ 


Barbarian, which he had vowed to Fupiter, He had 
repared a Bearer ſhaped like a Trophy out of the 
tock of a tall ſtraight Oak. To This heffaſtned the 

Armour in a circular Form, diſpoſing every Part in an 

apt and natural Order. When the Proceſſion began to 

move, he aſcended his triumphal Chariot, and paſs'd 
through the City with the Trophy on his Shoulders, 


niſhed Armour, finging Songs of Triumph, and in 
Hymns of Victory celebrating the Praiſes of Jupiter 
and their General. 


Feretrius, he there fixed and dedicated his Trophy, be- 
ing the Third, and, as yet, the Laſt of any Roman 
General that claimed that Honour. The Firſt was Ro- 
mulus, after he had ſlain Acron King of the Cæninenſes; 
Cornelius Coſſus, who flew Volumnius the Tuſcan, was 
the Second; and the Third and laſt was Marcellus. 
The God to whom they conſecrated theſe Spoils, was 
Jupiter, firnamed Feretrius, from the Greek Word Fe- 
retrum, ſignifying a Car, or Bearer, on which the Tro- 
phy was born in Triumph; the Greek Language being 


at that time very much mixt with the Latin. Others 
affirm that Fererrius ſignifies the fame as Thunderer, 
being deriv'd 2 ſeriends ; and as nothing ſtrikes with 

o 


which repreſented a Man in Armour, and was the no- 
bleſt Ornament of the whole Triumph. The Army , 
cloſed the Proceſſion with glittering Arms and bur- 


Being arrived in this Order at the Temple of Jupiter 
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greater Violence than Thunder, ſo to frike is in the 


Roman Language ferire. Laſtly there are Others who will 


have it that this Name is taken from the Strokes given in 
Battle; for even now when the Romans charge to pur- 
ſue an Enemy, they by way of Encouragement call 
out to one another, feri, feri, that is to ſay, frike, kill. 
They gave the general Name of Spoili to whatever is ta- 
ken from the Enemy in War; but Thoſe which their 
General took from the Chief Commander of the Ene- 
my's Army, after he had ſlain him with his own Hands, 
had the particular Appellation of, rich or Opime Spoils, 
But notwithſtanding This, ſome Authors write that Nu- 
ma Pompilius in his Commentaries makes mention of 
Firſt, Second, and Third Opime Spoils, and others that 
the Firſt ſhould be conſecrated to Jupiter Feretrius, the 
Second to Mars, and the Third to Quirinus; as alſo 


that the Reward of the Firſt ſnould be three hundred 


Ats, of the Second two hundred, and of the Third a 
Hundred. But the moſt general and commonly received 
Opinion is, that the only honourable Spoils that deſerve 
the name of Opime, are thoſe which the General takes 
in a pitch'd Battle, and from the Enemy's General, 


whom he has ſlain with his own Hand, But of A 


Matter enough, 


This Victory and the Concluſion of the War caus'd 


ſo much Joy among the Roman People, that they or- 


dered a Golden Cup to be made and preſented to Apollo 
at Delpbi, as a Teſtimony of. their Gratitude; and di- 


| vided a great Part of the Booty among the Confederateſ 
Cities that had ſided with them, and likewiſe ſent con- 


ſiderable Preſents to Hiero King of "_— their Friend 
and Ally, 

Some time after This, Hannibal 3 made an Ir 
ruption into Italy, Marcellus was ſent with a Fleet tc 
Sicily: And two Years after happened the unfortunate 
Defeat at Cannæ, in which many thouſands of the Ro 


mans were ſhin, and the few that eſcaped, retired te 


Cannufium ; and it was very much feared;ithat Hannibal 
en he had thus deſtroyed the — of the Roma 
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Forces, would march directly with his victorious Troops 


to Rome. Whereupon Marcellus ſent fifteen hundred of 
his Men by Sea to guard the City; and by order of the 


Senate repaired to Cannuſium; where having put him- 


ſelf at the Head of thoſe Troops that had retired thi- 


ther after the Battle, 


he brought them all out of 
their Intreachments, 


being reſolved to defend the flat 


The Wars had by this time carried off the chief of 
the Roman Nobility, and moſt of their greateſt Captains 
were fallen in Battle, They had ſtill left a very ex- 


traordinary Perſcn, Fabius Maximus, a Man of ſingular 
Worth and great Capacity. But his mighty Precaution 


and over-great Solicitude to avoid the leaſt Riſk or 
Loſs, paſs'd for a Defect in Courage, and Slowneſs in 
Execution. Looking upon him therefore as a Perſon 
proper to provide for their Defence, but by no means 
fit to attack an Enemy, they applied themſelves to Mar- 
cellus; and wiſely mixing and tempering his active For- 
wardneſs and daring Courage with the ſlow cautious 
Conduct of Fabius, they often choſe them Conſuls toge- 
ther, and ſometimes ſent them, One as Conſul, and the 
Other as Pro-conſul, againſt the Enemy. For this 
Reaſon twas, as Poſidonius writes, that Fabius was 
called the Buckler, and Marcellus the Sword of the Ro- 
man State, And Hannibal himſelf uſed to ſay, be flood 
in Fear of Fabius as his Scboolmaſter, and of Marcellus as 
his Adverſary ; for the Laſt would hurt him, but the 


Former only hinder him from doing Hurt, 


Hannibal's Soldiers, after their Victory, growing diſ- 
ſolute and careleſs, neglected all manner of Diſcipline, 


and often ſtraggled in Parties about the Country in 


ſearch of Plunder; where Marcellus fell upon em fre- 
quently, and cut off great Numbers, and ſo by little 
and little diminiſhed the Enemy's Forces. After This, 
he went to the Aſſiſtance of Naples and Nola, and hav- 
ing encouraged the Neapolitans, and confirmed em in 
the good Diſpoſition they were in towards the Romans, 
he entered Nola, where he found great Diviſions, the 

OP ON N 2 ; Senate 
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Senate being unable to reſtrain the People, who were 
| ſtrongly in the Intereſt of Hannibal. There was in the 
1 Town a Perſon highly renown'd for his perſonal Valour 
1 as well as Nobility of Birth, whoſe Name was Bandius, 
1 who had remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Battle 
4. of Cannæ; where, after having ſlain a great Number of 
| . Carthaginians, he at laſt lay upon a heap of dead Bodies, 
ſorely wounded. Hannibal finding him in this Condi- 
tion, not only took care of him, and entertained him 
with great Hoſpitality, but contracted a Friendſhip with 
him, diſmiſſed him without any Ranſom at all, and at his 


Gratitude, and in return for ſo many Favours, eſpouſed 
Hannibal's Intereſt with great Zeal, and endeavoured all 
he could to bring over the People to his ſide. Marcellus 
thought it unjuſt and wicked to put ſo eminent a Man 

to Death, who had fought ſo often for the Romans, and 

- expoſed his Life in their Cauſe. For beſides great Pro- 
bity and Humanity, Marcellus had fo much Affability 
and Sweetneſs of Behaviour, as muſt needs win upon and 
gain the Affection of all the World, and eſpecially of an 
ambitious Man: Wherefore one Day when Bandius went 
to viſit him, Marcellus aſł d him who he was; not that 

he was unacquainted with him before, but to gain an 
Opportunity to introduce what he had a mind to ſay 
and when Bandius had told him his Name, Marcellus 

1 to be ſurpriſed with Joy and Wonder, ſaid to 

im, How ! art Thou the Bandius ſo much talked of at 


 20bo not only did not deſert Paulus Emilius the Conſul 5 but 
even received into bis Body ſeveral Arrows aim' d at that 


and ſhewing his Wounds and Scars; Why then, ſaid 
Marcellus, fince you have given Us ſo many Proofs of your 
Friendſhip, wwou'd you not give me the Hy of 1 
Nu at my firſt Arrival ? Doe you think Us ungrateful, 
or ignorant, how to reward the Bravery of our Friends, 
Ve, who know how to value and efteemiit even in our 


Departure loaded him with Preſents. Bandius out of 


Rome for bis brave Behaviour at the Battle of Cannz ;| 


General ? Bandius owning himſelf to be that very Perſon, | 


+ Enemies ? When he had ended this obliging Diſcourſe, 
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He embraced him, and made him a Preſent of a fine War - 
Horſe, and five hundred Drachma's in Silver: From 


that time forwards, Bandius never left him, but appear- 


ed very zealous in diſcovering the Deſigns, and giving In- 
formations againſt Thoſe of the contrary Party. Theſe 
were indeed very numerous, and had form'd a Conſpira- 
„ wn 


omans were gone out of the City to fight 
the Enemy, to ſhut the Gates, to plunder all their 
Waggons and Baggage, and to ſurrender themſelves to 
the cs oo i nn 
Marcellus being advertiſed of this Conſpiracy, drew 


| up his Army in order of Battle within the City, placed 
the Baggage in the Rear, and publiſhed an Order by 


ſound of Trumpet, forbidding any of the Inhabitants to 
appear upon the Walls. By this Means Hannibal was 
deceived ; for ſeeing the Walls quite abandoned, he did 
not doubt but there was a great Sedition .in the City, 
and in that Confidence marched to.it with the leſs Or- 
der and Precaution. At that very Moment Marcellus 
commanded that Gate of the City that was directly be- 
fore em to be opened; and iſſuing out with the Choice 


of his Horſe, he charged the Enemy in Front, and 


routed them. The very next Moment, a ſecond Gate 
was opened, through which the Infantry poured forth 
with loud Shouts and Husza s. And as Hannibal was 

oing to divide his Troops to make head againſt theſe 
Lf, a third Gate was opened, at which brake forth all 
the reſt of the Roman Forces, hö fell furiouſly upon 


the Enemy, ſurpriſed at this unexpected Sally, and 'who 


made but a faint Reſiſtance againſt Thoſe with whom 
they had been firſt engaged, by reaſon of their being 


warmly attack'd by a ſecond Body, 


This was the firſt time Hannibal's Troops fled before 
the Reman Legions, and ſuffered themſelyes to be driven 
back to their Camp in great Conſternation, and with 
prodigious Havock ; for Hannibal is ſaid to have loſt 
more than five thouſand Men, and Marcellus not above 
five hundred. Livy does not make this Defeat, or 
the Numbers ſlain on the Enemy's Side, to be ſo confi- - 
e ; derable; 
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derable 5 he only allows that this 'Sucrefs raiſed the 
Glory of Marcellus very high, and inſpired the Romans 
with new Courage in the midſt of their Misfortunes, by 
letting them ſee that the Enemy they fought againſt was 
neither invulnerable nor invincible,” A Perſon that had 
been deſigned Conſul for the 1 happening to 
be flain, the People called home Marcellus, who was 
abſent at that time, to fill his Place, and in ſpite of the 
Magiſtrates, cauſed the Election to be deferred till his 
Return. As ſoon as he arrived he was unanimouſly 
choſen Conſul; but it happening to thunder at that 
time, the Augurs plainly ſaw that the Election was not 
right, but yet durſt not oppoſe it openly for fear of the 
People; however Marcellus laid it down voluntarily: 
But this did not hinder him from continuing the Com- 
mand of the Army, for he was elected Proconſul, and 
returned with all ſpeed to Nola, where he chaſtiſed all 
Thoſe that had declared for the Carthaginians in his Ab- 
ſence. Hannibal made haſte to their Aſſiſtance, and 
offered Marcellus Battle, which he refuſed: But ſome 
Days after, when he found that Hannibal, no longer ex- 
pecting a Battle, had ſent the greateſt Part of his Army 
to forrage and plunder, he attacked him vigorouſly, 
having firſt: furniſhed his Foot with a kind of large 
* „ wif ſuch as are uſed on Ship- board, and like- 
wie taught them how to wound the Enemy with them 
ut a diſtance z while the Carthaginians fought. only with 
very ſhort Swords, or Darts, which they were unſkilled 
in throwing. For this Reaſon all Thoſe that attempted 
to make head againſt them were forced .to turn their 
Backs, and fled'in Confuſion, leaving five. thouſand Nain 
upon the Field of Battle; befides four Elephants, two 
killed, and two taken alive. But what was of ſtill 
greater Conſequence, above three hundred Horſe, Spa- 
niards and Numidiaus, came over to Marcellus; a Miſ- 
fortune which had never befallen Hannibal till that. 
time: for the“ his Army was compoſed of Mep of ſeveral 


'barbarous Nations, as different in their Manners as Lan- 


Tusze, he had sver "till then preſerved a good Under- 
ee %%% .» Og 
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ſanding and Arid Concord among them. "Theſe three 


* 
” 


133 Horſe always continued inviolably faithful to 


rcellus, and the Generals that commanded after 


him. | 


Marcellus being a third time created Confol, paſſed 


over into Sicily; for Hannibal's great Succeſs had ſo 


-ſwelPd the Hopes of the Cartbaginians that they enter- 
tained Thoughts of re-conquering that Iſland; and eſpe- 


cially fince the Death of the Tyrant Hieronymus had 


a 


thrown every thing into Confuſion at Syracuſe z where- 


fore the Romans had already ſent an Army thither under 
the Command of Appius Claudius. 


As ſoon as Marcellus had taken upon him the Com- 
mand of the Army in Sicily, a great Number of Romans 


came and threw themſelves at his Feet imploring his 


Aſſiſtance under their unhappy Circumſtances, Of 
Thoſe that fought at the Battle at Cannæ, Some fled, 


and the Reſt were taken Priſoners; and theſe Latter 


were ſo many in Number, that it was ſaid, the Romans 


Had not Men enough left to defend the Walls of their 


City. But yet they had ſo much Bravery. and Greatneſs 


of Soul left, that when Hannibal offered to releaſe the 
Priſoners for a very inconſiderable Ranſom, they not 
only refuſed it, but without giving themſelves any fur- 


ther Trouble about them, left them to be kill'd by the 
Enemy, or ſold out of Taly; and Thoſe who had ſaved 


themſelves by Flight they tranſported into Sicily, with 


an expreſs Command not to return home till the War 
with Hannibal was ended. | 


When Marcellus was arrived 10 that Iſland, great Num- 


bers of theſe unfortunate Men addreſſed to Him, and 
falling on their Knees before him, with the deepeſt La- 


mentations and Floods of Tears begged to be admitted 


into the Troops, firmly promiſing to make it appear by 


their future Behaviour that That Defeat was owing to 


ſome Mis fortune, and not to their Cowardiſe. Whereupon 


Marcellus, out of Compaſſion, wrote to the Senate, 


deſiring Leave to recruit his Troops out of thoſe Exiles, 
#5 he ſhould have Occaſion. The Senate deliberated a 
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long time about the Matter, and at length, aſter mature 
Conſideration, returned this Anſwer, That tbe Roman 
Affairs were, not reduced to that Extremity, as to fland in 
need of the Aſſiſtance of Cowards ; but however, if Mar- 
. cellus bad a mind, he might make uſe of them, provided 
He did not beſtotu on any of them, (whatever they might 
_ deſerve) a Crown, or any other Gift, as a Reward of 
their Valour, f 1 
This Anſwer, which the Senate had paſſed into a De- 
cree, gave Marcellus great Uneaſineſs; and at his Return 
to Rome, after the War was ended, he expoſtulated and 
complained to Them, that after all his Services, they 
had refuſed him the Favour to retrieve the Honour, and 
alleviate the Misfortunes of thoſe poor Citizens. 
His firſt Care, after he came into Sicily, was to be 
revenged on Hippocrates, the Syracuſian General, for his 
Treachery; who, to ſhew his Affection to the Cartha- 
ginians, and by their Means to make himſelf abſolute 
Lord and Tyrant of all Sicily, had, contrary to the 
Faith of Treaties, attack'd the Romans near Leontium, 
and ſlain great Numbers of them. Marcellus therefore 
marched with his whole Army to beſiege that City, and 
took it by Storm; but offered no manner of Injury or 
Violence to the Inhabitants, or any Soldiers, except on- 
ly ſuch Deſerters as he found there, whom he ordered 
to be beaten with Rods, and then put to Death. Hip- 
Pocrates preſently ſent an Account of This to Syracuſe, 
with a large Addition of his own, that Marcellus had put 
both Soldiers and Citizens to the Sword without Diftinc= 
tion, that he had ſpared None that were able to bear 
Arms, and had likewiſe plundered the City; and while 
the Syracufians were under the utmoſt Fear and Conſter- 
nation, occaſioned by this News, He came ſuddenly 
upon them and ſurpriſed the City. 3 
Hereupon Marcellus marched with his whole Army, 
and encamping near Syracuſe, ſent Ambaſſadors thither 
to acquaint the Inhabitants with the whole Truth of 
What had happened at Leonizum ; But finding that all = 
cou 
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Could fay was to no purpoſe, and that the Syracuſians 


either prepoſſeſſed in Favour, or aw'd by the Power 
of Hippocrates, refuſed to liſten to him, he prepared to 
attack the City both by Sea and Land. Appius Claudius 
commanded the Land Forces, while Marcellus with ſixty 
Gallies, each having five Oars in a Seat, provided with 
all kind of Arms and miſſile Weapons, and a terrible 
Machine carried upon eight Gallies faſtened together, at- 
tacked it by Sea; animated with great Hopes by the 
Number of his Batteries, the Vaſtneſs of his Prepara- 
tions, and eſpecially by the great Reputation he had ac- 
quired in War. But Archimedes deſpiſed all his Ma- 
chinss and Preparations, which were nothing in com- 
pariſon to thoſe Engines he invented daily, which he 
offered, not as Maſter- pieces, or Things of great Value, 
but only by way of Amuſement and Diverſion in his 
'Geometrical Studies. Neither had he gone ſo far, but 
at the earneſt Requeſt of Hiero, who had a long time ſo- 
licited him to reduce his Speculations into Practice, by 
employing them about corporeal and ſenfible Things, and 
to make his abſtracted Reaſonings more evident and in- 
telligible to the generality of Mankind, by applying 
them to things of uſe. | 

Eudoxus and Archytus were the Firſt that invented 
and put in practice this celebrated, profound, mechani- 
cal Knowledge, to give Geometry more Variety and 
Agreeableneſs, and to prove by ſenfible Experiments 


and the Uſe of Inſtruments, ſuch Problems as did not 


ſeem capable of Demonſtration by Reaſoning and Prac- 


"tice ; that Problem, for Example, of two proportional 
middle Lines, which cannot be found out geometrically, 


and yet are fo neceſſary for the Solution of ſeveral other 


Problems, they reſolved mechanically, by the Aſſiſtance 


of certain Inftruments called Meſolabes, taken from 
Conick Sections. But when Plato grew diſpleaſed at 


them, and reproached them for corrupting and debaſing 


the Excellence of Geometry, by making it deſcend from 
incorporeal and intellectual to corporeal. and ſenſible 


"Things, and forcing it to make uſe of Matter, which 


requires 
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ſervile Trades; from that time the Study of Me- 
chaniſm was judged beneath the Dignity of Geometry, 
and ſeparated from it ; and after having been a long 
time deſpiſed by the Philoſophers, came to be reckoned 
a Part of the Military Art. 

Archimedes indeed demonſtrated one day to King Hiers, 
whoſe Friend and Kinſman he was, this Propoſition, 
That with any given Force the greateſt Weight what- 
ever might be moved; and confident of the Strength of 
his Demonſtration he ventured further to affirm, that if 


ing into That, he would move this where-ever he pleaſed. 
The King, ſurpris'd hereat, defired him to evince the 
Truth of his Propoſition by moving ſome great Weight 
with a ſmall Force, 

Archimedes therefore having cauſed one of the King's 
Gallies to be drawn on the Shore, by the Aſſiſtance of a 
great many Hands, and not without much Pains and 
Trouble, ordered it to be loaded with its uſual Burden, 
and over and above That, to be crowded with as many 
Men as it could contain; and then placing himſelf at 
ſome Diſtance from it, without any Pains or Straining, 
only by moving with his Hand the End of a Machine 
with Ropes and Pullies, he drew it to him as ſmoothly 
and eaſily as if it had floated on the Water. The King, 
' aſtoniſhed at ſo ſurpriſing an Effect, and convinced by it 
of the wonderful Power of this Art, intreated Archi- 
medes to make him ſeveral kinds of Engines and Ma- 
chines that might be uſeful both Ways, and ſerve either 
to defend or attack. Theſe however he never made uſe 
of, the greateſt Part of his Reign being free from War, 
and bleſſed with Tranquillity and Peace; however they 
were all ready for the Syracuſians on this Occaſion, and 
the Artiſt himſelf at hand to direct them. 

The Romans preparing to ſtorm the Walls of Syracuſe 
in two places at the ſame time, an univerſal Silence and 
Confternation reigned throughout the City, believing it 
2 to withſtand ſuch numerous 7 orces, and fo 

urious 


requires manual Labour, and is the Object of low and 


there was another Earth beſides This we inhabit, by go- 
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But as ſoon as Archimedes began ta 
play his Engines, they ſhot forth againſt the Land Forces 

all kinds of miſſile Weapons, and Stones of a prodigious 
Weight with ſo much Noiſe, and ſuch an irreſiſtible 


| Rapidity and Force, that nothing was able to ſtand be- 


fore them; but they overturned and brake to pieces 


every thing that came in their way, and cauſed terrible 


Diſorder among their Ranks, On the fide towards the 
Sea were erected vaſt Machines, putting forth on a ſud- 
den, over the Walls, long grappling Irons, like Main- 
Sail Yards, which taking hold of ſome of the Enemies. 
Gallies, they at the ſame time let fall prodigious Weights 
upon them, and ſunk them at once; Others being hoiſt- 
ed up at the Prows by Iron Hands, or Hooks, like the 
Beaks of Cranes, and ſet an end on the Stern, they 
plunged to the bottom of the Sea, Others again by 
means of Hooks and Cords they drew towards the Shore, 
and after whirling them about, daſh'd them-againſt the 
Edges of the Rocks that jutted out below the Walls, 
and ſo bruiſed to pieces All that were on Board. Very. 
often you might have ſeen (which was indeed a dreadful 
Sight) Ships raiſed a great height above the Water, 
ſwinging in the Air, and by their being whirled violent- 
ly round, the Men thrown over the Hatches on every 
Side, and then either ſplit in Pieces againſt the Walls, 
or elſe let ſuddenly- fall and plunged to the Bottom of 
the Sea. h 
As for the Machine which Marcellus brought upon 
eight Gallies, and which was called Sambuca, from its 
Reſemblance to a muſical Inftrument of the ſame Name, 
it fared no better than all he reſt 3 for before it came 
near the Walls, Archimedes dil harged a vaſt Piece of a 
Rock, of ten Talents Weight; afte: that a Second, and 


then a Third, All which ftriking upon it with a mighty 


Noiſe and Force broke and overſet its Baſis, and gave 
the Gallies ſuch a Shock, as divided and parted them 

aſunder. 
Marcellus, doubtful what Cousſe to take, drew off 
his Gallics as faſt as he could, and at the ſame * — 
Tders 
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Orders to the Forces on Land to do the ſame. He im- 


medlately called a Council of War, in which it was re- 


ſolved, to come cloſe under the Walls, if it was poſſible, 
the next Morning before Day; for Archimedes s Engines, 
they thought, being very ſtrong, and defigned for a conſi- 
derable Diſtance, would throw all the Stones and Weapons 
over their Heads; and if they ſhould be pointed at them 
when they were ſo near, they would be of very little 
Service for want of Scope and Room to adjuſt them to 
a due Diſtance and Level, and give them their former 
Force. | 

But Archimedes had long before provided Machines for 
all Diſtances, with ſuitable Weapons and ſhorter Beams 
and Weights, which being more eaſily managed, were 
conſequently oftner diſcharged. Beſides, he had cauſed 
Holes to be made in the Walls, in which he placed 
Scorpions, for cloſe Fighting, which wounded Thoſe that 
came near, without being perceiv'd. 


When the Romans were got cloſe to the Walls, ima- 


ining themſelves by that means in a good meaſure 
reened from the Enemy, they were inftantly attack'd 
from all Parts with a Shower of Darts and all kind of 
miſſile Weapons, together with great quantities of Stones 
and Logs, falling perpendicular upon their Heads, which 
ſoon obliged them to retire ; but no ſooner were they 
got at a little Diſtance from the Walls, when a new 
Shower of all ſorts of Weapons overtook them, ſo that 
there was a very great ſhughter made, and moſt of their 
Gallies bruiſed and daſhed in pieces, without being able 
to do the leaſt Damage, or make the leaſt Impreſſion 


upon the Enemy. Fon Archimedes had erected and fixed 


moſt of his Machines cloſe within the Walls, ſo that the 
Romans ſuſtaining ſuch infinite Miſchief, without ſeeing 
either the Place or Hand from whence it came, ſeem'd, 
as it were, to fight againſt the Gods. 

However, Marcellus eſcaped this Danger, and laugh- 
ing at his Engineers and Artifts, ſaid, Shall wwe con- 
tinue to fight with this Mechanical Briareus, who lifts 
our Ships out F the Sea, and plunges them into it agains 

d. | ike 
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le Bow s, for his Diverſion, who has given my Sambuca 
fuch terrible Buffets, and who, for Numbers of Weapons 
diſcharged againſt us at once, even ſurpaſſes the fabulous 


> 


| Story of the Giants with an Hundred Hand:? And indeed 

* the Syracuſſans were All but as the Body of theſe Ma- | 
J chines and Batteries, Archimedes Alone was the Soul that | 
Y moved them, all other Weapons lay idle and unemploy- 
e ed; His were the only offenſive and defenſive Arms of 9 
0 the City. . bh | 2 
r In ſhort, Marcellus finding that the Romans were ſeized | 


with ſo much Terror, that if they only ſpy'd a ſmall E 
Ir Cord or Piece of Wood above the Walls, they immedi- - } 
1s ately fled, crying out, That Archimedes was going to let : 
re fly ſome terrible Engine at them ; gave over all Thoughts 
ed of taking the City by Storm, and turned the Siege into 
ed a Blockade, in order to cut off all their Proviſions. 
at However, Archimedes had ſo ſublime a Genius, ſuch a a 
Depth of Underſtanding, and ſuch an inexhauſtible Fund 
a- of mathematical Knowledge, that he would never con- | 
re | deſcend to commit to Writing the leaſt Account of | 
d theſe Machines, which he employed with ſuch wonder- 
of ful Succeſs, and which gained him the Reputation of a K 
nes Man endued not with Human Science, but Divine Wiſ- 1 
ich dom: But lighting as vile and ſordid that Induſtry in 1 
ney contriving Engines, and accommodating mathematical 
ew Knowledge to Uſe and profitable Practice, placed his | 
hat whole Study and Delight in thoſe Speculations which . 
heir are noble and excellent in mee the Other being * 
able only ſo with regard to Mens Wants and Neceſſities, and 18 
hon f therefore not to be compared with them, For if the A 
ixed One is to be valued for its Bulk and curious Workman- 
the ſkip, the Other infinitely excels on account of its invin- 
eing feible Force and Conviction. For difficult and abſtruſe 
m Queſtions are no where expreſſed in plainer Terms, or 
explained on more clear and evident Principles, than in 
ugh» the Writings of Archimedes. | | iN 
con- Some aſcribe This to the natural Brightneſs of his | 
lifts PUnderftanding, Others to his indefatigabl- Pains and In- 1 
gain, duſtry, by which he made Things that coſt much Toil mM 
like | Vor. III. Q and 
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and Sweat, appear unlaboured and eaſy. It will be ala 
moſt impoſſible for any Man of Himſelf to find out the 
Demonſtration of his Propoſitions, but when he. has 
once learnt it from Him, he fancies he might have done 
it without any Difficulty, ſo ſhort and eaſy is his Method 
of Demonſtration, Wherefore we are not to reject as 
incredible, what is related of him, that being perpe- 
tually charmed by a domeſtick Siren, that is, his Geo- 
metry, he neglected his Meat and Drink, and all ne- 
ceſſary Care of his Body; and that being carried by 
Force to the Baths and publick Games, he would make 
mathematical Figures in the Aſhes, and with his Finger 
draw Lines upon his Body, when it was anointed with 
Oil ; ſo much was he tranſported beyond himſelf with 
intellectual Delight, and raviſhed with mathematical 
Pleaſure. And tho' he was the Author of many cu- 
rious and excellent Diſcoyeries, he is ſaid to have defir'd 
his Friends, inſtead of an Epitaph, to place on his Tomb- 
| None a Cylinder containing a Sphere, and ſet down 
the Ratio which the Contained Solid bears to the Con- 
taining. 4 Let | 
Archimedes then, being that wonderful Man I have 


repreſented him, did all that lay in Him to fave |þ 


both Himſelf and the City of Syracuſe, from being 
taken, 5 
Marcellus leaving Appius with two Thirds of the 


Army before Syracuſe, marched with the reſt to beſiege 


Megara, one of the moſt ancient Cities of Sicily, which 
he took by Storm, ſacked, and razed it. A few Days 
after he fell upon Hippocrates, as he was entrenching 
himſelf at Acila, and ſlew above eight thouſand of his 
Men. About the ſame time, he over-ran a great Part 
of Sicily, retook ſeveral Places that had ſubmitted to 
the Cartbaginians, with Whom he had many Engage- 
ments, in All which he was conftantly victorious, 

Some time after This, when he was returned before 
Syracuſe, he ſurpriſed and took Priſoner Damippus a La- 
ce dæmonian, as he was going from thence hy Sea. The 
Syracuſians being very deſirous to redeem him, * 
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his Ranſom to Marcellus, and they had ſeveral Meetings © 


and Conferences about it. Upon this Occaſion, Mar- 


cellus obſerved. a Tower into which Soldiers might be | 


privately conveyed, that was 'careleſsly guarded, and the 
Wall that led to it eaſy to be ſcaled, And when he had 
taken the Height of the Wall, being frequently near it 
on. the Account of theſe Conferences, and had prepared 
his Scaling-Ladders, he took the Opportunity to put his 

efign in Execution, when the Syracuſians were cele- 


brating a Feaſt to Diana with Wine and Jollity ; ſo that 


before the Day-light, without being perceived by the Ci- 
tizens, he not only poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Tower, but 
Glled the Walls all about with Soldiers, and brake open 


the Hexapylum. 


The Syracufians, awaked by the Noiſe and Hurry, be- 


| to move about in great Confuſion ; but at the 
ound of all the Roman Trumpets at once, they were 
ſeized with Conſternation, and betook themſelves to 
Flight, believing that the whole City was in the poſſeſ- 
non of the Enemy. But the Achradine, the beſt and 
trongeſt Part of it, was not taken, being divided by 
Walls from the reſt of the City, one Part of which 


* 


| * called Neapolis (or new City) and the other Tyche 


or Fortune). 
This Enterpriſe being thus ſucceſsfully executed, Mar- 
gellus about Break of Day entered from the Haxapylum 


into the new City, where all his Captains and Officers 


came about him to congratulate him on his Succeſs. But 
for his Part, when from the riſing Ground he look d 
down and view'd this great and glorious City, he is ſaid 

> have wept, commiſerating the Calamity that hung 
over it, his Thoughts repreſenting to him how ſad and 
22 the approaching Scene muſt be, when it came to 

e ſack'd and plundered. For the Soldiers peremptorily 
demanded the Plunder of it, and there was not an 
Officer that durſt deny it; nay there were Many who 
inſiſted that the City ſhould be burnt and laid level with 
the Ground, but This Marcellus refuſed to conſent to ; 


Rox was. it without much ReluQtancy and Unwillingneſs 
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that he ſuffered the Riches of the City and the Slaves 
to become their Prey, ſtrictly commanding em at the 
ſame time not to touch any Freeman, nor to kill, offer 
Violence to, or make any Citizen a Slave, . 
But notwithſtanding this great Moderation of Mar- 
cellus, the City met with ſo ſevere a Treatment, that, in 
the midſt of his Joy, he could not help expreſſing his 
Grief and Concern, to ſee ſo flouriſhing a State of Gran- 
deur and Felicity vaniſh in a Moment. The Plunder 
and Spoils of this City are ſaid to have been no leſs in 
Value than thoſe that were ſeen ſoon after at Cartbage. 
For in a very ſhort time all the other Parts of the City 
were taken by Treachery, and plunder'd ; only the 
Royal Treaſure was preſerved, and carried into the pub- 
lick Treaſury at Rome. 0 " 
But what gave Marcellus the greateſt and moſt ſenſible 
Concern was the unhappy Fate of Archimedes, who was 
at that time in his Mu ſæum, and his Mind, as well as 
Eyes, ſo fixed and intent upon ſome Geometrical Fi- 
gures, that he neither heard the Noiſe and Hurry of the 
Romans, nor perceived that the City was taken, In this 
Tranſport of Study and Contemplation, a Soldier came 
ſuddenly upon him, and commanded him to follow him 
to Marcellus; which he refuſing to do till he had fi- 
niſhed his Problem, a: d fitted it for Demonſtration; the 
Soldier, in a Rage, drew his Sword and ran him 


through. Others write, that Archimedes ſeeing a Soldier | 


come with a drawn Sword to kill him, intreated him to 
hold his Hand one Moment, that he might not die with 
the Regret of having left his Problem unfiniſhed, and 
the Demonſtration imperfect; but that the Soldier, 
without any Regard, either to his Problem or Demon- 
tration, killed him immediately. Others again write, 
that as Archimedes was carrying ſome Mathematical In- 
ſtruments in a Box to Marcellus, as Sun-Dials, Spheres, 
and Angles, with which the Eye might meaſure the 
Magnitude of the Sun's Body, ſome Soldiers met him, 
and believing there was Gold in it, flew: him. But 
what is moſt certain, and wherein all Hiſtorians agree, 
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de, that Marcellus was extremely concerned at his Death; 


| that he would not fo much as look upon his Murderer, 


deteſting him as an execrable Villain; and that having 
made a diligent Enquiry after his Relations, he granted 
them his Protection, and ſhewed em many ſignal Fa- 
vours upon his Account. te: | 
The Romans had hitherto given other Nations ſuffi- 
deient Proof, both of their Courage and Conduct in War, 
but they had not yet ſhewn them any illuſtrious Exam- 
ples of Juſtice, Clemency, Humanity, that is in a word, 
of Political Virtue. Marcellus ſeems to have been the 
Firſt, who, on this Occafion, ſhewed the Greeks that 
the Romans ſurpaſs'd them in Juſtice, no leſs than in 
Conduct and Courage, For ſuch was his Candour and 
Condeſcenſion to All with whom he had any Concern, 
ſuch his Benignity and Goodneſs to ſeveral Cities and 
private Perſons, that if any thing ſevere or cruel was 
committed in the Cities of Enna, Megara and Syracuſe, 
the blame of it is more juſtly chargeable on the Sufs 
Ferers themſelves, than on thofe who were the Authors 
and Inftruments of their Suffering, I ſhall only give one 
Example out of Many that might be mentioned. There 
is in Sicihj a City call'd Enguium, which, tho' it be not 
Large, is very ancient, ee celebrated for the 
Appearance of the Goddeſſes called the Mothers. Their 
Temple is faid to have been founded by the Cretans ; 
there they ſhew large Spears and brazen Helmets, Some 
of which bear the Name of Merion, and others That of 
Ulyſſes, who conſecrated them to theſe Goddeſſes, This 
City greatly favoured the Cartbaginian Intereſt ; but 
Nicias, the moſt eminent of the Citizens, uſed all his 
Endeavours to make em declare for the Romans, ſpeak- 
Ing his Mind freely at all publick Aſſemblies, ſhewing 
Thoſe on the contrary Side by good Reaſons, that they 
Judged wrong, and adhered to an Intereſt that would 
rove fatal to their Country, | 
Theſe Men fearing the Power, Authority, and Repu- 
tation of Nictas, reſolved to ſeize him and deliver him to 
the Carthaginians, But He, having ſmelt out their De- 
| G1. gn, 
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ſign, took no Notice at all of it, but guarded againft if 
after this manner: He uttered ſeveral Things diſreſpect- 
ful and injurious to the Goddeſſes, ſeeming to deny the 
received Opinion of their Appearance among em, and to 
charge it with Fable and Impoſture. His Enemies were 
overjoyed to ſee that he Himſelf had furniſhed them 

with Reaſons ſufficient to juſtify whatever they ſhould 
act againſt him. N 8 ö * 

When the Day agreed on to ſeize him was come, there 
happened to. be a Publick Aſſembly in the City, and 
Nicias was in the Midſt of the People haranguing em, 


and giving his Advice concerning ſome Affair then un- 


der Deliberation : When, all on a ſudden, in the very 
middle ef his Diſcourſe, he fell flat on the Ground, and 
after having lain there ſome Time without ſpeaking, as 
tho' he had been in a Trance, he raiſed his Head, turn- 
ing it this way and that way, and began to ſpeak with 
a feeble trembling Voice, which. he raiſed by degrees. 
and when he perceived the whole Aſſembly ſtruck ab 
Horror and a profound Silence, he roſe up, threw off 
his Mantle, and tearing his Coat in pieces, ran half na- 
ked towards one of the Doors, crying out that the Mo- 
thers avenging Furies purſued him. A religious Fear de- 
tained every Body from laying Hands on him or ſtop- 
ping him, ſo that he reached one of the City Gates 
without Oppoſition, no longer Counterfeiting by the 
leaſt Word or Action, a Man mad or poſſeſs d. His 
Wife, who was in the Secret, and aſſiſted in the Strata» 
gem, taking her Children in her Arms, ran firſt of all 
and proſtrated herſelf às a Suppliant to the Goddeſſes at 
their Altar; then pretending to find out her Huſband 
who was wandring about the Fields, ſhe got ſafely out 
of the Town without any Hindrance at all, and ſo they 
both made their Eſcape to Marcellus at Syracuſe. 
Some Days after this, Marcellus entring Enguium, 
cauſed all the Inhabitants to be loaded with Irons, in or- 
der to puniſh em for their Inſolence and: Treachery. 


But Nirias, who had attended him, came and addreſs'd 
himſelf to him, and falling on his Knees with Tears in his 


** | Eyes, 
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yes, and kiſſing his Hands, aſk'd Pardon for all th 
Citizens, and in the firſt Place for his Enemies. Hered 
upon Marcellus relenting, ſet them all at Liberty, an 
hinder d his Soldiers from committing any Diſorder in 
the City, beſtowing on Nicias a large Tract of Land and 
many rich Preſents, - This is the Account given by Peſi- 
donius the Philoſopher, | ; 

Marcellus, after This, being recalled by the Romans to 
conduct a War nearer Home, carried away with him at 
his Departure the fineſt Statues, Paintings and Furniture 
in Syracuſe ; firſt to be made uſe of to embelliſh and illu- 
ſtrate his Triumph, and then to be preſerved as laſting 
Ornaments to the City, For before that time, Rome had 
never ſeen or known any ſuperfluous Curioſities, nor 
were any Rarities or exquiſite Pieces of Art, that ſhew 
an elegant and polite Taſte, to be found there, Inſtead of 
which were then to be ſeen Arms taken from the Barba- 
Frans, and Spoils ſtained with Blood, and with triumphal 
Ornaments and Trophies, ſhe preſented to the View a 
dreadful and ghaſtly Sight, no way fit to entertain the 


Eyes of nice and delicate Spectators. And as Epaminon- 


das called the Plains of Bœotia, the Orcheftra, or Stage 
of Mars, and Xenophon ſtyled Epbeſus the Arſenal of 


Far, fo in my opinion, Rome might then have been 


called (to uſe the Words of Pindar) the Palace of 
For this Reaſon Marcellus became the Favourite of 

the People, becauſe he had made the City a delightful 
Spectacle, by adorning it with Rarities and Ornaments, 
expreſſing the curious Arts and politer Taſte of Greece; 
whereas the more Judicious eſteemed Fabius Maximus, 
who, after he had taken Tarentum, brought no ſuch 
Things from thence, but contented himſelf with their 
Gold and Silver and other uſeful Riches, leaving the 
Pictures and Statues of the Gods in their Places, and 
ſaying upon that Occaſion theſe memorable Words, Let 
ws leave to the Tarentines their offended Deities, They 
charge: Marcellus, in the firſt place, with having ex- 
poſed Rome to the Envy, as well as Enmity of 1 

> 
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kind, by leading not only Men, but even the Gods in 
Triumph'; and then that he had ſpoiled a People bred 
up and inur'd to Huſbandry and War, wholly unac- 
quainted with Luxury and Sloth, and, as Euripides ſaid 
of Hercules, rough and unpoliſbed, yet bighly fit for = 
and arduous Undertakings, by furniſhing them with an 
Occaſion of Idleneſs and Prattling; for they now bes» 
gan to waſte the beſt Part of their Time, in viewing the 
Grecian Rarities, admiring the Excellency of the Work» 
manſhip, and diſputing about the Superiority of the Ar- 
Liſts 3 notwithſtanding this Cenſure, this was the 
very Thing Marcellus gloried moſt in, and That before 
the Greeks themſelves, namely, that He was the firſt 
that taught the Romans to admire and value the Grecian 
Arts, and gave them a Taſte and Reliſh for thoſe ex- 


* Performances, which they never underſtood bee 
Ore, ; 


Triumph, and conſidering that the War in Sicily was not 
| Quite finiſhed, and that his former Triumph bad raiſed 
the Envy of the Citizens, he was content to proceed in 


a ſort of Triumph, by the Greeks called Evan, and by 
the Romans Ovation, The Perſon to whom this kind of 
Triumph was allowed, did not ride in a triumphal Cha- 
riot drawn by four Horſes, nor was he crowned with 
Laurel, or had Trumpets ſounding before him; but he 
went on Foot, in Slippers, with Flutes playing before 
him, and a Crown of Myrtle on his Head, which was a 
Sight that carried no Appearance of War, and was ra- 
ther delightful than terrible. And This, in my: Opi- 
nion, is a plain Proof that heretofore the difference be- 
tween a Triumph and an Ovation, did not ariſe from the 
Greatneſs of the Achievement, but the Manner of its 
Performance; for They that conquered the Enemy with 
mighty Slaughter and Effuſion of Blood were honoured 


with the firſt Kind of military and terrible Triumph, in 

| Which both the Soldiers and their Armour were crowned 
with Laurel, as was uſual in the Ceremony of luſtrating 
, O 


* -- 


Finding at his Return that his Enemies oppoſed his 
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or purifying a Camp : But to ſuch Generals 2s ſucceeded : 


in their Enterpriſes without Force, merely by their Pru- 


dence and power of Perſuaſion, the Law allowed the 


Honour of that civil pacifick Entry, called Ovation, For 
the Flute is an Inftrument of Peace, and the Myrtle the 
Plant of Yenus, who, more than all the other Deities, 
abhors Violence and War, | 


That kind of Triumph therefore called Ovation, is not 


derived, as moſt Authors think, from the Word Ewan, 


fignifying a Song of Joy, becauſe of the ſhouting and ſing- 
ing with which it was accompanied, for they did the 
ſame at the other Triumph; but the Greets have wreſted 
it from a Word well known in their Language, believing 
that this Show relates in ſome meaſure to Bacchus, 
whom they call Evius and Thriambus : But neither of 
theſe is the Truth, It was cuſtomary among the Ro- 
mans at the greater Triumph to ſacrifice an Ox, but at 


the Other only a Sheep, which in Latin is called Ovis, 
and from thence comes the Word Ovation. Tis worth 


our while on this Occaſion to obſerve the Conduct of the 
Spartan Legiſlator, who enacted Laws directly oppoſite 
to the Roman, For at Lacedæmon a General who had 
ſucceeded in his Undertaking by Art or Perſuaſion, ſa- 
crificed an Ox, but He that ſucceeded only by Force of 
Arms, offered a Cock; for though they were a very 
brave and warlike People, yet they thought ſuch 
Achievements as were owing to Eloquence and Wiſdom 
more ſuitable to the Dignity of Man, and much more 


worthy of Honour than Thoſe that were affected only by 


Violence and Slaughter. But which of the two has the 
beſt Reaſons to ſupport it, I leave to the Determination 
of Others. n 
Marcellus being a fourth time choſen Conſul, his Ene- 
mies perſuaded the Syracuſians to come to Rome and accuſe 
him before the Senate of ſeveral Acts of Injuſtice and 
Eruelty, contrary to the League between Them and the 
Romans. | "2 at 
On the Day of their Arrival Marcellus happened to 
be offering Sacrifice in the Capitol, The Syracufian 
; | Deputies 
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Deputies went directly to the Senate, who were then fit- 


ting, and falling on their Knees beſought them to hear 
their Complaints and do them Juſtice. The other Con- 
ſul, who was there preſent, took Marce/lus's Part, and 
reproved the Complaints, for preferring their Petition 


during his Collegue's Abſence. But when Marcellus 


heard what was in Agitation, he made haſte to the Se- 
nate, and taking his Place there, diſpatched the ordinary 
Affairs of his Office; after which, he roſe from his. 
Seat, and as a private Man went into the Place where 
the Accuſed were uſed to make their Defence, ſubmitting 
to the Accuſation of the Syracuſians, and giving them 

free Liberty to make good their Charge. 
I ) he Syracufian Deputies were at firſt ſtruek and con- 
founded at his Unconcern and the Dignity of his Ap- 
pearance; and tho the Power of his Preſence, when in 
Armour, was awful and tremendous, they found it muck 
more terrible now even in Conſular Purple, However 
being animated and encouraged by his Enemies, they laid 
open their Accuſation in a Speech full of Lamentations 
and Complaints; the Sum of all which was, That Mar- 
cellus had made them ſuffer ſuch things as other Generals 
Seldom infli on a conquered Enemy. | S 
To this Marcellus anſwered, That notwithſading all 
the Injuries they had done the Romans, they bad ſuffered 
nothing but ⁊æubat it was impoſſible to protect an Enemy 
ram, when a City was taken by Storm; and that 'twas 
their oon Fault, they were ſo taken, by having rejected 
| fach reaſonable Propoſals, as bad been offered them z that 
. they could not urge in their Excuſe, that they had been 
forced by the Tyrants to take Arms, fince they bad vo- 
| CP ſubmitted to thoſe Tyrants on parpoſe to mala 


ar. | 
When the Reaſons had been heard on both Sides, the 
eputies, according to Cuſtom, were ordered. to with- 


legue to take the Senators Votes, he himſelf waiting at 
the Deor without any fign of Concern about the Event, 


draw; Marcellus likewiſe did the ſame, leaving his Col- 


or Reſentment againſt the Syraca/ians, nor any way 2 | 
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the leaft diſcompoſed, but with great Civility and Modeſty 


attending the Iſſue of the Cauſe, | 

After the Votes were taken, and Judgment pro- 
nounced in favour of Marcellus, the Syracuſians came 
and threw themſelves at his Feet, beſeeching him with 
Tears in their Eyes to forget his juſt Reſentments, and 
to pardon not 'only Them that were there preſent, but 
likewiſe all the reſt of the Citizens, who would always 


retain a grateful Acknowledgment and Remembrance of 


his Favours. Marcellus moved by their Tears and In- 
treaties generouſly forgave them, received them into Fa- 
vour, and from thenceforward continued to do the reſt 
of the Syracuſians all the good Offices he was able. The 
Senate ratified all that Marcellus had done, confirmed 
the Laws and Liberties he had reftored to them, and ſe- 
cured them in the Poſſeſſion of their Goods and Eſtates. 
The Syracufians in return decreed Marcellus all imagi- 
mable Honours, and made a particular Law, that when 
either He, or any of his Family came into Sicily, the 
Syracufians with Chaplets on their Heads ſhould in a 
ſolemn manner offer Sacrifice to the Gods. 

After This, Marcellus was ſent againſt Hannibal. Sinee 
the Battle of Cannæ the other Conſuls and Generals had 
uſed no other Policy againſt the Carthaginians but only to 
avoid coming to a Battle, none of them daring to en- 
gage, or even to come within fight of them. But Mar- 


'cellus took a quite contrary Courſe, —_ fully 5 | 
eſt way to ruin 


that Delay, which was thought the 
and deſtroy Hannibal, would imperceptibly waſte and 
conſume [taly ; and that Fabius, with his low Maxims 
of Care and Caution, did not purſue a right Method to 


cure the Diſorders of his Country; for before he could 


put an End to the War, Rome would be conſumed and 


reduced to Aſhes: Like an unſkilful Phyſician, that 


out of Fear delays giving his Patient ſtrong, but ne- 
ceſſary Phyſick, till his Spirits are quite exhauſted, 
and Nature ſunk beyond the Poſſibility of a Reco- 


His 
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"Fe firſt Succeſs was the Retaking the chief Cities of 


the Samnites that had revolted from the Romans, in 
which he found great Quantities of Corn and Money 


and, at the ſame time, three thouſand of Hannibal's 
Soldiers, which he had left for the Defence of thoſe 
Places, were made Priſoners, After this Cneus Fuluius 
the Proconſul, with eleven other Commanders, being 


lain by Hannibal in Apulia, and the whole Army en- 
tirely defeated, Marcellus diſpatched Letters to Rome to 
animate and encourage the People, aſſuring them that 


he was actually upon his March againſt Hannibal, in or- 


der to drive him out of the Country. Livy informs us, 
that the Reading of theſe Letters was fo far from leſ- 


ſening their Concern, that it increaſed their Fears; for 


they were in more Pain for their preſent Danger than 


paſt Loſs, as they accounted Marcellus a greater General 
than Fulvius, | | 


He then advancing, as he had written, to give Han- 


nibal Battle, marched into Lucania, where he found 


the Enemy encamped on inacceſſible Heights near the 


City of Numiſtro. Marcellus continued with his Army 


all Night in the Plain, and the next Day, to ſhew his 


Reſolution and Deſign, drew it up in order of Battle. 
Hannibal did not refuſe this Offer, but coming down 
from the Hills, a Battle immediately enſued, which, 


tho* not deciſive, was yet very terrible and bloody; for 


it began at three in the Afternoon, and continued till 


the Darkneſs of the Night put a Stop to it. The next 
Morning at break of Day Marcellus drew up his Army 


again among the dead Bodies, on the Field of Battle, 


and challenged Hannibal to renew the Fight, and decide 
the Conteſt, But Hannibal choſe rather to draw off; 
whereupon Marcellus, after he had cauſed the Spoils of 
the Enemy to be gathered, and the Bodies of his dead 
Soldiers to be burnt, marched in Purſuit of him. And 


tho' Hannibal laid ſeveral Ambuſcades for him in his 


March, by his prudent Conduct he eſcaped them All, 
and had the Advantage in every Skirmiſh and Encounter 
which ſo much heightened his Reputation at Rome, that 
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en the Approach of the Comitia to appoint new Conſuls, 

the Senate judged it more adviſable to recal Lævinus, 
the other Conſul, from Sicily, than to give Marcellus 
the leaft Interruption, who was ſo ſucceſsfully employed 
againſt Hannibal, As ſoon as Lævinus arrived,” he was 
ordered to name Quintus Fulvius Dictator; for the Dic- 
tator is neither named by the Senate or the People, 
but one of the Conſuls or Generals advancing forward 
in the midft of the Aſſembly, names wWhomſoever he 
pleaſes ; and the Perſon named is called D:Zator, from 
the Word Dicere, which, in the Latin, lignifies to name. 
Others will have it that he is called Dictator becauſe 


he refers nothing to the Suffrages of the People, or a 


Plurality of Voices, but judges and determines every 
thing as he pleaſes by virtue of his own Authority: 
For the Magiſtrates Commands, which the Greeks ſtyle 
Orders, are by the Romans called Edits. 

Levinus had a mind to name another Perſon Dicta- 
tor, and not Fulviusc, who was preſented to him by the 
Senate; and becauſe he would not be obliged to act 
contrary to his Opinion, he left Rome by Night, and 
Whereupon the People named 
9. Fulvius Dictator, and the Senate at the ſame time 
wrote to Marcellus to confirm their Nomination, which 
he did; after which he Himſeif was continued in his 
Command, and appointed Proconſul for the following 
Year, . 8 15 | | 

After this having agreed with Fabius Maximus the 
Conſul, by Letters, that Fabius ſhould befiege Taren- 
tum, while he watched Hannibal's Motions ſo carefully 
as to prevent his relieving that Place, he marched after 
him with all Diligence, and came up with him at Can- 
nuſium; and as Hannibal ſhifted his Camp every Day 
to decline coming to a Battle, Marcellus purſued him 
cloſely, encamping conſtantly in his Sight, and appear- 
ing every Morning in a Readineſs to engage him, 

But at laſt coming unexpectedly upon him, as his 
Army was encamping in a Plain, he ſo haraſſed his 
Pioneers by little — that at length a general 
Vor. III. | Battle 
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Battle enſued ; but the Night parted them again. Early 
the next Morning the Romans came out of their In- 
trenchments, and preſented themſelves once more in 
order of Battle; which ſo. provoked and enraged Han- 
uibal, that calling all the Cartbaginians together, he 
made a Speech to them, in which he conjured them 
valiantly to fight one Battle more, to maintain the Re- 
' nown they had already gained, and to confirm to them- 
ſelves the Fruits, of all their former Victories : For you 
ſee, ſaid he, after all our Succeſſes, and notwithſtan ing 
wwe are fo lately come off Conquerors, wwe are ſcarce al- 
towed room to — nor are we like to enjoy any man- 

aer of Quiet, unleſs wwe drive this Man lack. \ 
Immediately after this both Armies charged with 
at Fury; and the Event ſhewed that Marcellus's 
Miſcarriage on this Occaſion was owing to an impro- 
per and ill-tim'd Motion, For ſeeing his right Wing 
preſſed hard, he commanded one of his Legions to ad- 
vance from the Rear to the Front, which occaſioning of 
2 Diſorder and Confuſion among his Troops, gave -the |} 
Victory to the Enemy, above two thouſand Romans F 
being ſlain upon the Spot. When Marcellus had re- C. 
treated into his Camp, he ſummoned the whole Army | th 
together, and ſaid, be ſaw the Arms of Romans, and ba 
ebe Bodies of Men. before bim, but not ſo much as one we 
Roman. And when they asked him Pardon for their in 
Fault, he told them, they muſt not eæpect it fo long as he 
they continued beaten, but that be would grant it as ſoon Ce 
at they bad conquered; and that he would lead them ro | th 
Battle again the next Day, that the News. of their Vic- ya 
tory might arrive at Rome before That of their Flight, | nj, 
When he diſmiſs'd them, he gave Orders that Barley, me 
inſtead of Wheat, ſhould be given to thoſe Companies th. 
that had turned their Backs and loſt their Colours. in 
This Diſcourſe made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the th. 
Soldiers, that tho* many of them had ſuffered very th. 
much, and were forely wounded, yet there was not a on 
Man among them All, to whom the Guteral's Words iſ ref 
were not more cutting and painful than his ns © 1 
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Early the next Morning the Scarlet Veſtment, which - 
was the Signal of Battle, was hung out; the Compa- 
nies that came off with Diſhonour in the laſt Engage- 
ment, at their - earneſt Requeſt obtain d Leave to be 
placed in the foremoſt Line; after which the Officers 
drew up the reſt of the Troops in their proper Form 
and Order, When this was told to Hannibal, he cry'd 
out, O ye Gods ! what is to be done with a Man, whe 
tan neither endure good nor bad Fortune? He is the on! 
Man, who, when Conqueror, gives his Enemies no Ref, 
and when conquer d, takes None himſelf. We muſt e en 
reſolve to fight with him for ever, whether ſucceſsful or 
not; for the Shame of a Defeat always inſpires him with 
ne Courage, and ſpurs him on to further Attempts, 
The Trumpets immediately ſounded to Battle, and 
both Armies engaged with Fury, Hannibal ſeeing the 
Advantage equal on both fides, commanded the Ele- 
phants to be brought up, and driven againſt the Van 
of the Roman Army; which at firſt cauſed ſome Ter- 
ror and Confuſion amongſt the foremoſt Ranks: But 


Flavius a Tribune ſnatching an Enſign from one of the 


Companies, advanced, and with the Point of it wounded 
the foremoſt Elephant, whereupon the Beaſt turning 
back ran upen the Second, and the Second upon the 
next that followed, and ſo on, till they were All put 
into Diſorder. As ſoon as Marcellus perceived This, 
he commanded: his Horſe to fall on, and ſecond the 
Confufion the Elephants had cauſed, and by driving 
them farther on, quite overſet the Enemy, The Ca- 
valry, according to his Orders, attack'd the Cartbagi- 
n/ans furiouſly, driving them back to their Intrench- 
ments, and making a moſt grievous Slaughter; to which 
the Elephants contributed not a little, bruiſing Some 


in pieces by falling on them, trampling More under 


their Feet, and ſtopping the Flight of Others, Eight 
thouſand Carthaginians were ſlain in this Battle; and 
on the Roman fide three thouſand, and almoſt all the 
reſt wounded. By this means Hannibal had an ha, 
tunity to decamp by Night, and remove to a g 1— 
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Nance from Marcellus, who, by reaſon of his wounded 
Men, was not in a Condition to. purſue him, but re- 
tired with his Army by flow and eaſy Marches into 
Campania, and paſſed the Summer at Sinuefſa, to reco- 
ver and refreſh his Soldiers, 

Hannibal having thus get clear of the Enemy, his 
Army acted in every reſpect as if they had been at full 
Liberty, and under no manner of Reſtraint ; for they 
over-ran the ſeveral Parts of Italy round about, ravaging 
and burning all before them. This gave occafion to 
evil Reports concerning Marcellus, and cauſed Murmur- 
ings againſt him at Rome; and his Enemies taking this 
Opportunity incited one Publius Bibulus, a Tribune of 
the People, a Man of Heat and Paſſion, and no con- 
temptible Orator, to bring an Accuſation againſt him. 
This Man had exclaimed againſt him publickly on ſe- 
veral Occaſions, and at this time uſed' all his Endea- 
vours to have the Command of the Army taken from | 
Him, and given to ſome other Perſon : For Marcellus, | 
ſaid he, having exerciſed himſelf a little againſt Hanni- 
bal, bas left the Stage of Battle, and is gone to the | 
Baths, to refreſp hi mel 1f after bis Fatigue. 

Marcellus having received advice of theſe PraQtices, 
committed the Charge of the Army to his Lieutenants, 
and haſtened to Rome to refute the falle Accuſations 
of his Enemies. At his Arrival he found a Charge 
drawn up again him, founded on thoſe Calumnies, 
And when the Day of Hearing was come, and the 
People were aſſembled in the Flaminian Circus, Bibulus 
aſcended the Tribune's Seat, and accuſed him with great 
Vebemence. Marcellus's Anſwer was plain and ſhort ; 
but the great Men and chief of the Citizens undertook 
his Defence very warmly, and ſpoke with great Liberty 
and Freedom, adviſing the People not to ſhew them- 
ſelves worſe Judges than the Enemy, by accuſing Mar- 
cellus of Cowardiſe, who was the only General they 
had whom Hannibal took care to avoid, and conſtantly 
endeavoured not to be W with, tho* he courted it 
with all the reſt, 
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When they had ended their Pleadings on both Sides, 
the Accuſer's Hopes of obtaining Judgment againſt 
Marcellus were ſo far defeated, that he was not only 
acquitted, but a fifth time choſen Conſul, . _ 

As ſoon as he had entered upon his Office, he went 
to all the Cities of Tuſcany, where, by his Preſence 
only, without the Aſſiſtance of any Troops, he allay'd 
a very dangerous and ſeditious Commotion, that tended 
to a Revolt. At his Return he had a mind to dedicate 
to Honour and Virtue the Temple he had cauſed to be 
built out of the Spoils brought from Sicily, but wag 
hinder'd by the Prieſts, who thought it unbecoming the 
Honour due to the Gods, that one Temple ſhould con- 
tain two Deities z he therefore begun the building of 
another to Yirtue, highly diſpleaſed at the Oppofition 
he had met with, reckoning it an ill Omen, - 
Several other Prodigies happened at the ſame time, 
which troubled him very much ; ſome of the Temples 
were ſtruck with Thunder, and the Gold in That of 
Fupiter was gnawed with Rats: And it was likewiſe 
reported, that an Ox had ſpoke; and that a Child had 
been born with an Elephant's Head, and was till alive; 
and in all the Expiatory Sacrifices that were offered on 
that occaſion there was not One that manifeſted any 
favourable Tokens; wherefore the Augurs detained 
him ſtill at Rome, notwithſtanding his Ardour and Im- 

atience to be gone ; for never was Man inflamed with 
fo great a defire of any thing in this World, 26 Mare 
cellus was to bring Hannibal to a decifive Battle, This 
was the Object of his Dreams in the Night, and the 
conſtant Subject of his Converſation all Day with his 
Friends and Collegues: Nor did he make any other 
Requeſt to the Gods, but that they would permit him 
to come to a thorough Engagement with that General, 
Nay, I verily believe be would gladly have encountered 
him in a fingle Combat at the Head of both Armies; 
and had not his Fame in War been throughly eſta- 
bliſhed, and the Proofs he had given, that for Prudence 
and Diſcretion he was inferior to no One whatever, 
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been flagrant and inconteſtable, one would have thought 
he had been tranſported by a juvenile Heat and Ambi- 
tion beyond what became a Perſon of his Age, for he 
was above ſixty when he was choſen Conſul the fifth 

However as ſoon as the Diviners had finiſh'd fuch 
Sacrifices and Expiations as they judg'd proper, He and 
His Collegue left Rome, in order to carry on the War 
againſt Hannibal; and encamping between the Cities of 
Bantia and Venuſia, he us'd all the ways he cou'd to 
provoke Hannibal to a Battle, This, Hannibal very 
induſtriouſſy avoided ; but having received Intelligence 
that the Conſuls were about to ſend Troops to beſiege 
the City of the Epizephyrians, or weſtern Locrians, he 
prepar'd an Ambuſcade on their way near the Hill of 
Petelia, and flew two thouſand five hundred of their 
Men. This enrag'd Marcellus beyond meaſure, and 
- Heighten'd his deſire of coming to a Battle, ſo that he 
remov'd his Camp nearer to the Enemy. | 

Between the two Armies was a little Hill, whoſe 
Aſcent was pretty ſteep; it was cover'd with Buſhes 
and Thickets, and on its Sides were Holes and hollow 
Places, from whence iſſued Springs and Currents of 
Water. AN” | 

The Romans admir'd that Hannibal coming firſt to ſo 
commodious a Place, ſhou'd not take poſſeſſion of it, 
but leave it for the Enemy. But' if Hannibal judg'd 
it a proper Place for a Camp, he thought it much 
Ktter for Ambuſcades; and to that Uſe he choſe to put 


it. To this end, he fi1]'d the Thickets and Hollows with 


Archers and Spearmen, not doubting but ſo advanta- 
geous a Situation wou'd entice the Rowans thither. 
Nor was he miſtaken in his Conjecture; for immedi- 
ately This became the ſole ſubje& of Diſcourſe all over 
the Roman Camp; and, as if they had been all Gene- 
rals, every one was ſetting forth the Advantage they 
ſhou*d have over the Enemy by ſeizing on this Poſt, or 
at leaſt raifing a Fortification on it. Maveellus, mov'd 
at their diſcourſe, thought fit to go Himſelf with Us 
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Horſe to take a view of the Place; but before he went, 
order'd a Sacrifice to be offer d. In the firſt Victim 
that was ſlain, the Diviner ſhew'd him the Liver with- 
out a Head; in the Second, the Head of the Liver 
ſeem'd to grow plump and large all at once, and all the 
other Parts appear'd. freſh and promiſing z' ſo that all 
the Fears and Apprehenſions occaſion'd by the Firſt 
ſeem'd quite remoy'd and ſwallow'd up by the great 
Hopes ariſing from the Laſt. But the Diviners thought 
otherwiſe, and.declar'd that this only ſerv'd to increaſe / 
their Fears; for whenever fair and auſpicious Signs ap- 
pear immediately after ſuch as were imperfect and ill- 
boding, ſuch a Change all on a ſudden is very doubeful 
and fulpinops 3 3 for, as Pindar lays, 
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Marcellus tharefice leaving his Camp i in order to View 
60 Place, took with him his Collegue Criſpinus, his 
Son Marcellus who was a Tribune of Soldiers, and 
about two hundred and twenty Horſe, among which 
there was not one Roman; but they were all Tuſcans, 
except forty F regellanians, of whoſe Fidelity, Affection 
and Courage he had receiv'd ſignal and undoubted Proofs, 
On the top of the Hill, which, as we ſaid before, was 
woody, and full of Brambles, was plac'd a Centinel, 
who, without being diſcern'd by the Remans, ſaw plaialy 
all the Motions of their Army. They that lay in Am- 
buſh had Intelligence from Him of every thing that 
paſs'd ; and therefore lay cloſe till Marcellus had reach d 
the Foot of the Hill, when on a ſudden they all ruſh'd 
out upon him, letting fly at him a ſhower of Arrows, 
and charging him on all fides with their Swords and 
Spears, Some purſued Thoſe that fled, and Others at- 
tack'd Such as ſtood their Ground: Theſe were the 
forty Fregellanians ; for the Tuſcans ran away at the 
firſt Charge, Theſe clos'd themſelves together in a 
Body, to defend and ſave the Conſuls ; till Criſpinus 
being wounded by two Arrows, turn'd his wy 
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make his Eſcape z and Marcellus being run quite througli 
the Body with a Lance, fell down dead: then the few 


there, carry*d off his Son, who was already wounded, 
and fled with him to the Camp. q * 2 

In this Skirmiſh there were not above forty Men 
Alain ; eighteen were taken Priſoners, beſides five Lic- 
tors. Criſpinus died of his Wounds a few days after, 
Never did ſuch a Diſaſter befall the Romans before, to 
loſe both their Conſuls in one Engagement. Hannibal 


r taken; but when he heard that Marcellus was 
flain, he haften'd to the Place of Battle, and coming 
near his Body, view'd it for ſome time, admiring its 
Strength and Mien; but without ſpeaking one inſulting 
Word, or expreſſing the leaſt Sign of Joy at the Fall 
of ſo great and formidable an Enemy, He ſeem'd in- 
deed ſurpris'd at the ſtrange and undeſerved Death of ſo 
great a Man, and taking his Signet from his Finger, 
commanded that his Body ſhould be | magnificently 
adorn'd and burnt; his Aſhes put into a filver Urn 
with a Crown of Gold upon it, and fent to his Son, 
But certain Numidians meeting Thoſe that carried em, 
and falling upon them to take away the Urn, while. the 
Others ſtood upon their Guard to defend em, it hap- 
ey that in the Struggle the Aſhes were ſpilt. When 
= obey to pe he ſaid to Thoſe about him, 
You plainly fee, tis impoſſible to do any thing againſt the 
Will of God. He i'd the Mundes 9 
they had done, but taok no further Care to collect his 
Aſhes, believing that twas decreed by the Gods that 
Marcellus ſhou'd die after ſo ſtrange manner, and his 
Remains be deny'd the Honour of a Burial, * This is 
what Cornelius Nepos and Valerius Maximus write; but 
Livy and Auguſtus affirm that the Urn was carried to 
his Son Marcellus, and honour'd with à magnificent 


Funeral. Marcellus's publick Donations, beſides what 
he dedicated at Rome, were a magnificent *Gymnaſium, 
er Wreſtling-Flace, at Catana, in Sicily; ſeveral 3 


Fregellanians that remain'd, leaving Marcellus's Body 


made little account of this Defeat, or the Priſoners that 
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and Pictures brought from Syracuſe, which he ſet up 


* 


in the Temple of the Gods cal d Cabiri in the Iftand | 


of Samotbracia, and in the Temple of Minerva at Lin- 


dum; in which Laſt there was likewiſe a Statue of 


Marcellus with this Inſcription, as Poſidonius the Philo- 
ſopher relates. 

Behold here, Paſſenger, | the Repreſentation of Him, 
who was the Glory of bis Country, Claudius Marcellus, 
who had been Seven times Conſul, and often dyed the 
Earth with hoſtile Blood. 

- The Author of this Inſcription eds, to the Dignity 
of Conſul That of Proconſul, with which he was twice 
honour d. His Family flouriſh's and continued in- 


Grandeur and Honour even to Marcellus, who was the 


Son of Caius Marcellus and of Octavia, Siſter to the 
Emperor Auguſtus ; but he died very young, having 
been firſt AEdile, and married Julia the Emperor's 

Daughter, with whom he liv'd but a ſhort time. In 
honour of _ his Mother Octauia dedicated a Li- 
brary, and Auguſtus a Theatre, which were call'd the 
Librar y and T hems of — 1 4 
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The Compariſon ” Mancarivs' with 
PELOPIDAS. 


HESE are the moſt remarkable Things. we 

find in Story concerning Marcellus and Pelopi- 

das, between Whom there was a perfect Re- 

| ſemblance in their Tempers and Behaviour: 
They were both Men of uncommon Strength of Body, 
courageous, and of indefatigable Induſtry; but there 
was this Difference, Marcellus in moſt of the Cities 
which he took by Aſſault ſuffer'd great Slaughter to be 
committed, whereas Epaminondas and. Pelopidas never 


ſpilt the Blood of any Man they had conquer d, nor 


depriy'd 
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depriv'd any City they took of its Liberty. And tis 
affirm'd with great Afſurance that if Either of them 
had been preſent, the Thebans had never enſlav'd the 
Orchomenians, | | 

As to their martial Exploits, nothing can be greater 
or more glorious than what Marcellus perform'd againſt 
the Gauls, when with a handful of Horſe only, he 
defeated and routed a powerful Army of Horſe and 
Foot, which you will ſcarce find to have been done by 
any other General, and flew their King with his own. 
Hand, Pelopidas attempted ſomething of the like na- 
ture, but fail'd, and loſt his Life in the Attempt. Hows 
ever, the famous Battles of Leuctra and Tegyra may 
juſtly be compar'd to thoſe Exploits of Marcellus. But 
for Stratagem and Circumvention, there is nothing in 
all the Hiſtory of Marcellus that can be compar'd to 
what Pelopidas did at his Return from Exile, when he 
flew the Theban Tyrants; nor indeed is there any Ex- 
ploit effected by Artifice and Surpriſe that can equal it. 
- It will perhaps be. ſaid, that the Romans had to do 
with Hannibal, who was a very formidable Enemy; 
but were not the Thebans engag'd againſt the Lacedæ- 
monians # And tis certain, that they were defeated by 


Pelopidas at Leuctra and Tegyra z whereas Hannibal, 


according to Polybius, was never once beaten by Mar- 
cellus, but continued invincible, till he was undertaken 
by Scipio. But we rather believe, with Livy, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Czſar, the Latin Hiſtorians, and with King 
Juba among the Greeks, that Marcellus in ſome Battles 


did defeat and put to Flight Hannibals whole Army 3. 


tho' the Advantages he gain'd were not of that Weight 
and Conſequence to turn the Balance confiderably on 
his fide: On the contrary, they ſeem only to have been 
Lures or Baits, lay'd by the Carthaginians to enſnare 
him. Bat what has been very juſtly admir'd, and can 
never be ſufficiently applauded is, that notwithſtanding 
the Defeat of ſo many Armies, tlie Slaughter of ſo 
many Generals, and the almoſt total Subverffon of their 
whole Empire, Marcellus ſtill inſpir'd the Romans _ 
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fach Confidence and Courage, that they never declind 


coming to an Engagement with the Enemy. In ſhort, 


Marcellus was the only Perſon that not only remov'd 


that Conſternation and Dread they had long lain under, 
but poſſeſs' d ein with an eager Defire of Battle, and 
rais d their Spirits to that height, that they wou'd 
never eaſily yield, but always diſpute the Victery with 
Obſtinacy and Reſolution. For thoſe very Men, whom 
conſtant ill Succeſs had accuſtom'd to think themſelves 
happy, if they could but ſave their Lives by flying from 
the Enemy, He taught to be aſham'd of coming off 
with Diſadvantage, to bluſh at the very thought of 
giving Way, and lofing but an Inch of Ground, and 
to be very ſenſibly affected as oft as they came ſhort of 
Victory. As Pelopidas, all the time he commanded, 
never loſt one Battle, and Marcellus won more than any 


General of his Time, it will perhaps be thought that 


the great Numbers of his Victories ought to put him 
on a level with Pelopidas who was never once beaten, 
On the other hand, Marcellus took Syracuſe, whereas 


Pelopidas cou'd never make himſelf Maſter of Sparta; 


tho”, in my Opinion, the taking of Syracuſe was not 
fo great an Action as advancing to the Walls of Sparta, 
and being the Firſt that paſs'd the River Eurotas with 
an Army; unleſs it may be ſaid, that Epaminondas had 
at leaſt an equal Share in the Glory of This, as well as 
of the Battle at Leuctra; whereas the Renown Mar- 
cellus gain'd was ſolely and entirely his Own. He alone 
took the City of Syracuſe, He defeated the Gauls with- 


dut the Help of his Collegue, He made head againſt 


Hannibal, not only without the Aſſiſtance of any other 
General, but even when All the reſt endeavour'd to diſ- 
ſyade him from it, and to infect him with their Fears; 
fo that *twas He alone that quite chang'd the Face of 
the War, gave the Remans an Example of a bold and 
daring Reſolution, and taught em to make a brave and 
intrepid Stand againſt the Enemy. 

As to their Deaths, I commend Neither of them; 
nor can I but lament ſo ſad a Fate, On the . 
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| J admire Hannibal, who in all the Battles he fought; 
which *twou'd be tireſome to relate, never receiv'd one 
Wound; and I both eſteem and applaud Chryſantes in 
the. Cyrepædia, who having his Sword lifted up and 


going to ſtrike, upon hearing the Trumpets ſound a 
Retreat, calmly and modeſtly retir'd, without giving 


the Stroke. But what may plead Pelopidas's Excuſe 


is, that beſides being tranſported and hurried on by the 


Heat of Battle, his heroick Ardor was further inflam'd 
by a brave and noble Deſire of Revenge. So that, as 
Euripides ſays, Tits highly great and meritorious in @ 


General to win a Victory, and come off ſafe, But if be 
muſt die, tis glorious to fall; ſurrendring bis Life into 
the Hands of Virtue ;. for by that means it becomes an 
active not a paſſive Death. Beſides, the Anger and Re- 


ſentment with which Pelopidas was fir d, and the End 
propos'd in conquering, which was the Death of a 'Ty- 
rant, was an Excuſe for his Raſhneſs; for it was not 
eaſy for him to meet with another Opportunity ſo glo- 


rious and honourable. . EE 
But as to Marcellus, the Caſe is quite different; he 


lay under no urgent Neceſſity, he was not carry'd away 


by that Fury and Enthuſiaſm that Rifles Reaſon, and 
ſhuts the Eyes in the greateſt Danger ; but he threw 


_ Himſelf headlong into it, and died, not like a General, 


but like a Scout, or Spy, intruſting his five Conſulates, 
His three Triumphs, the Spoils of Kings, with all bis 


Trophies and Laurels, to a Company of Spaniſh and 


Numidian Adventurers, mercenary Wretches, that . had 
ſold their Lives to the Cartbaginians for Hire: an Ac- 


cident ſo ſtrange and ſurpriſing, that they in ſome mea- 


ſure even envy d themſelves ſuch an unhop'd-for piece 


of Succeſs, that the braveſt, moſt powerful and moſt 


renown'd of all the Romans ſthou'd fall by their Hands 


at the Head of a few Fregellanian Scouts. 


But let it not be thought that what T have ſaid here 


is defign'd as an Accuſation againſt theſe great Men, 


but rather as a Complaint to them of the Injury done 
Themſelves in preferring their Courage to all their other 
. ; | ) £ _ Virtues, 
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Virtues, and as a free Expoſtulation with em for being 
ſo prodigal of their Lives, when they ought rather to 
have preſerv'd them for the ſake of their Allies, their 
Country, and their Friends. ND HI 41 

In ſhort, Pelopidas was bury'd by his Friends, in 
whoſe Cauſe he was ſlain, and Marcellus by thoſe very 
Enemies that ſlew him. The former was a Happineſs 
that might be envy'd ; but the End of the Latter was 
more great and glorieus : ſince tis much more for an 
Enemy to admire and honour that Virtue by which he 
has ſuffer d, than for a Friend to be thankful for That, 
which has been beneficial to him. In the firſt caſe the 
Honour is pure and fincere, without the leaſt Mixture 
or Allay; in the laſt, more Regard is had to Intereſt or 
Neceſſity, than te real Worth and Virtue, 
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ARISTIDES. 


Ss IE Riſftides, the Son of Lyſimachus, was of the 
8 Teide of Antbiocbis, and Borough of Alo- 
| 2 # pece : But concerning his Wealth or Eſtate, 
W Authors are not agreed. Some affirm that 
ei be was always very poor, and that he left 
two Daughters behind him, who remained a long time 
unmarried by reaſon of their Poverty: But Demetrius the 
Pbalerean contradiẽts this general Opinion in his Socrates, 
and affirms, that he knew a Farm at Phalera, that went 
by Ariſtides's Name, where he was buried; and to ſhew 
the wealthy Condition, of. his Family produces three 
Proofs 5 the firſt was the Office of. that Arebon, by 
whoſe Name the Year was diſtinguiſhed, and which fell 
to Him by Lot; to which Office None were admitted 
but Such as, by the Valuation of their Eftates, appeared 
to be of greateſt Eminency, and who having an Income 
of five hundred Meaſures of Corn, or ſome other Pro- 
duce, were call'd Pentaceſſomedimnai. The ſecond Proof 
is the Oſtraciſm, or ten Years Baniſhmenk, which was 
never inflicted on the meaner Sort, but only upon Per- 
fans of Quality and Diſtinction, whoſe Orandeur and 
„ ap ho | Authority 
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Authority expos'd them to the Envy of the People. 


for his Victory at the Publiek Games, which continue 


Who, all the World knows, liv'd and died poor, and 


N Latter an Entertainment of Singing performed by Boys 
Epaminondas with what Money was neceſſary for that 


indeed upon Thoſe that are taken to hoard, and with 
an avaritious Intention, vile and diſhonourable, but re- 


tius ſhews plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the 
Similitude of Names; for from the time of the Median 


| Record only two of the Name of Ariſtides that carried 
the Prize at the Shews they exhibited, neither of which 
was the Son of Ly/imachus; the Firſt of the Two be- 
ing the Son of Xenophilus, and the Latter living a long 


not in uſe till after Zuclid's Time; and likewiſe from 
the Name of the Poet Arcbeſtratus, which is not to be 
found in any Record or Author, during the Wars with 
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The third and laſt Proof he brings are the Tripods Ari- 
fiides dedicated in the Temple of Bacchus, as Offerings 


there to this Day, with this Inſcription on them, The 
Tribe Antiochis obtained the Victory, Ariftides defray'd 
the Charges, and Archeſtratus's Play was acted. = 

But this laſt Proof, tho? in Appearance the ſtrongeſt 
of all, is, in reality, very weak; for Epaminondas, 


Plato the Philoſopher, who was not very rich, exhi- 1 
bited very expenſive Shews; the Former defraying the I 
Charge of a Concerto of Flutifts at Thebes, and the 


at Athens ; Dion having ſupply'd Plato, and Pelopidas 


urpoſe; for good Men have not ſworn an. irreconcila- 
le , Fa to the Preſents of their Friends; they look: 


Fuſe them, not when Honour and Reputation may be 
ſerved by them without any Suſpicion of Avarice, . 
As to the Tripod in the Temple of Bacthus, Panæ- 
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to the End of the Peloponneſian War there are upon 


time after, as appears from the Characters, which were 


the Medes; whereas it appears from Both, that a Poet 
of that Name had Plays acted in the time of the Pelo- 
ponneſian War, But this Argument of. Panatins's 
ought to be more thoroughly examined, ol 
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As for the Oſtraciſm, tis very certain that it fell 
.indifferently upon All that were any way diſtinguiſhed 
by Birth, Reputation, or Eloquence; inſomuch that 
even Damon, Preceptor to Pericles, was baniſhed by it, 
- becauſe he ſeemed to excel other Men in Knowledge 
and Wiſdom, And further, Idomeneus ſays, that Ari- 
ſides did not attain the Office of Archon by Lot, but 
by free Choice and Election of the People. And in- 
deed, if this happened after the Battle of Platea, as 
the ſame Demetrius writes, *tis highly probable, that 
having gained ſuch Renown by his Achievements, he 
was called to this high Office for his Virtue, which 
Others obtain'd on account of their Wealth and Riches, 
But tis plain that Demetrius was reſolved to free So- 
crates, as well as Ariſtides, from a Charge of Poverty, 
as if it were a Crime or Reproach to be poor, ſince he 
-. affirms, that the Former, beſides a Houſe of his Own, 
had ſeventy Mina's in ready Money, at Intereſt with 
Cr 1ton . Gl | 
But to return to Arifiides ; he had an intimate 
' Friendſhip with Cl;fbenes,' who ſettled the Government 
of the Commonwealth after the Expulfion of the Ty- 
rants; and he had entertained a particular Veneration 
and Eſteem for Lycurgus, the Spartan Legiſlator, pre- 
ferring him ſo much above all other Stateſmen, as to 
make him a' Pattern for Himſelf to imitate: From 
thence he came to be a Favourer of Ariftocracy, where- 
in he was always oppoſed by Themiſtocles, who ſtood up 
for a Popular Government. Some Authors write in- 
. deed, that being bred up together from their Infancy, 
when they were Boys, they were always at Variance, 
not only in ſerious Matters, but even at their Sports 
and Diverſions ; and that this continual Oppoſition very 
much diſcovered their natural Diſpoſitions; the One 
being compliant, daring, artful and ſubtle to compaſs 
his Ends, and carried to every thing upon ſlight Grounds 
and with great Eagerneſs; whereas the Other was firm 
and ſteady in his Behaviour, immoveable in every thing 
that appeared juſt, and incapable of uſing the leaſt 
Re Falſhood, 


Falſhood, Flattery, Diſguiſe, or Deceit, fo mnch as in 
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Jeſt. But Ariſto of Chio writes that their Enmity took: 
its Rife from Love, and from thence grew to ſo great a 
height; for being Both enamoured of Stefileus of the 


Iſland of Ceos, the moſt beautiful Youth of his time, 


they were unable to reſtrain their Paſſion within Bounds, 


but conceived ſuch a Jealouſy and Hatred of each other 


as ſurvived the Beauty of the Boy ; but as if This had 
been an Exerciſe to prepare them for future Quarrels, 
they ſoon after entered upon the Adminiſtration of pub- 
lick Affairs, heated and exaſperated by their former 


Piques and Animoſities. 


As for Themiſtocles, by his Management at firſt, and 


| by gaining Friends, he ſtrengthened himſelf with a con- 


ſiderable Intereſt and Authority; ſo that to one, who 
told him, be wwould govern the Athenians admirably, 
provided be would take care to av, Partiality, he re- 
plied, God forbid that I ſbou d ever fit on a Tribunal 


obere my Friends ſhould not meet <vith more Favour and 
Reſpect than Strangers. 


On the contrary, Ariftides took a very particular 
Courſe in his Way and Manner of Governing; for firft 
of all, he would never do the leaſt Injuſtice to oblige 


his Friends, nor yet diſoblige em by denying all they 


asked, and refuſing to grant the leaſt and moſt incon- 
ſiderable Favour: And in the next place, conſidering 
that moſt Rulers relying on the Power of their Friends, 
are led to abuſe their Authority, and be guilty of In- 
juſtice, he 8 carefully againſt it, by repreſenting 
ſtrongly to his Mind and always ſaying, that the true 
Citizen, the Man of Integrity, ought to make his 


whole Strength and Security confiſt in adviſing and do- 


ing every where and upon all Occaſions what is juſt and 
fit to be done. In the mean time, Themiftocles made 
ſeveral raſh Attempts, oppoſing him in all his Defigns 


and breaking all his Meaſures, which put him under a 
neceſſity of thwarting Themiſtocles in whatever He pro- 


Poſed, as well in his own Defence, and by way of Re- 
taliation, as to put a Stop to his growing Power, which 
75 Q 3 increaſed 
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increaſed daily through the Favour of the People ; for 
He thought it better to obſtruct ſome Things that might 
even be advantageous to the Publick, than to ſuffer 
Ibemiſtocles to become abſolute, and carry All before 
him with a high Hand, In fine, Themiſtocles having on 
a certain Occaſion propoſed. an Affair of great Impor- 
tance and Advantage, Ariſtides oppoſed it mare ſtrenu- 
ouſly than any Body; but as he went out of the Aſ- 
* ſembly, he could not forbear ſaying aloud, That the 
Athenians zvould never be ſafe and eaſy ill * err 
Themiſtocles and Himſelf to Priſon. 

Another time having ſomewhat to propoſe to che 
People, and perceiving it was like to meet with great 
Oppoſition, juſt as the Preſident was going to put it to 
the Queſtion, as if he had foreſeen the Inconveniences 
that would enſue, he let the Matter drop of his own 
Accord, without the leaſt Heat or Diſcompoſure ima- 
ginable. He likewiſe propoſed his Sentiments very often 
by a Second or Third Hand, for fear Tbemiſtocles, out 
of Envy and Hatred to him, might oppoſe what would 
be for the Good of the Publick. 

But what was much to be admir'd in him, was his 
Conftancy and Firmneſs in thoſe ſudden and unexpected 
Changes, to which Perſons concerned in the high Af- 
fairs of State are always liable; for he was never elated 
by any Honours he received, nor dejefted by the Con- 
\ tempt or Denials he met with, but always ſerene and 
eaſy; it being his fixed Opinion, that a Man ought to 
be entirely at his Country's Command, and ready. to 
ſerve it on all Occaſions, without the leaſt Proſpect of 
Honour or Profit. Thence it came to paſs, that the 
Day a Play of Æſchylus, entitled The Seven Leaders 
againſt Thebes, was acted, at the ſpeak ing of theſe 
Verſes made by the Poet in Praiſe of An phiarius, 


He aims at real Worth without tbe Show, h 
Reaping the Fruits that in a rich Ming grow, © 
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the Eyes of all the Audience were turned upon Ariftides, 
as the Perſon to whom this great Encomium was moſt 


applicable. For he had ſo ſtrong an Inclination to 


- Juſtice, as not to be influenced againſt it by Favour or 
Friendſhip, nor, which is ftill more difficult, by Anger 


and Malice, To this purpoſe *tis reported of him, that 
proſecuting One that had jnjured him at Law, and, af- 


ter he had given in the Heads of his Accuſation, find- 
- Ing that the Judges were going to paſs Sentence without 
hearing the Perſon accuſed, he roſe from his Seat, and 
' ſeconded the Requeſt of his Adverſary to be heard, and 
not to be denied the Benefit of the Law. 


Another time ſitting as Judge in a Cauſe between 
two private Perſons, and one of 'em beginning to ſay, 


that his Adverſary had in his Life-time done Ariſtides 
many Injuries, he interrupted: him, ſaying, Friend, tell 
me only what Injuries he has done to Thee, for tis Thy 


Cauſe, and not Mine, which I fit to judge. 
Being choſen Publick Treaſurer, he ſoon made it ap- 


pear that not only Thoſe of his Time, but the pre- 


ceding Officers, had applied great Sums of the Publick 


Money to their own Uſe, and particularly Themiſtocles; 
. who, tho* he was a very wiſe Man, had no great Com- 


mand of his Fingers. For which Reaſon, when Ari- 
ſides was to give in his Accounts, Themiſtocles raiſed a 
ſtrong Party againft him, accuſed him of miſapplying 
the publick Money, and procured his Cendemnation, 
as Idomeneus writes : But the chief and beſt Men of the 


City oppoſing ſo. unjuſt a Sentenge, he was not only 
- acquitted of the Fine impoſed on him, but likewiſe ap- 
pointed Treaſurer for the following Year, FT. 
 _ Whereupon, pretending to pens of his former 


Conduct, and to alter it for the future, and appearing 


more compliant, eaſy, and remiſs in examining their 
Accounts and pads. 14 their Frauds, he made himſelf 
acceptable to Such as had robbed the Publick ; inſo- 
much that They extolled him to the Skies, and made 
- Intereſt with the People to continue him in his Office 
another Year, But on the Day of Election, as the 
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Athenians were juſt going unanimouſly to piteh upon 
him again, he rebuked 'em ſeverely, ſaying, When I 


diſcharged my Office, and managed your Treaſure with the 
Care and Fidelity that became an honeft Man, I was re- 


viled and treated like a Villain; but now, when I haue 


taken no Care of it, but left it to the Diſcretion of theſe 
publick Robbers, I am an excellent Perſon, and an admi- 
rable Patriot. I therefore declare to you that I am more 
aſhamed of the Honour done me to-day, than of the Sen- 
tence paſs'd againſt me laſt Tear; and tis with Indig- 
nation and Concern that I ſee tis more meritorious with 
You to oblige ill Men, than faithfully to manage the 
Publick Revenue, By ſpeaking thus, and diſcovering 
their Frauds, he ſtopped the Mouths of all thoſe Rob- 
bers of the Publick, who were at the very ſame time 
crying him up and giving ample Teſtimony in his Be- 
half, and likewiſe gained the juſt and real Applauſe of 
all good Men, 

In the mean time Datis, who was ſent by the King 
of Perfia, under pretence of revenging on the Athe- 
nians their burning of Sardis, but in reality to conquer 
all Greece, arrived on the Coaſt of Marathon, and be- 
gan to plunder and ravage all the neighbouring Country. 
The Athenians appointed ten Generals to command in 

this War, of whom Miltiades was the chief; and the 
next to Him both in Reputation and Authority was 
Ariſtides. In a Council of War that was held, Mil- 
trades declared for giving the Enemy Battle, and Ari- 
Fides ſeconding his Opinions contributed not a little to 
their coming to that Reſolution, And as theſe Gene- 
rals had the chief Command by Turns one after ano- 
ther; when the Day came that gave Arifizdes the Com- 
mand, he reſigned it to Miltiades, thereby ſhewing the 
reſt of the Commanders, that *twas in no reſpect in- 
glorious to obey and follow the Direction of the wiſeſt 
Men; but on the contrary, very ſafe and honourable, 
Thus, by his own Example, allaying that Jealoufy 
which might have occaſioned great Debates, and making 
'em ſenſible of their Happineſs in being guided by a 


Perſon 
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Perſon of the beſt Experience, he confirmed Miltiades 


in an abſolute and undivided Command of the Army, 
the other Generals no longer minding when it came to 
their Turn, but ſubmitting, in every thing, entirely to 
his Orders. | De. „„ 
In this Battle, the main Body of the Athenian Army 
being hard preſs'd, and ſuffering much, becauſe the 
Barbarians made their greateſt Efforts there for a long 
time paſt againſt the Tribes Leontis and Anthiochis, at 
the Head of which Themiftocles and Ariſtides ' fought, 
the One being of the Tribe of Leontis, and the Other 
of Anthiochis, and they fought with ſuch Emulation, 


Bravery, and Succeſs, that they broke the Body of the 
Enemy, and drove them back to their Ships, But per- 
' ceiving, that, inſtead of ſailing towards the Ifles in 


order to return to Aſia, they were forced in by the 
Winds and Currents towards Attica; and fearing left 
they ſhould ſurpriſe the City unprovided for a Defence, 
they haſtened to its Aſſiſtance with nine Tribes, and 
marched with ſuch Diligence and Expedition, that they 
arrived there the fame Day. | | 

But Ariſtides being left with his Tribe at Marathon 
to guard. the Priſoners and Booty, fully anſwered the 
good Opinion that had been conceived of him ; for tho? 
there was much Gold and Silver in ſeveral Parts of the 


Camp, and that all the Tents and Ships they had taken, 
were full of ſumptuous: Apparel, Furniture, and Riches 
of all forts; yet he forbore touching any thing Him- 
ſelf, and did all he could to hinder every Body elſe from 
meddling with any Part of it. But notwithſtanding his 
ſtrict Orders, there were Some that found their Ac- 
count, and enriched themſelves, unknown to him; 
among whom was Callias the Torch-bearer. One of 
the Barbarians meeting him privately, and probably 
taking him for a King on account of his long Hair, and 
the Fillet about his Head, fell on his Knees before him, 
and taking him by the Hand, diſcovered to him a great 
Quantity of Gold that was hid in the bottom of a 
Well: But Callias ſhewed himſelf on this Occaſion the 
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moſt cruel and * of Men, for not ſatisfied with tlie 
whole Treaſure, he killed the poor Wretch upon the 


Spot, to prevent any further Diſcoveries. From thence, 
*tis ſaid, the comick Poets called his Family Laccopluti, 


which is as much as to ſay, enriched by the Well, jeſt- 


ing on the Place from whence their Founder derived 
his Wealth. The next Year after this Battle, Ariſtides 
was choſen firſt Archon, or the Archon from whence 
the Year takes its Name; tho' Demetrius Phalereus 
aſſures us, that he never enjoyed that Office till after 
the Battle of Platea, a little before his Death ; but if 
we cenſult the publick Regiſters, we ſhall no where 
find Ariſtides's Name in the Lift of Archons, after! Xan- 
tbippides, in the Time of whoſe Archonſbip, Mardonius 
was defeated at Platea; whereas his Name may be ſeen 
upon Record immediately after Phanippus, who was 
Archon that Year the famous Battle of Marathon was 
fou ht, | | | 
L of all Ariſtides's Virtues, the beſt known, and That 
by which he was moſt diſtinguiſhed, was his Juſtice, as 
being of moſt conſtant Uſe, and of the greateſt Extent, 
Thence, from being a Perſon of mean Fortune and 


Birth, he acquired the moſt Royal and Divine Sirname, 
or Appellation of Juſt, a Title Kings and Tyrants- 
were never fond of. They. rather chooſe to be ſtiled 


Poliortetes, i. e. Takers of Cities; Cerauni, Thunder- 


bolts ; Nicanors, Conquerors. Nay, Some have been 
pleaſed with the additional Appellation of Eagles and 
Pultures, preferring the Vain-glory of thoſe Names that 
ſignify nothing but Ferce and Violence, to the Subſtan- 


tial Honour of ſuch as denote. real Virtue, Whereas 


| the Deity itfelf, to whom they are fond of being like- 
ned and compared, ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed only by 


three Things, Immortality, Power, and Virtuez of 
which, Virtue is without Diſpute the moſt venerable 
and divine: For a Vacuum and the Elements partake 


of Immortality; Earthquakes, Thunder,, Whirlwinds, 


and Inundations poſſeſs an almoſt infinite Power; but 
as for Juſtice, nothing participates of That but what 
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s capable of reaſoning, and knowing the Divine Ef- 


And whereas Men are poſleſs'd with three different 
Sentiments with reſpe& to the Gods, either of Wone 
der and Envy, of Fear and Dread, or of Love and 
Eſteem, they ſeem to admire em and think em happy 
by reaſon of their Freedom from Death and Corruption; 
to fear em on account of their Power and Empire over 
the World, and to love, honour, and reverence em for 
their Juſtice: Yet being thus affected towards the Deity 
in theſe three different Ways, they count and defire 
only the two firſt of thoſe Properties, viz. Immorta- 
lity, of which our Nature is incapable ; and Power, 
the greateſt Part of which depends on Fortune; poſt- 
poning and neglecting Virtue, the only divine Good 
that is in our ewn Power, And herein they are greatly 
miſtaken, not conſidering that Juſtice makes the Life 
of ſuch as enjoy Proſperity, Power and Authority, all 
heavenly and divine, whereas Injuſtice makes em lead 
the Life of a Beaſt. W e | 

But to return to Arifides ; the Sirname of Fuft at 
firſt procured him Love and Reſpect, but at laſt Envy, 
eſpecially thro” the ſecret Practices of Themiſtocles, who 
made it his Buſineſs to ſpread a Report among the 
People, that 4ri/tides, by aboliſhing all Courts of Judi» 
cature, and making Himſelf ſole Arbitrator and * yu 
in all Diſputes, had inſenſibly erected a Monarchy in 
his own Perſon, without any State or Guards, The 
People, who are naturally inſolent, were grown” much 
more ſo by their late Succeſs ; and believing themſelves 
worthy of greater Honours, and reſolving that every 
thing ſhould depend on their Pleaſure, were violently 
bent againft every Body of ſuperior Eminence and Re- 
putation : Wherefore being aſſembled at Athens from 


all the Towns of Attica, they baniſhed Ariſtides by the 


Oftracifm z diſguifing their Envy of his Glory under 
the ſpecious Name of Hatred to Tyranny : For this 
ile was not a Puniſhment for any Crime or Miſde- 


Meanour, but only a kind of honourable Retirement, 
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which they called a Curb and Reſtraint. to overgrown 
Pride and Power ; but it was in reality a ſoft and gentle 
Mitigation of Envy ; for by this means, Whoever grew 
jealous and offended at the growing Greatneſs of Another, 
diſcharged all his Spleen and Malice, not in any thing that 
was ſevere and cruel, but only in a ten Years Baniſhment. 
Tis true, after ſome mean and villanous Fellows, and laſt 
of all, the infamous Hyperbolus, had been condemn'd to 
this honourable Exile, the Athenians deſiſted from any 
further Uſe of it, The Cauſe and Occafion of Hyper- 
bolus's Baniſhment by the Oftraciſm was This. 
Alcibiades and Nicias, two Perſons of the greateſt 
Power and Authority in the City, had raiſed a Faction, 
and declared open War againſt one another; but find- 
ing that the People were about to have Recourſe to 
the Oftraciſm, and that it would be undoubtedly car- 
ried againſt One of them, they conſulted together, and 
_ uniting their Intereſts contrived to make it fall upon 
Hyperbolus. Whereupon the People, full of Indignation 
at the Contempt and Diſhonour brought upon that kind 
of Puniſhment, aboliſh'd it, and us'd it no more. To to 
give a general Idea of the Oftraciſm, This was the man- 
ner of performing it, Every Citizen took a Piece of a 
broken Pot, or Shell, on which having wrote the Name be 
of the Perſon he would have baniſhed, he carried it to a ne 
certain Part of the Market-Place that was incloſed with hi 
wooden Rails. Then the Magiſtrates began to count the Il ga 
Number of the Shells; for if they were leſs than fix to 
hundred, the Oftraciſm was void; but if the Number th 
was complete, them they laid every Name apart by it- Ei 
ſelf, and that Perſon, whoſe Name was found on the ro 
greateſt Number of Shells, was declared baniſhed for ten A 
Years, but with Permiſſion to enjoy his Eſtate. an 
At the time that Ariſtides was baniſhed, when they m 
| were buſy inſeribing their Names on the Shells, "tis re- I w' 
ported that an ignorant ill-bred Inhabitant of ſome little ¶ bi 
Borough, that could neither write nor- read, came to / 
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Ariſtides, whom he took for ſome ordinary Perſon, and il #7: 
giving him his Shell, defired him to write, Ariſtides on NN fa 
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ity He, a little ſurpriſed at the Adventure aſked the 


Man if 25 had ever diſobliged him in any reſpect; 
to which the Boor reply d, Not in the leaſt, neither da 1 
fo much as know him, but I am <veary and ſick with hear- 
ing bim every where called the Juſt. Whereupon Ariſti- 
des, without ſpeaking a Word, very compoſedly took: 
the Shell, and having written his own Name on it re- 
turned it to the Fellow. As he went out of the City 
to his Baniſhment, lifting he his Eyes to Heaven, he 
made a Prayer to the Gods, quite contrary, as may 
eaſily be imagined, to That of Achilles ; for he prayed, 
that the Athenians might never ſee that Day that Jonas 
Force them: to remember Ariſtides. 

Three Years after, when Xerxes was haſtening by 
long Marches through Theſſaly and Beotia to reach the 
Country of Attica, the Athenians repeabd this Law, and 
made a publick Decree to call home all the Exiles, 
What induced them to This was their Fear of 4-iftides; 
for they were apprehenſive that He fiding with the Ene. 
my might corrupt and bring over many of the Citizens 
to their Intereſt ; but herein they very much miſtook 
his Character; for before this Decree, he conſtantly 
adviſed and encouraged the Greeks to maintain their Li- 
berty; and after it, when Themiſtocles was choſen Ge · 
neral of the Army, he joined with him, and aſſiſted 
him both with his Perſon and Counſel ; thus out of re- 
gard to the publick Good, advancing his greateſt Enemy 
to the higheſt Pitch of Glory. For when Eurybiades 


the General had reſolved to quit Salamine, and the 


Enemy's Ships ſailing by Night, had in a manner ſur- 
rounded the Iſlands without any one's knowing that the 
Army was encompaſſed, Ariſftides put to Sea by Night, 
and having p Ted with great Danger through the Ene- 
my's whole Fleet, came at laſt to Themiſtocles's Tent, 
where, having called him out by himſelf, he ſpoke to 
him in theſe Words: If wot are wiſe, Themiftocles, ve 
ſpall new for ever lay afide that wain and chilatſh Conten- 
tian that bas bitherto been Bet ꝛueen us, and begin a more 
5. and — > by contending ; which 8. 
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Us Tevo ſhall do moſt towards the Safety of Greece, Yau 
by performing the Part of a wiſe and great General, and 
J, by obeying and affiſting you with my Perſon and Advice. 
I underſtand that You atone bave determined rightly, ad- 
wiſing to engage in the Straits wvithout Delay. Your 
Allies are of a different Opinion, but the Enemies them- 
felves ſeem to confirm and ſtrengthen Your Advice; for 


abe Sea all round us is covered and ſhut up by their Fleet, 


fo that They who have oppoſed coming to an Engagement 
— be — to fight, woe ens — Men of 
Courage, there being no Room left for Flight. 4 * 5 
To this Themiſtocles reply d, I am aſhamed, Ariſtides, 
at your having got the ſtart of me in this noble Emulation; 
I ſhall uſe my utmsſt Endeawours to outds this Beginning, 
aohich is ſo much to your Honour, and to obſcure, if pef- 
fible, this Glorious Step of yours, by the Luſtre of my fu- 
ture Actions. At the ſame time he acquainted him 
with the Stratagem he had contrived to enſnare the Bar- 
barians, and begg'd him to go and try to perſuade Eury- 
Stades to venture a Battle, by ſhewing him the Impoſſi- 


bilty of ſaving themſelves without it; for Ariſtides had | 


much the greater Influence over them. Likewiſe at a 
Council of War where all the General Officers aſſiſted, 
when Clcecrites the Corinthan told Them:ſtocles, that Arif- 
tides did not approve his Advice, ſince he was there pre- 
ſent, and ſaid nothing at all; Ar:f:des anſwered, You 
are miſtaken, Sir, for bad not Themiſtocles propoſed what 
is moſt expedient, I ſhould have declared my own Senti- 
ments, and my Silence is not owing to any Favour to bis 
Perſon, but to my Approbation of his Advice, This is 
what happened at that Council, £1. 4 ihe 
The ſame Day Ariſtides perceiving that Pſyttalia, a 
little Iſland lying in the Straits over-againſt Salamine, 
was intirely poſſeſſed by the Enemy's Troops, put on 
board his ſmall Tranſports Some of the moſt reſolute 
and beſt experienced of his Countrymen, and landing 
with them there, attack'd the Enemy with ſuch Fury, 
that they were all cut to pieces, except ſome of the 
principal Perſons. that were. made Priſonerss Among 
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whom Ariftides ſent immediately to Themiſtocles ; and 
*is faid, that at the Command of a certain Oracle, by 
the Direction of Eupbrantides the Diviner, they were 
Sacrificed to Bacchus, ſirnamed Omeſtes,” - 

After this ſucceſsful Beginning, Ariſtides placed Troup 
all round the Iſland to guard it, and watch all ſuch as 
mould be thrown upon it either by the Fortune of War, 
br the Violence of the Sea; that ſo none of his Friends 

might periſh, or any of his Enemies eſcape: For the 
greateſt 'Streſs and Fury of the Battle lay thereabouts, 
as he had foreſeen ; ny mg any a Trophy was erected. 
in that Iſland, * -* + 
When the Battle was over, — in * to 
diſcover Ariſtides's Sentiments, ſpołce thus; We have 
performed a great Euploit, but the chiefeft and moſt impor- 
tant Part is ſtill behind, auhich is, to tate all Aſia even 
in Europe, aobich is to "but done by ſailing directly to 7 
Helleſpont, and breabing dowon the Bridge tbat Xerxes 
bas left there for his Retreat. But Ariſtides exclaimed 
loudly againſt this Project, and deſired Themiſtocles to 
give over all Thoughts of ſo extravagant an Undertaking, 
telling him, that he ought rather to find out all proper 
Means to drive the Medes ſpeedily out of Greece ; for 
fear leſt ſo powerful an Army finding themſelves ſhut 
up, and no way left for their Eſcape, Deſpair might rouſe 
their Courage, and force them to an obſtinate Defence. 

Themiſlocles therefore ſent a ſecond time to Xerxes by 
Anarces the Eunuch, .whom he gave in Charge to ac- 
quaint the King privately, that he had uſed his utmoſt 
Endeavours to divert the Greeks from their Deſign of 
ſending to cut down the Bridge over the Helleſpont; and 
that he had ſent this Advice as a Mark of his Affection 
to his Majeſty's Perſon, and that he might make uſe of 
it for his Safety, Xerxes, alarm'd at the Danger that 
ſeem'd to threaten him, loſt no time at all, but failed 
immediately back towards the Helleſpont with his whole 
n _ Mardonius behind him with a Land- 
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army compoſed of  thaee hundred thouſand of his beſt 


Troops. 


This great Number of Forces made the King's Lieu- 


tenant- General very dreadful to the Greeks, which was 
heightned by his Menaces, and the haughty Letters he 
wrote to them; You bawe, ſaid he in one of them, over- 
rome, at Sea, Men unſkilled at the Oar, and only. accuſtom- 
ed to fight on Land; but the Plains of Theſſaly and Bœo- 
tia offer us a fair Opportunity to try the Bravery f our 
Squadrons and Batalliens. But he wrote particular Let- 
ters to the Athenians, in which he made them Offers 
from the King, to rebuild their City, to give them 
large Sums of Money, and to make them Maſters of all 
Greece, upon Condition they would withdraw their 
Forces, and give their Allies no further Aſſiſtancde. 
The Laccdemonians having got ſecret Intelligence of 
theſe Propoſals, and , fearing. they might be accepted, 
fent Ambaſſadors to Athens, to intreat the Atbeniam to 
fend their Wives and Children to Spurta for their greater 


Safety, and to accept from them of what was neceſſary 


for the Suſtenance and Support of Such as were in 


Fears; for the People, being deſpoiled both of their | 


City and Country, ſuffered an extreme Poverty, _ .. 
When the Athenians had heard the Ambaſſadors, 
they made them ſuch an Anſwer, by the Direction of 


_ Ariſtides, as can never be ſufficiently admired ; they ſaid, 


They forgave their Enemies, if they thought every thin 

1 —— for . — + 2%. They —_ 
Nothing of greater Value; but that they wvere big bly f. 
Fended at the Lacedzemonians, becauſe They had regard 
only to their preſent” Poverty and. Diſtreſs, - when- they 
thought an Allowance of Bread to their Poor might be 4 
ſufficient Motive to induce them to continue firm to their 
Alliance, and to fight for the Safety of Greece. 1 71 

This Anſwer heing approved of and recorded, and all 
the Ambaſſadors brought into the Aſſembly, Ari/tides 


ordered Thoſe from Sparta to acquaint the Lacedæmo- 


nians, That all the Geld upon Earth, ani all that was 
| _— | contained 
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contained within the Bowels of it, wvas not ſo valuable to 
the Athenians as the Liberty of Greece; and to Thoſe 
that came from Mardonius, ſhewing them the Sun, he 
ordered that it ſhould be ſaid, That ſo long as that Lu- 
minary continued its Courſe, ſo long ſhall the Athenians 
wage War againſt the Perſians, to revenge the Plundering 
and Waſting of their Country, and the Profanatian ind 
Burning of thetr Temples. © | | £ | 
- Moreover he preferred a Decree, that the Prieſts 
Mould anathematize and excommunicate Whoſoever 
ſhould ſend any Embaſly to the Medes, or deſert the 
Alliance of Greece, | 

When Mardonius made a ſecond Incurſion into the 
Country of Attica, the Athenians retir'd again into the 
Tſland of Salamine, At that time Ariſtides being ſent 
Ambaſſador to Sparta, complain'd of the Delay and 
Neglect of the Lacedæmonians, reproaghed them with 
their abandoning Athens again to the Spoil of the Bar- 
barians, and earneſtly exhorted them to march with all 
ſpeed to the Relief of that part of Greece which was not 
yet fallen into the Enemy's Hands, ; 

The Ephori having heard this Repreſentation, ſeemed 
very little mov'd at it, but ſpent the whole Day in 
Feaſting and Merriment, it happening to- be the Feſtival 
of Hyacintbus. But at Night they diſpatched five thou- 
ſand Spartans, each of them taking with him ſeven 
Thtes, and ſent them away privately, unknown to the 
Athenians. f 5 . | 


Some Days after Ariſtides complaining again to the 


Council, the Ephori told him ſmiling, That he muſt needs 


'oither dote or dream; ſince their Army vas by that time 


as far as Oreſtium, on their March againſt the Foreigners z 
for ſo the Lacedæmonians called the Barbarians. Ariſtides 
told them, Ie wwas not then a time to jeſt, and pleaſe them- 
felves *<vith deceiving their Friends inſtead of their Ene. 
omeneus's Account of the Matter : But 
in Ariſtides's Decree, he is not mentioned as an Ambaſ- 
ſador, the Ambaſſadors being Gimon, Xanthippus and 
Myrenides. | | | 
— R 3 Being 
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Being ſome time after appointed chief Commander of 
the Athenian Forces, he marched with eight thouſand' 
Foot to Platea, There Pauſanias, Generaliflimo of all 
Greece, join'd with the Spartans, and the other Grecian 


Troops arrived daily in good Order. The Barbarians 


Army was encamped along the ſide of the River Aſapus, 
but not entrenched, by reaſon. of the vaſt extent of 
Ground they took up; only in the middle of it there 
was a four-ſquare Wall thrown up, each Side of which 
was ten Furlongs long, for the Security of their Baggage 
and other things of value. 8 

In the Grecian Army there was a Diviner, whoſe 


Name was Tiſamenes, who had foretold Pauſanias, and 


all the Greeks, that they ſhould infallibly obtain the 
Victory, provided they forbore to attack the Enemy, and 
ſtood only on their own Defence. And Ariſtides having 


ſent to conſult the Oracle at Delpbi, the God anſwered, 


That the Athenians ſhould gain the Victory over their 
Enemies, provided they made their Supplications to Jupiter, 
te Juno the Patroneſs of Mount Citheron, to Pan, and 
to the Nymphs Sphragitides ; and that they ſacrificed ts 
the Heroes, Andracrates, Leucon, Piſander, Damocrates, 


_ Hypfion, Acteon and Poluidus; and that they fought 


only in their own Country, particularly in the Plain 0 

— Eleuſina and e 4 © | 4 
This Anſwer of the Oracle very much perplex'd 
Ariſtides; for the Heroes to whom it commanded to 
offer Sacrifice were the Anceſtors of the Plateans; and 
the Cave of the Nymphs Sphragitides was one of the 
higheſt Summits of Mount Citheron, on. that Side which 
in the Summer Seaſon is oppoſite to the. Setting Sun; in 
that Cave, as Fame goeth, there was an Oracle, and 
Many, who dwelt in thoſe Parts, were inſpired by it, 
and were from thence called Mympbolepti, that is, poſ- 
Jeſs' d by the Nymphs : And on the other Side, to promiſe 
Victory to the Athenians upon Conditidh only of fighting 


in their own- Country, was to call back and transfer the 


whole Streſs and Weight of the War in Attica. 


+» Tn the mean time Arimneſtus, the General of the 
_ Platzans, dream'd that 
him, and aſked him, What Reſolution the Grecians bad 
taken; to which he anſwered, To-morrow, Lord, we 
ball decamp and remove our Army into the Territories of 


Directions of the Oracle. To which the God reply'd, 
That they were quite miſtaken, for the Place mentioned by 


would find it to be ſo, upon due — N 


' :awoke, ſent for the moſt aged and experienced of his 
Countrymen, and having adviſed with them, found at 


extending as far as the Temple, rendered it inacceſſible 
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Jupiter the Saviour came to 


Eleuſis, and there fight the Barbarians, according to the 


the Oracle was the Country round Platza, and that they 


After ſo plain a Viſion, Arimneſtus, as ſoon as he 


laft that not far from Hu/ia, at the Foot of Mount Ci- 
tberon, there was an old Temple, call'd The Temple of 
Eleuſinian Ceres and Proſerpine. Overjoyed at this 
Diſcovery, he gave Ariſtides an Account of it, and 
brought him to the Place, which they found very 
commodious for drawing up an Army of Foot, that 
had no Cavalry, becauſe the Bottom of Mount Citheron 


to Horſe, Beſides, in the ſame Place was the Fane of 
the Hero Androcrates, quite overgrown and covered by 
the Branches of Trees and Thickets, And that the 
Oracle might be obeyed in every Particular, to confirm 
their Hopes of Victory, the Platæans upon the Motion 
of Arimneſtus made a Decree to alter the Boundaries be- 
tween their Country and Greece, enlarging the Territo- 
- ries of Attica, that ſo the Athenians, according to the 
Direction of the Oracle, might give the Enemy Battle 
. within their own Dominons. The Platæans became ſo 
renown'd for this piece of Generofity, that ſeveral Years 
after, when Alexander had conquer'd all Aſia, he caus'd 
the Walls of Platæa to be rebuilt, and Proclamation to 
de made by an Herald at the O/ympick Games, That he 
did the Platæans this Fawour for their Virtue and Genero- 
ſity, of which they had given ſuch fignal Proofs in the 
Mur with the Medes, by making over their Country to the 
Athenians, for the Safety of Greece, 


ano AOL K | 
When it was propos'd to draw up the whole Army in 
Order of Battle, and to aſſign each Body their reſpective 
Poſt, a great Diſpute aroſe between the Tegeatæ and 
the Athenians, the Tegeate pretending, that as the La- 
cedemonians, in all Battles, commanded the right Wing, 
ſo the Honour of commanding the Left was their Due; 

and to juſtify this Pretenſion, alledg'd the memorable 
Exploits of their Anceſtors, and their great Services to 
the common Cauſe, As the Athenians were highly en- 
rag d at This, and ready to mutiny, Arif:des advancing 
in the midſt of em, ſaid, 77s not now a Time to conteft 


largely amplify; We ſpall content our ſelves with tellin 

| 5 * outro 2 all the reſt of the Greeks, — 
it is not the Poſt that gives Courage, or takes it away, and 
that We will perform our Duty in whatever Poſt You ſhall 
_ aſſign Us : And by maintaining it, and making it the met 
Bonourable, ave wuill endeavour to reflect no Diſhonour on our 
former Achievements, We are come hither, not to contend 
with our Friends, but to fight wvith our Enemies; not to 
| boaſt of our Anceſters, but to imitate em, by approving 
. ourſelves brave and honeſt Men to all Greece; for this 
Battle will diſtinguiſh the particular Merit of. each City, 
Commander, and private Soldier, The Council of War 


having heard This, declar'd in Favour of the Atheniars, 


and gave them the Command of the left Wing. 
While all Greece remain'd in Suſpence, waiting the 
Event of this great Affair, the Athenians in particular 
found themſelves in very difficult and dangerous Circum- 
- NRances; for ſeveral of the moſt noble and wealthy Ci- 
_ tizens ſeeing themſelves ruin?d by the War, and that 


with their Wealth they had loft all their Credit, and Au- 


thority in the City, and that Others were advanc'd in 
their Room, and enjoy'd the. Honours they had loſt, aſ- 
ſembled privately in a Houſe at Platæa, and conſpir'd a 


Diſſolution of the Athenian Government; and if they 


" 


. miſcarried in their Deſign, to ruin every thing, and be- 
tray all Greece to the Barbarians, RE COT TY 


ith the Tegeatæ thoſe Exploits and Services they jo 


This 
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great Numbers already corrupted and won over, when 
Ariſtides came to the Knowledge of it. At firſt he was 
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with them. The Grecks were encamp'd at the Foot of 
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. This. Conſpiracy. was catried on in the Camp, and; 


very much alarm'd on account of the preſent Juncture, 
and unreſolv'd what Courſe to purſue; but at laſt wiſely 
determin'd neither wholly to neglect an Affair of that 
Conſequence, nor yet to ſearch too minutely into it: 
For not knowing how many might be engag'd in it, he 
judg'd it adviſable to ſacrifice Juſtice, in ſome meaſure; 
to the Publick Good, by forbearing to proſecute All 
that were guilty, Out of all this Number he contented 
himſelf with cauſing Eight only to be apprehended, and 
of thoſe Eight only Two to be proceeded againſt, as be- 
ing moſt guilty ; ¶ Eſebines of Lampra, and Ageſias of 
Acharnes,) who made their Eſcape out of the Camp 
during the Proſecution. As for the reſt, he diſcharg'd 
*em.; giving em thereby an Opportunity to take Heart, 
and repent, from a Belief that Nothing had been found 
againſt em; giving em at the ſame time to underſtand, 
That the Battle vou d be the Tribunal, where they nught 
juſtify themſelves, and make it appear, that they had never 
purſued any Counſels, but what ⁊vere juſt and uſeful te 
their Country,  _ | | | 
After This, Mardonius, to try the Grecian Courage, 
ſent his Cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh 


Mount Citberon, in ſtrong and ſtony Places, except the 
Megareans, who, to the number of three thouſand, 
were encamp'd in the Plain, by which means they were 
the more expos'd to the Enemy's Horſe on every Side. 
After having ſome time ſuſtain'd the Barbarians Ate 
tacks, they ſent to Pauſænias for Aſſiſtance, being un- 
2 any longer to oppoſe the ſuperior Power of the 

nemy. | | | 
— hearing This, and ſeeing the Camp of the 
Megareans as it were darken'd and cover'd by the great 
number of the Barbarians Darts and Arrows, and that 
they were forc'd to contract themſelves within a narrow 
Compaſs, was at a ſtand what to reſolve on; for he ſaw 
Ro 
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no- way of attacking the Enemy with his Battalion of 
heavy-arm'd Spartans, He endeavour'd therefore to 
awaken the Emulation of the Officers and Commanders 
that were about him, and to make it a Point of Honour 
in Any that wou'd voluntarily undertake the Defence 
and Succour of the Megareans, But Ariftides perceiving 
that they All turn'd a deaf Ear to it, made an Offer of 
his Athenians, and at the ſame time gave his Orders to 
Olympiodorus, the braveſt of all his Officers, who had a 
Body of three hundred Men, and ſome Archers under 
his Command. Theſe bold Fellows were ready in a mo- 
ment, and march'd againſt the Barbarians with the ut- 
moſt Expeditiog. a 

NMaßßſtius, General of the Perſian Horſe, a Man diſ- 
tinguiſh'd and admir'd for his Strength, and graceful 
Mien, ſeeing them advance in good Order, turn'd his 
Horſe, and made toward em. The Athenians receiv'd 
him with great Firmneſs and Reſolution z whereupon a 
ſharp Conteſt enſued, both Sides pretending to foretel 
the Event of the War, from the Succeſs of this Engage- 
ment. It was doubtful for a long time, which Side 
had the Advantage; till at laſt Mafiſtius's Horſe 
being wounded with an Arrow, threw his Rider, who 
cou'd not riſe for the Weight of his Armour, nor be 
eaſily ſlain by the Athenians, who throng'd about 
him, and aſſaulted him on every fide, from the Com- 
pleatneſs of it, for he was arm'd from Head to Foot; 
but the V1zor of his Helmet leaving part of his Face un- 
guarded, a certain Athenian ran him into the Eye with 
his Pike, and ſlew him; whereupon the Perfians left his 
Body, and fled. 

The great Advantage gain'd by the Athenians did not 
appear from the Number of the Slain, very few lying 
dead upon the Field of Battle, but from the Mourning 
of the Barbarians ; ho expreſs d ſuch a Grief for the 


Death of Mafiftizs, that they cut off their own Hair, and 
That of their Horſes and Mules, and fill'd. all the Camp 
with their Cries, Groans and Tears, as having jolt the 

next 
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next Perſon in the Army to Mardonius, for Courage as 
well as Command. * | 
After this Engagement againſt. the Barbarians Horſe; 
both Armies continued a long time without coming to 
Action; for the Diviners that inſpected the Entrails of 
the Sacrifices, had equally aſſur'd the Greeks and Per- 
fans of Victory, if they remain'd only on the De- 
fenſive, and threaten'd the Aggreſſors with a total De- 
feat. | 
But at length, Mardonius finding that he had only a 
few Days Provifion left, and that the Grecian Forces in- 
creas'd continually by the daily Arrival of freſh Troops, 
impatient of a Delay that ſtill turn'd to his Diſadvantage, 
reſolv d to wait no longer, but to paſs the River Aſopus 


next Morning by break of Day, and to fall upon the * 


Greeks, unprepar'd, as he hoped, to receive him: And 
in order to This, he gave his Orders to all the Comman- 
ders and Officers over-night. But about Midnight a 
Horſeman, without the leaſt Noiſe, arriv'd at the Gre- 
cian Camp, and calling to the Centinels told em, he had 
ſomething to communicate to Arifiides, the Atheman 
General, and deſir d they ſhou'd call him thither; and 
Ariſtides coming with all Speed, the unknown Perſon 
ſaid to him, I am Alexander King of Macedon, who out 
ef the Friendſhip ] bear you, have expos'd myſelf to the 
greateſt Dangers in the World, for fear left the Surpriſe of 
@ ſudden Attack ſhould ſo far tie up your Hands, as to make 
you behave with leſs Bravery and Reſolution than uſual. 
For Mardonius is determin'd to give you Battle To-mor- 
row ; not that be is led to This by any well-grounded 
Hopes or Proſpect of Succeſs, but from a Scarcity of Pro- 
viſions; for the Augurs by their ominous Sacrifices and il}- 
beding Oracles endeavour to reſtrain and divert bim from 


 #his Enterpriſe, but Neceſſity forces him either to run the 


Hazard of a Battle, or by delaying to ſee his whole Ar- 

my periſh for Want. | | | | 

When Alexander had ſaid This, he defir'd Ariſtides to 

keep it as a Secret, to make his Advantage of it, but 

not to reveal it to any other Per ſon; to which Ariſtides 
: reply'd 
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reply d that it would not be proper to conceal it from 
Pauſanias, who was Generaliſſimo of the Army, but 
promis'd not to make the leaſt mention of it to any 
other of the Officers, till after the Battle; aſſuring him at 
the ſame time, that if the Greeks prov'd victorious, not 
a Man in the whole Army ſhou'd remain ignorant of the 
Danger he had expos'd himſelf to for their Sakes, and 


the great Kindneſs he had expreſs'd to them on this im- 


portant Occafion, . 


After This, the King of Macedon return'd back to 


his Camp, and Ariſtides went directly to Pauſanias's Tent, 


and told him what he had heard; whereupon all the 
Officers were ſent for, and Orders given to draw up the 
Army, and prepare for Battle, At the ſame time, as 
Herodotus writes, Pauſanias acquainted Ariftides with 


bis Deſign of altering the Form of the Army, by 


removing the Athenians from the left Wing to the 
right, that ſo they might be oppoſite. to the Perſians, 
againſt whom they wou'd fight with the more Bravery, 
and greater Aſſurance of Victory, as having already 


made Proof of their manner of Combat, and being like» | 
wile animated by their former Succeſs; and to com- 


mand the Left Himſelf, where he ſhou'd be ob- 
lig'd to fight againſt thoſe Greeks who had embrac'd the 


57 Median — 


All the other Atbenian Officers look'd upon this Be- 
haviour of Pauſanias as too haughty and infolone, to per- 
mit all the other Greeks to remain in their reſpective 
Poſts, and to take upon him to remove Them, like ſo 
many worthleſs. Slaves from Place to Place, at his Plea- 
ſure, placing them againſt the moſt valiant of the Ene- 
my's Troops. But Ariftides ſhnew'd em, that they were 
very ſhamefully miſtaken. Tis but a fexo Days, ſaid he, 


ſmmce you bad a Diſpute with the Tegeatz for the Command 


75 the left Wing, and having gain d that Point, you 
ook'd upon it as a great Honour; and now Then the Spar- 


_ "tans are willing to give you the Command of the right 


Wing, which is in a manner the Command of the whole 
Army, you are diſpleas d at this further Honour, and in- 
7 1208 N ſenſible 
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for us, continued they, we have fill the 
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ſenſible of the Advantage of not being oblig d to fight 


againſt your own Countrymen, your — and even 


your own. Blood, but only againſt Barbarians, and ſuch as 
are by Nature your Enemies, 


Theſe Words had ſuch an Effect, that the Arbenians 
immediately agreed with Pleaſure, to change Poſts with 
the Spartans, and nothing was heard among em but 
Exhortations to one another, to behave like brave and 
gallant Men; «hat the Enemy they zwere about to engage 
brought oith them no better Arms nor braver Hearts than 
They whom they bad conguer d at Marathon; that they 
ſaw the ſame Bows, the ſame whimſical Habits, the ſame 
Ornaments of Gold, and the ſame off and e 
dies, as well at the 


fame weak and coxvaraly Souls. 
— 2 
and the ſame Badies, but ce bave likewiſe a Boldneſs 
and Aſſurance beighten'd by our Vicłories; nor do wwe, like 
them, fight wry a Trat of Land, or a fingle City, 
but for — Trophies of Salamine, and Marathon, that 
they may not appear to have been the Wark of Me 
er Fortune, but of the People of Athens. 
Having ſpoken thus, they march'd chearfully to 
change Poſts with the Spartans, But the Thebans being 


advertis'd-of it by Deſerters, ſent forthwith to acquaint, 


Mardomus, who without Delay, either for fear of the 
Athenians, or out of a defire to engage the Spartans, 
chang'd the Order of his Battle, placing the Perſians 
in his right Wing, and the Greeks 3 were of his Party, 
in the Left, oppoſite to the Arhenians, 

When this Change was made known to Pauſanias, He 
likewiſe chang'd again, replacing every Thing in its firſt 
Order, he Himſelf returning to the right Wing, and 
Mardonius did the fame, poſting himſelf in his Left, that 
he might be over-againft the Spartans ; and ſo this Day 
paſs*d' without any Action at all, In the Evening it 


was reſolv'd in a Council of War to decamp, and take 
poſſeſſion of ſome Place that was more commodious 
for Water, becauſe the Springs near their preſent _ 
were diſturb'd and ſpoil'd * Enemy's Horſe. | 
Vol. III. When 


eminate * i 
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When the Night was come, and the Officers began to 
march at the Head of their Troops towards the Place 
that had been mark'd out for a new Camp, the Soldiers 
ſeem' d to follow unwillingly, and cou's not, without 
great Difficulty, be kept together in a Body; for as 
ſoon as they were got -out of their firſt Entrenchments, 
and at Liberty, the greateſt part made towards the City 
of Platæa, and Some ran one way, and ſome another, 
pitching their Tents wherever they pleaſed themſelves, 
without any Order or Diſcipline, which occaſioned a 
very great Confuſion. During this general Diſorder and Diſ- 
obedience, it happened that the Lacedæmonians were left 
alone behind, tho? againſt their Wills; for Amompharetus, 
who commanded them, a daring intrepid Man, that for 
a long time had been very defirous of coming to a Battle, 
and very ill bore their tedious Lingrings and Delays, and 
* called this Decampment a Running away and 
Flight, proteſted, he would not deſert bis Poſt, but re- 
main there with his Company, to receive and ſuſtain the 
whole Charge of the Enemy. And when Pauſanias came 
and repreſented to him, that he ought to ſubmit to what 
had been reſolved on by the Greeks in Council, he took 
up a large Stone with both his Hands, and throwing it 
at Pauſanias's Feet, ſaid, There is my Balot for a Battle ; 
and I deſpiſe all the other mean and cowardly Reſolutions 
of this fine Council, EEE „ 
Pauſanias, confounded and at a loſs what to do, re- 
ſolved at laſt to ſend to the Athenians that were before, 


to halt a little, that they might all proceed in a Body; 


and at the ſame time continued his March with the reſt 
of the Army towards Platæa, hoping that Amompba- 
retus might by that means be induced to quit his Poſt, and 
join him. "IE 34 818 

By this time the Day began to appear, and Mardonrus, 
who was advertiſed of the Grecians Decampment, having 
formed his Army, marched againſt the Lacedæmonians, 
with mighty Shouts and a horrible barbarous Noiſe, 
not as tho' they were going to join Battle with the 
Creeks, but to ſpoil them in their Flight; which almoſt 

1 | * happened, 


ceiving this Motion of Mardonius's, ſtopp'd, and ordered 
every one to his Poſt ; but whether out of Reſentment 
againſt Amompharetus, or Surpriſe at the ſudden Attack 
of the Perfians, he forgot to give his Troops the Word; 


whence it came to paſs that they did not all engage 


readily,” nor at the ſame Time in a Body, but here and 
there in ſmall Parties, without any Order, even after 
the Fight was begun. - 5 \ 
Pauſanias in the mean time offering Sacrifice, but re- 

ceiving no propitious Omens, commanded the Lacedæ- 
monians to lay their Shields at their Feet, and to abide 
quietly, and attend his Orders. After This, he offered 
another Sacrifice, the Enemies Horſe ftill advancing. 
They. were now come within Reach, and ſeveral of the 
Spartans were wounded, among whom was Callicrates, a 
Man the. beſt: made and the moſt comely Perſon in all 
the Army; this brave Officer being wounded, and ready 
to expire, ſaid, That he did not lament his Death, 1 a 
he came from- home with a Deſign to ſacrifice bis Life for 
the Safety of Greece; but that he was ſorry to die 
without having once drawn his Sword, and given Proof 
of bis Courage and Affection for his Country, Td 
If this Situation of the Spartan Army was dreadful, 
the Steadineſs and Bravery of the Men was ſtill more 
to be admired ;z for they made no Defence againſt the 
Enemy that charged. them, but expecting the gracious 
Signal from the Gods or their General, patiently ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be wounded and lain in their 
Ranks, _ 8 1 

Some Authors write, that as Pauſanias was at Prayers, 
and ſacrificing at a little diſtance from the Battle, ſome 
** came upon him by Surpriſe, and either carried 
0 3 


or threw down the Sacrifice from the Altar; and 


that Pauſanias, and Thoſe that were with him, 
having no Weapons, drove them away with Staves and 
Whips : And that to perpetuate the Memory of this 
Action, they celebrate to this Day a Feaſt at Sparta, 
where they whip Children round an Altar, and con- 
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kappened,” as they bad imagined, Pauſanias indeed per-- 
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clude with a March called the Lydian Marth, in I- 
tation of this Incurſion and Flight of the Lydians. 
Pauſanias, exceedingly troubled” at what paſs'd, and 
ſeeing the Prieſt offer one Sacrifice after Another, with- 
. out obtaining any favourable Omen, turned on a ſud- 
den, with his Eyes full of Tears, towards Funo's 
Temple, and lifting up his Hands to Heaven; addreſs'd 
Himſelf.to that Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of Citheron, and 
to the other tutelar Neities of the Platæuns, beſeeching 
"em, That if the Fates had nat decreed that the Grecians 
ſhould prove wittorious, 1 migbt at 15 be permitted to 
fell their Lives dearly, and not periſb without 775 ſhewwing 
#heir Enemies by their Actions, that they bad to do with 
Men of Experience and Bravery, R  _—« © | 
As foon as Pauſanias had finiſfied this Prayer, the Sa- 
erifiees appeared. propitious, and the Diviners promiſed 
Him the Victory, Orders were immediately given'to all 
the Commanders to march againſt the Enemy, and at the 
fame time the Spartan Battalion feemed like the ſingle 
Body of ſome fierce Animal, ereQing his Briſtles, and 
| Preparing for Combat. 'Fhe Barbarians plainly ſaw 
they were to encounter with Men, reſolved to fight to 
the laſt Drop of Blood, wherefore covering themſelves 
with their Targets,. they ſhot their Arrows amongſt the 
Lacedæmoniam, who moving cloſe in a Body joined to- 
gether, fell on *em and foreed their Targets out of their 
Hands, at the ſame time they directed their Blows at the 
Breaſts and Faces of the Perſians, and overthrew them; 
who, however, when they were down, continued to 
give Proofs of their great Strength and Courage; for 
taking hold of the Lacedæmonians Spears with their na- 
ked Hands, they brake many of em; and then riſing, 
and betaking themſelves to their Swords and Battle- Axes, 
preſſing them cloſe, wreſting away their Shields, and 
grappling with them, they made a long, bloody, and ob- 
Kinate Reſiſtance. | EX 
The Athenians all this while ſtood fi :in tation 
of the Lacedæmonians; but hearing a Noiſe as it were of 
People fighting, and an Officer, diſpatch'd to em by 
| | Panſanias, 
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Pauſamas; having acquainted them that the Battle was 
actually begun, they march'd without Delay to their 


- Aﬀiſtance z and as they croſs'd the Plain towards the 


Place where the Noiſe was heard, the Greeks, who had 
fided with the Enemy, met em. As ſoon as Ariftides 
ſaw them, he advanced a conſiderable Space before the 
Army, and calling out to them, conjured em by all the 
Gods of Greece, to give over this impious War, and not 
oppoſe the Athenians, - who were going to the Aſſiſtance of 
Thoſe that readily expoſed their Lives for the Safety of 
Greece; but perceiving that they paid no Regard to what 
he ſaid, but came on to engage him, he quitted his De- 
ſign of going to aſſiſt the Lacedemonians, and with what 
Troops he had fell upon theſe Greeks, who were about 
five thouſand in Number, But the greateſt Part of em 
got off and made a ſwift Retreat, eſpecially when they 


| heard that the Barbarians were defeated and put to 


Flight, The ſharpeſt Part of this Engagement was 
againſt the Thebans, The chiefeſt and moſt powerful 
Perſons among them at that time fiding with the Medes, 
had, by virtue of their Authority, brought out their 
Troops againſt their Inclinations. | ; 

The Battle being thus divided into two Parts, the La- 
cedemonians firſt broke and routed the Perfians, Mardo- 


.ntus himſelf being lain by one Arimneſtus a Spartan, by 


a Blow on his Head with a Stone, as the Oracle of Am- 


pbiaraus had foretold : for Mardonius had ſent a Lydian 


to conſult this Oracle; and at the ſame time he like- 


wiſe ſent a Carian to the Cave of Trophonius. The Prieſt 


of this laſt anſwered the Carian in his own Language. 
As for the Lydian, he lay all Night in the Temple of 


Ampbiaraus, as was cuſtomary, and dreamt that one of 
the Priefts belonging to the God came to him, and com- 


manded him to go out of the Temple, and upon his Re- 
fuſal, threw a great Stone at his Head, that he thought 
himſelf killed with the Blow. This is the Account gi- 
ven of that Tranſaction. The Barbarians being put to 
Flight, were purſued by the Lacedæmonians into the 
midſt of their former Camp, which they had encom- 
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and fortified with Wood : And in a little time 
after, the Athenians routed and put the Thebans to 
Flight, killing three hundred of the moſt conſiderable 
Perſons among them, upon the Spot, Juſt as they be- 
gan to give way, News was brought that the Barba- 
7ians were ſhut up and befieged in their wooden Fortifica- 
tion by the Lacedemonians; whereupon the Athenians 
giving the Greeks an Opportunity to eſcape, marched to 
Te-inforce the Lacedemonians, who made but a ſlow 
Progreſs in their Attack, being very little ſkill'd or ex- 
perienced in Storms and Sieges. But when They arrived, 
they attacked the Fort with ſuch Vigour and Obftinacy, 
that after ſeveral Aſſaults, they at laſt took it by Storm, 
making a prodigious Slaughter of the Enemy; for of 
three hundred thouſand Men, only forty thouſand eſcaped 
with Artabaſas; and on the Grecian Side no more were 
fain than one thouſand three hundred and fixty, The 
Athenians loſt only fifty two Men, all of the Tribe of 
Aiantis, which, as Clidemus the Hiſtorian informs us, 
"diſtinguiſhed itſelf particularly on that Occafion ; for 
which reaſon that Tribe offered a yearly Sacrifice for 
this Victory, to the Nymphs Spbragitides, at the pub- 
lick Charge, as the Oracle of Apollo had commanded. 
The Lacedemonians had ninety one, and the Tegeate only 
Gxteen ſlain in this Battle: And therefore I am very 
much ſurpriſed that Herodotus ſhould write, that They 
only, and none other, engaged the Barbarians; fince 
the Numbers of the Slain, and of their Monuments, 
plainly ſhew that this Victory was obtained by the 
united Power of all Greece, Beſides, had thoſe three 
People only fought the Enemy, and all the reſt ſtood 
neuter, they wou'd never have engraved' on an Altar 
erected in Memory of this Battle, an Infcription, that 
gives all the People of Greece a joint Title to this Ho- 
.nour : The Grecians having obtained a fignal Victory over 
the Perſians by their Valour, and expell'd*em out of their 
Country, erefied this Altar, ſacred to jupiter the De- 
averer, in Memory of their common Deliverance, © 


; | 
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This Battle was fought on the fourth of October, 
according to the Arhenian way of reckoning ; but accord- 
ing to the Bœotian Computation, on the twenty - fourth 
of the Month called Panemus; on which Day there is 
fill held a general Aſſembly of the Greeks in the City of 
Platæa, whoſe Inhabitants then offer Sacrifice and 
Thanks to Jupiter the Deliverer, for this Victory. As 
to the Irregularity and Difference of Days in the Grecian 
Months, That is not to be wonder'd at; ſince even now, 
notwithſtanding the Science of Aſtronomy has been ſo 
much cultivated and improved, Some begin their Months 
at the ſame time that Others end them. ; 

This Victory had like to have prov'd fatal to Greece; 
for the Athenians refuſing to yield the Honour of the 
Day te the Spartans, or to allow them to ere a Trophy, 
they were upon the point of deciding the Difference by 
Arms, and would have proceeded to Extremities, had 
not Ariſtides interpoſed, and by his Reafons and Intrea- 
ties ſoftened and appeaſed the other Commanders, and 
particularly Leocrates and Myr:nides, perſuading them to 


refer the Decifion of the Matter to the Grecians, when 


they ſhould meet to determine this Affair. In that 
Aſſembly, Theogiton the Megarean gave his Opinion, 
That the Honour contended for, was not to be adjudged 


either to Athens or Sparta, unleſs gy bad a Mind to 


kindle the Flames of a Civil War. ter him, Cleacri- 


tus, the Corinthian, riſing to ſpeak, every Body con- 


cluded he wou'd demand this Honour for his own Coun- 
try ; for next to Athens and Sparta, Corinth was the moſt 


powerful as well as moſt honourable City of Greece ; but 
they were agreeably deceiv'd, when they found that his 


Diſcourſe turned wholly in Commendation of the Pla- 
tæans, concluding, That to extinguiſh this dangerous Con- 
tention, they ought to give the Reward and Glory of the 
Victory to Them only, at which neither of the contending 
Parties would be jealous or diſpleaſed. This Diſcourſe was 
greatly admired and applauded ; whereupon Ariſtides firſt 


agreed to the Propoſal, in the Name of the Athenians, 


and 


„% WEIS: .- 
and afterwards Pauſanias on the Part of the Lacedæmo- 
mans. 7 92 . 
Being All thus reconcil'd, before they divided the 
Spoil, they ſ-t apart eighty Talents for the Platæans, 
with which they built a Temple, and erected a Statue to 
Minerva, adorning the Temple with curious Pictures, 
which retain their original Beauty and Luſtre to this very 
Day. But both the Athenians and Lacedæmonians erected 
Trophies, each apart by themſelves ; and ſending toge- 
ther to conſult the Oracle at Delphi, about offering a 
Sacrifice, the God anſwer' d, That-they ſhould erect an 
Altar to Jupiter the Deliverer, but forbear to offer an 
Sacrifice on jt, till thry had extinguiſp'd all the Fire in 
the Country, becauſe it had been polluted and profan'd by 
the Barbarians 3 and that they ſhou'd afterwards fetch pure 
Fire from the common Altar at Delphi. x 

As ſoon as the Greeks were inform'd of this Oracle, 
the Generals went all over the Country, and caus'd the 
Fires to be put out; and Exchidas a Platzan undertaking 
to fetch Fire from the Altar of Apollo with all ſpeed, 
went to Delphi, where having ſprinkled and purified 
himſelf with Water, putting a Crown of Laurel on his 
Head, he approach'd the ſacred Altar with all due Re- 
verence, and taking Fire from thence haſten'd back to 
Platæa, where he arrived before Sun-ſet, performing 
that Day a Journey of a thouſand Furlongs : but having 
ſaluted his fellow-Citizens, and deliver'd the Fire to 
them, he immediately fell down, and in a Moment's 
time expir'd. The Platzans carried him away and 
buried him in the Temple of Diana, firnam'd En- 
cleia, and put this Inſcription, in one, Verſe, on his 
"pa | e Yr 


Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and 
Sj returned in the ſame Day. 


» 


- "Moſt are of Opinion, that Fucleia is Diana, and call 
her by that Name; but Others maintain that ſhe was the 
Daughter of Hercules and Myrto the Daughter of Monæ- 
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tive, and Siſter of Patroclus, who dying a Virgin was 
highly honour'd by the Beotians and Locrians. For in 
all the publick Places of their Cities, ſhe has Altars 
erected, Where Perſons of both Sexes that are betrath'd 
offer Sacrifice before their Marriage. $14; 
At the firſt general Aſſembly of the Greeks, after this 
Victory, Ariſtides propos'd it might be decreed, That 4 
Council confiſting of Deputies from all the Cities o F Greece, 
fou d be beld annually at Platæa, and that every fifth: 
Year they fhould celebrate Games of Liberty: That a. ge- 
neral Levy might be made over all Greece for the War 
againſt the Barbarians, of ten thouſand Foot, a thouſand. 
Horſe, and an hundred Sail of Ships : That the Platzans 
ſbou d be loo d upon as exempt, and ſacred to the Serwice 


| of the Gods, and be only employ d in offering Prayers and 


Sacrifices for the Safety and Welfare of Greece, 

All theſe Particulars being approv'd of and ratified, 
the Plaræans undertook to keep a ſolemn Anniverſary in 
Honour of Thoſe that were ſlain in that Place z which 
they ſtill continue to perform after this manner. On the 
ſixteenth Day of Maimacterion, which with the Beotians 
is the Month Alalcomenus, they have a Proceſſion which 
they begin by Break of Day, it being open'd by a Trum- 
pet ſounding a Point of War; then follow ſeveral Cha- 
riots full of Garlands and Branches of Myrtle, and next 
to the Chariots a black Bull; then come the young 
Men that are free-born, carrying the ufual Libations, 
Veſſels full of Wine and Milk, and Cruets of Oil and 
Ointments; for no Slave is allowed to be preſent at a 
Solemnity which is perform'd in Honour of Such as 
died in the Cauſe of Liberty. And laſt of all, to ſhut 
up the Ceremony, comes the Arebon, or chief Magiſtrate 
of Platza, who at all other Times is obliged not ſo 


much as to touch Iron, or wear any Garment but white; 


but, that Day, cloath'd in a purple Robe girt with a 


Sword, and carrying in his Hands a Water-pot taken out 


of the City-Hall, walks through the midſt of the City 


to the Burying-place. Then taking Water in his Pot 
eut of a Fountain, he Himſelf waſhes the little Pillars 


of 


or” 
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of the Monuments, and Tubs them with ſweet Oint- 
ments; after which he kills the Bull, and lays him on 


a Funeral Pile. And laſtly having made his Supplica- 
tion-to the terreſtrial Fupiter and Mercury, he invites 
thoſe gallant Men to this Funeral Banquet and Oblation, 
when filling a Bowl with Wine, and pouring it out, he 
ſays, I preſent this Bowl to thoſe brave Men ⁊ u dy'd For 
the Liberty of Greece, This is the Manner of that Fu- 


neral Ry, which the Platæans obſerve to this 


Day. en 
When the Athenians were return'd Home, Ariſtides 
perceiving that they endeavour'd every way to get the 


Government into their Hands, and to eſtabliſh a Demo- 


eracy; and conſidering, on one hand, that they deſerv'd 
a more than ordinary Regard on account of their late 
gallant Behaviour, and on the other, that it was a 
difficult Taſk to curb and reſtrain Thoſe who had their 
Weapons ſtill in their Hands, and were much conceited 
for their Victories, he propos'd this Expedient, That 
every Citizen ſhou'd have an equal Right to the Go- 
vernment, and that the Archon, or chief Magiſtrate, 
ſhou'd be choſen out of the whole Body of the People, 
without any Preference or Diſtinftion, 

Tbemiſtocles declaring one Day, at a publick Aſſembly 


of the People, that he had form'd a Deſign that wou'd 


be of great Advantage to the State, but that it was of 
ſuch Importance that it ought to be kept ſecret, he was 
order d to communicate it to Ariſftides, to whoſe ſole 
Judgment it was referred. And when Themiſtocles had 
inform'd him that his Project was to burn the whole 
Grecian Navy, by which means the Athenians would 
become ſo powerful, as to be Lords of all Greece, Ari- 
ſlides returning to the Aſſembly, told the Arhenians, 
That the Deſign Themiſtocles had communicated to bim 
vas the moſt advantageous to Athens that cou d poſſibly be 
thought on, but at the ſame time wwas highly unjuſt, Up- 
on which Report the Athenians order d Theprſtocles to de- 
Giſt ; ſuch Lovers of Juſtice were the People, and ſo high 
an Efteem and Confidence had this great Man gain'd 


with 
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with _ by his Wiſdom and Regard to Probity and 

Some time after This, being join'd' in Commiſſion 
with Cimon, he was ſent againſt the Barbarians ; where 
obſerving that Pauſanias and the other Spartan Com- 
manders behav'd themſelves-with too much Haughtineſs 
and State towards all the Allies, he choſe a quite diffe- 
rent Manner, converſing freely with 'em, and treating 
'em with, all kind of Courteſy and Condeſcenſion; and 
Cimon, in Imitation of his Example, became ſo affable 
and agreeable to every Body, that he gave entire Satiſ- 
faction. By this means he inſenſibly ſtole away the 
ſovereign Command from the Lacedæmonians, not by 
Force of Arms, Horſes or Ships, but by his ſweet and 
obliging Behaviour. | Ariſtides's Juſtice, and Cimon's 
Candour had already very much endear'd the Athenians 
to all the Confederates, but the Avarice and Cruelty 
of Pauſanias render'd em ſtill more deſirable. For He 
always ſpoke to the Officers roughly and haſtily, and-as 
for the common Soldiers, They were either whipt, or 
oblig'd to ſtand a whole Day with an Iron Anchor on 
their Shoulders for the leaſt Offences, Neither durſt 
they provide Forrage for their Horſes, Straw for Them» 
ſelves to lie on, or ſo much as touch a Spring of Water 
"till the Spartans were all ſerv'd, his Servants being 
conſtantly poſted there to drive away ſuch as offer d to 
approach. And when Ariſtides had a mind one Day to 
expoſtulate with him on this Head, and ſhew him the 
Unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a Procedure, he told him with 
a fierce and angry Look, that he had not Leiſure to liſten 
to him, and ſo refus'd to hear him. E914 

From that Time the Sea-Captains and Land-Officers, 
and particularly Thoſe of Chios, Samos and Lesbos, 
preſs'd Aiſtides to accept of the General Command of 
all the Confederate Forces, and receive em into his 
Protection; for that they had a long time deſir'd to be 
deliver'd from the Spartan Yoke, and to ſubmit, only 
to the Athenians, Ariſtides having heard them, an- 
ſwer d That he ſaw 4 great deal of Trath, and even 
| MNMeceſſity 
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Neceſſity in what they ſaid, but that it wvas neeęſſary ts 


perform fome Action, that might manifeſt the Truth and 


Sincerity of their Intentions, and at the ſame time fix the 
Troops ah a Poſſibility of changing, | 

Upon this Anſwer, Uliades the Samian and Antago- 
ras of Chios conſpiring together, and ſolemnly engaging 
themſelves to one another, went boldly and attack'd 
Pauſanias's Galley at the Head of the whole Fleet near 
Byzantium. When Pauſanias perceiv'd their Inſolence, 
he roſe up in a Rage, and threaten'd to make em ſoon 
know that it was not bis Galley, but their own Countr 
they had thus _ But they only laugh'd at his 
'Threatnings, telling him, that tbe beſt thing be cou d 


de was to retire, and thank Fortune for ber Fawours at 


Platza ; for that nothing but the Regard they had for 
that great Alion reſtrain d the Greeks from reſenting 
end revenging the ill Treatment they bad receiv'd at his 
Hands, In Conclufion, they renounc'd all manner of 
Submiſſion to the Spartans, and rang'd themſelves un- 
der the Athenian Banners. 12085 
The wonderful Magnanimity of the Spartan People 
appear'd very fully on this Occaſion; for finding that 
their Generals were grown corrupt through. the Greats 
neſs of their Power and Authority, they immediately 
xecall'd em, and voluntarily laid down the chief Com- 


mand of the Confederate Forces, chooſing rather that 
their Citizens ſhou'd be prudent, modeft, and ſtrictly 


obſervant of their Laws and Cuſtoms, than to poſſeſs 
the ſovereign Command of all Greece. n 
All che Time the Laced@monians had the Command, 
the Grecians paid a certain Tax towards carrying on the 
War; but being now deſirous that every City ſhou'd be 
juſtly and equally rated, they begg'd Ariſtides of the 
Athenians, and intruſted him with the Care of examin- 


ing all' the Lands and Revenues, that ſo each particular 
Perſon "might pay according to his real Worth and 


Ability. | n 
Ariſtides being inveſted with this great Authority, by 
which he became in a- manner Maſter of all Greece, 
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76 was far from abuſing the Truſt repoſed in him; and if 
id he enter'd upon it poor, he went out of it poorer; for 
be he levied this Tax, not only juſtly and equally without 
any Regard to his own Intereſt, but likewiſe with 
"i greateſt Tenderneſs and Humanity, and without. th 
ng leaſt Oppreſſion. Inſomuch, that as the Ancients were 
5 wont to celebrate the Reign of Saturn, on account of 
Sit the Juſtice and Equity that then prevail'd in the World, 
ce, ſo the Confederate Greeks did by this Taxation of A i- 
2h fides, calling it The happy Chance of Greece; and this 
8 Applauſe was very much heighten'd ſoon after, when 
175 that Taxation was doubled and trebled. Ariftides's Aſ- 
7 ſeſſment amounted to no more than four hyndred and 
ar I fixty Talents, and ſoon after Pericles increas'd it almoſt 
for a third; for Thucydides ſays, that at the Beginning of 
5 the War, the Athenians receiv'd fix hundred Talents 
from their Allies ; and after his Death They that had 
the Government then in their Hands, rais'd it by little 
and little till it came to thirteen hundred; not that 
the War grew more expenſive, either by its long Con · 
tinuance, or Want of Succeſs, but becauſe they ac- 
cuſtom'd the People to receive Diſtributions of Money, 
for the Expence of Plays and fine Paintings, and to 
ere& Statues and Temples. . | nad 
Ariſtides having gain'd a wonderful Reputation by 
the Equity of his Taxation, Themi/tocles, tis ſaid, made 
a Jeft of it, and uſed to ſay, that the Commendation 
they gave him on this Account, vas not the Commenda - 
tion of a Man, but of a Money-Cheſt, which ſafely keeps 
the Money that is put into it without Diminution : Where- 
in he revenged himſelf but very poorly. for a Home- 
thruſt given him by Ariftides, whereat he was very 
much piqued ; for Tbemiſtocles ſaying one Day, that be 
book'd upon the greateſt Excellency of a General to be, to 
foreſee and know the Deſigns of an Enemy; Ariſtides re- 
plied, That it wwas indeed a neceſſary Qualification, but 
that there was another wwhich he bad not mentioned, that 
was equally illuſtrious and becoming 4 General, which 
rr 00 
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but that in Matters of Government he did many Things 
according to the preſent Exigency of Affairs, and their 


los, as the Samians had adviſed, tho' contrary. to 2 aj 


_ Ig the Judges, Nu know Ariſtides the Son of Lyfims- 
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vas to have clean Hands, and not te be a Slave 1 
Money, ME 

When Ari/ides had finiſhed the Articles of Alliance, Ma 
he made all the People of Greece ſwear to the Obſer. abr 
vation of each Particular; and He himſelf took the Is 


' Oath in the Name of the Athenians, throwing Pieces Col, 


ef red hot Iron into the Sea, at the ſame Time that he 2 
pronounced Curſes againſt Such as ſhould violate what M. 
they had ſworn. But afterwards when the Athenians, bis 
through the Neceſſity of their Affairs, were forced td Ch; 


be guilty of ſome Breaches of this Oath, and to rule bas 
a little more abſolutely, he adviſed em to throw all caf 


the Curſes upon Him, and fo free themſelves from the 
Guilt of that Perjury, which the Neceſſity of their I t 
Affairs required. Upon the whole, Thgopbraſtus in- 7 
forms us, that in all his own priyate Concerns, and 

Thoſe of his Fellow-Citizens, he was perfectly juſt; 


Conduciveneſs to the publick Good, wherein it often 75 
became neceſſary to fly to Acts of Injuſtice, and of 65 


This he gives ſeveral Examples; for he relates, that 


once in Council where the Debate was about bringing bo 


ſome Treaſure to Athens that had been depoſited at De- fb 


Treaty, when he came to ſpeak, he ſaid, that it aua = 
expedient, but not juſt, 5 h 
In fine, tho” he had raiſed his City to ſo high a Del , 
gree of Glory, and eſtabliſhed her Dominion over fo 
many People, yet He himſelf continued poor to the 15 
Day of his Death, eſteeming his Poverty no leſs a Glory > 
than all the Laurels he had won, as: appears from E 
hence; Callias the Torch-bearer, who was his Rela- 2 
| ion, being accuſed by bis Enemies in a Capital Cauſe, MW C 
when the Day of Trial came, they urged the Heads of 10 
_ their Accuſation againſt him very faintly, but enlarged ft 
much on an Affair that was foreign te the Charge, tell- 5 


chus, 
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we 1 chus, who, for bis Virtue and Wiſdom, is deſeruedly the 
Þ Admiration of all Greece. How do You think this poor 
lance. Man lives at Home, when You. ſee him appear every Day 
ber. abroad at publick Meetings in a ſorry thread-bare Coat? 
the 55 it nt reaſonable to imagine that He wwho ſhakes with 
piece Cold without Doors, 7s 7 to fare with Hunger, and 
at he wants Neceſſaries ꝛuitbin? Yet does Callias, the richeſt 
what Man in all Athens, zbbolly neglect this Perſon, 2ubo is 
nan, bis Couſin- German, ſuffering him, with bis Wife and 
ed to Children, to live in extreme Neceſſity, notauitihfanding be 
rule 245 received great Services from bim, and on ſeveral Oc= 
w all N ca/fons made ».ſe of bis Credit and Intereſt with You, 
a the Callias perceiving that his Judges were more exaſpe- 
their rated and moved at this Reproach, than at all the other 
„ in. Crimes of which he had been accuſed, and fearing the 
„ ang ill Effect that might ariſe from thence, ſummoned. Arj- 
ft: fides to appear and teftify in his Behalf, that he had 
Tem not only offered him. Money ſeveral Times, but migh= 
1 tily preſs' d him to accept it, which he had always ob- 
often ſtinately refuſed, making him this Anſwer, Ir better 
a gt becomes Ariſtides to make a Sbew of bis Poverty, tbam 
the! Callias of bis Wealth ; Fiat many People make a bad, as 
: well as a good Uſe of Riches, but tis bard: to find One 
that bears Poverty bravely and nobly, and They only ard 


” 5" of it who are forced to bear it againſt their 
ils, | | | | 
Ariſtides having given this Depoſition in Callias's Be- 
half, there was not one Perſon that went out of the 
Sg ® Aſſembly but was more in Love with Ariſtides's Po- 
| verty than his Kinſman's Wealth. This is the Ab- 
Glory unt left us by Eſchines, the Diſciple of Socrates; and 


from Plato, among all the Athenians that were Perſons of 
1 1 Eminence and Diſtinction, judged None of them but 
Capt Ariſtides worthy of real Eſteem. As for Themiftooles, 
a % 9 


Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the/City. with fine Build 
ings, Wealth, and ſuch vain Superfluities, but Ari. 
ftides, in his Adminiſtration of Affairs, always had a 
Regard to Virtue, 1 IT SIS 
| T 3 : He 
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He gave manifeſt Proofs of his great Candour and 
Goodneſs in his Behaviour, even towards Themiſlocles 
Himſelf. For tho' he had been his conſtant Enemy on 
all Occafions, and the Cauſe of his Baniſhment ; yet 
when a fair Opportunity for Revenge was offered, upon 
Themiſtacles's being accuſed of capital Crimes againſt 
His Country, he ſhewed no Reſentment of the Injuries 
he had received, refuſed to join with Alcmeon, Cimon 
and ſeveral Others in the Proſecution, faid Nothing at all 
to his Diſadvantage, nor in the leaft inſulted him in his 
Misfortunes, as he had never envied him in his Proſpe- 
As to Ariſftides's Death, Some affirm that he died in 
Pontus, whither he was gone upon ſome Affairs relating 
to the Publick ; Others, that he died of old Age at 
Athens, in great Honour, Efteem, and Veneration with 
his Fellow-Citizens : But the Account given us of this 
at Man's Death by Craterus the Macedonian, is as fol- 
ows. After the Baniſhment of Themiftocles, ' the Pride 
and Inſolence of the Populace gave Riſe to a great Num- 
ber of falſe Witneſſes that attack'd the Reputation of 
the chiefeſt and moſt virtuous Men in the City, expoſing 
*em to the Envy of the People, who were at that Time 
highly elated by their Succeſs and Power. Ariſtides Him- 
ſelf did not eſcape, but fell under a Sentence of Con- 
demnation, having been accuſed by. Diepbantus of Am- 
Pbitrope, of taking a Bribe from the Jonians at the Time 
of his levying the Tax. He adds, that being unable to 
pay his Fine, which was fifty Minas, he ſet ſail from 
Athens, and died ſomewhere in Jonia. But Craterus 
produces no written Proof of This, neither the Sentence 
paſs'd againſt him, nor the publick Decree 5 tho' on 
other Occaſions he is careful to collect this ſort of Evi- 
dence, and to cite his Authors. Almoſt all the other 
Writers that have undertaken to give an Account of the 
People's Injuftice towards their Governors and Generals, 
make particular Mention of Tbemiſtocꝶs's Baniſhment, 
Mikiades's Impriſonment, Pericles's Fine, and the Death 


of 
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of Paches, who, upon receiving Sentence, killed himſelf 
in the Judgment-Hall, before the Tribunal ; beſides ſeve- 
ral other Things of the like Nature; but None of em, 
any where, ſpeak one Word of this Condemnation of 
Ariſtides mentioned by Craterus. "4 f | 

To this, I further add, that his Monument is ſtill 
to be ſeen at Phalera, which was erected at the. Charge 
of the City, he not having left enough behind him to 
defray his Funeral Expences, Tis likewiſe ſaid, that 
his Daughters were provided for out of the Prytaneum 
or publick Treaſury, the City having undertaken to ſee 
them married, and allotted Each of em three thouſand 
Drachmas for her Portion. The People likewiſe be- 
ſtowed on his Son Lyſimachus an hundred Minas of Sil 
ver, and a Plantation of as many Acres of Land, beſides 
a Penſion of four Drachmas a Day, confirmed to him 
by a Decree drawn up by Alcibiades Himſelf, Calliſtbenes 
writes further, that Lyſimachus dying and leaving a 
Daughter whoſe Name was Polycrite, the People afligned 
her the ſame Allowance with Thoſe that conquered at 
the Olympick Games, Demetrius the Phalerign, Hierony- 
mus the Rhodian, Ariſtoxenus the Muſician, and Ariſtotle 
Himſelf, if the Treatiſe concerning Nobility, that is 
found among his Works, be really His, affirm that 
Myrto, Ariſtides's Grand-daughter, was married to Se- 
crates ſo renowried+for his Wiſdom, who had another 
Wife at the ſame time, but took Her, becauſe ſhe wag 
too poor to get her another Huſband, But This is ſuß- 
ficiently confuted by Punætius, in his Life of that Philo- 
ſopher. „ | 

The ſame Demetrius, in a Treatiſe, entitled Socrates, 
writes, that he remembers to have ſeen one Lyſimachus, 
Grandſon to Ariſtides, who being very poor, fat con- 
ſtantly near the Temple of Bacchus, having certain 
Tables, by which he interpreted Dreams for a Liveli- 
hood; and that he himſelf got a Decree to be paſt, 
which his Mother and Aunt were allowed half a Drach- 
ma a-day for their Subſiſtence. He writes further, 
that when be afterwards undertook to reform the 
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Athenian Laws, he ordered each of thoſe Women a 
Drachma a-day, And tis no wonder that the Peo- 
ple of Athens took ſuch great Care of their Poor 
that lived in the City with them, and whom they ſaw 
daily, when hearing that a Grand-daughter of Ar:/e- 
giton's lived very poorly in the Iſle of Lemnos, they ſent 
S her to Athens, and married her to one of the richeſt 
and moſt conſiderable Perſons there, giving her for a 
Portion an Eſtate in the Borough of Potamos. This 
City, even in our Days, continues to give ſo many Proofs 
of the like Humanity and Bounty, that it has upon 
that Account deſervedly gained the Applauſe, Eſteem, 
and Admiration of the whole World, 


* 
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CATO the Cenſor. 


Is ſaid that Cato, who had the Sirname of 
Marcus from his Father, was born at Tuſcu- 
lum, of which Place his Family was origi- 
DYE nally ; and that, before he intermeddled with 
5 5 Civil or Military Affairs, he lived at an 
Eſtate which his Father left him near the Country of 
the Sabines. Notwithſtanding his Anceſtors were gene - 
rally reckoned very obſcure Perſons, entirely unknown, 
yet he boaſts of his Father Marcus as of a great and 
valiant Warrior, and aſſures us, that his Grandfather 
Cato received ſeveral military Rewards, or Prizes of. 
Honour, and that having had five Horſes ſlain under 


him in Battle, the Valye of them was paid him out of 


the publick Treaſury, as an Acknowledgment of the 


' ſignal Proofs he had given of his Bravery and Valour. . 
As the Romans always called ſuch Perſons New Men, 


who having received no Dignity. or Luſtre from their 
Anceſtors, were beginning to diſtinguiſh and make them- 
felves eminent by their perſonal Virtues ; ſo * — 
pe 5 : | ſtow 
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towed: that a upon Cato: But he uſed to con- 
| feſs that with reſpect to Honours: and Dignities he 

| was indeed new, but in regard to the great Actions 
and Services of his Anceſtors he was very ancient. 
His third Name, at firſt, was not Cato, but Priſcus, 
tho' it was afterwards changed to that of Cate, on ac- 
count of his great Wiſdom; the Romans calling wiſe 
Men Catos. He had a red Face and gray Eyes, as ap- 
pears from an Epigram made upon him by one of his 
Enemies after his Death. 


Porcius 2vith Cats gray Eyes, and ruby Face, 
Who only ſnarles and rails in every Place; 

Ewv'n now, when dead, will no Admittance gain, 
Where Pluto, or where Proſerpine do reign, 


As to his Temperament and Diſpoſition of Body, by 
means of a ſober and regular Life, and conſtant Pains 
and Exerciſe, to which he was early accuſtomed, by be- 

ing bred up in a Camp, he had contracted a good Habit 
with reſ:e& to Strength as well as Health: And as 


--. as Elocution, or Eloquence, That he looked upon as a 


ſecond Body, and not only as an uſeful but neceſſary In- 
ſtrument for every Perſon that would not live in Obſcu- 
rity, but muſt be concerned in publick Affairs, and there- 
fore took particular Care to cultivate and improve it. He 
went and pleaded in ſeveral Boroughs and little neigh- 


bouring Villages, undertaking the Defence of All that 


applied to him, inſomuch that he was ſoon reckoned a 
good Lawyer, zealous for his Clients, .and afterwards 
gain d the Reputation of a good Orator., 

From this time forward All that convers'd REF) with 
him diſcovered ſuch a Gravity of Behaviour, ſuch a 
Greatneſs.of Mind, and ſuch a Superiority of Genius as 
were fit for the Management of the greateſt Affairs, even 
in. the Sovereign City of the World, He not . only 
ſhew d his Diſintereſtedneſs and contempt: of Money by 
refuſing to take any Fees for Pleading, but it further 
appear d tt the Honour ariſing from ſuch Conteſts 
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n- | was not that kind of Glory he aimed at, or could be 
he ſatisfied with; his ſole Ambition being to diſtinguiſh 
NS himſelf againſt an Enemy in the Field, While he was but 

| a Youth his Breaſt was full of Scars from the Wounds 
16, he had received in Battle; for he ſays himſelf that 
c- he was but ſeventeen Years old when he made his firſt 
ſe Campaign, at the time when Hannibal was ſo ſuceſsful 
o- in ravazing and laying Iraly waſte with Fire and Sword. 
üs His Manner in Battle was never to give way, but con- 


ſtantly advance, to ſtrike ſharply, and with a fierce 
Countenance ftare the Enemy in the Face; being with 
Reaſon convinced Himſelf, and convincing Others, that 
ſuch a Behaviour often ſtrikes more Terror into an Ene- 
my than the Sword itſelf, He always marched on Foot, 
and carried his own Arms, followed only by one Servant 
that carried his Provifions. And tis ſaid, he never was 


y in a Paſſion, or angry with that Servant, whatever he 
18 provided him to eat, but would often, when he was at 
— leiſure from military Duty, eaſe and aſſiſt him in dreſſing 
it it. All the time he continued in the Army, he drank 
8 nothing but Water, unleſs ſometimes when he was ex- 
A tremely thirſty he would aſk for a little Vinegar, or 
— when he found himſelf fatigued and diſpirited he would 
- take a little Wine, | 5 


WW 


Near his Country-ſeat was a little Farm-houſe that 
heretofore belonged to Manius Curius, who had been 
thrice honoured with a Triumph. Cato often walked 
thither, and reflecting on the Smallneſs of the Farm, 
and Poorneſs of the Dwelling, uſed to think with him» 
ſelf, what kind of Perſon He muſt needs be, who, after 
he became the greateſt Man in Rome, conquered the moſt 
warlike Nations, and expelled Pyrrbus out of Taly, cul- 
tivated this little Spot of Ground Himſelf, and after fo _ 
many Triumphs, dwelt in ſo mean a Cottage. There it 
was, ſaid he to himſelf, that the Ambaſſadors of the 
Samnites found him cooking Turnips in the Chimney 
Corner, and having offered him a large Preſent of Gold, 
received this Anſwer from him » That He <vho could be 
content with ſuch a Supper, wanted no Gold, and that be 
| | thought 
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thought it more glorious ta conquer the Owners of it, than 
to poſſeſs the Gold itſelf, =» b ö 

Full of theſe Thoughts he returned home, and takin 
a Review of his Houſe, Eſtate, Servants, and Charge ol 
Houſe · keeping, increaſed his daily Labour, and retrenched 
unneceſſary Expences. . 

When F. 4 Maximus took the City of Tarentum, 
Cato, who was then very young, ſerved under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with one Nearchus a 
Pythagorean, he deſired to hear ſome of his Philoſophy ; 
and finding his Reflections the ſame with Plato's, 
that Pleaſure is the greateſt Allurement to Evil, that the 
greateſt Plague and Calamity of the Soul is the vie Fay 
Thich it cannot difingage and free itſelf in this World, 
but by ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings as wean and ſeparate 
it from all corporeal Paſſions and Aﬀetions, He was fo 
much charmed with his Diſcourſe, that he grew more 
in love with Frugality and Temperance, *Tis ſaid, 
however, that he learned Greek very late, and that he 
was conſiderably advanced in Years when he began to 
read the Grecian Writers, among whom he received ſome 
Advantage frym Thucydides, but much more from De- 
woſtbenes, towards forming his Style, and improving his 
Eloquence : At leaft we find his Writings handſomly 
adorned and enriched with Maxims and Hiſtories bor- 
rowed from Greek Originals; and among his Morality 
and Sentences, a great many things literally tranſlated 
and taken from thence. 

There liv'd at that time a certain Roman Nobleman of 
great Power and Eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, 
whoſe Sagacity and Penetration enabled him to diſcern a 
budding Virtue, and whoſe Goodneſs and Generoſity in- 
clined him to cheriſh and advance it. This Perſon hav- 
ing an Eſtate adjoining to Cato's, often heard his Ser- 
vants ſpeak of his Neighbour's manner of Life, and the 
great Pains he. took with his own Hands; how he 
would: go. early.in the Morning to the little neighbouring 


Villages, to plead and defend the Cauſes of Such as ap- 


plied themſelves to him; that from thence he would re- 
err en and N 
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turn inte his Field, where throwing a ſorry Jacket over 
his Shoulders, if it was Winter, or naked, if it was 
Summer, be would labour with his Domeſticks, and, 


when their Work was over, would fit down with them 


at the ſame Table, eat of the ſame Bread, and drink of 
the ſame Wine. They related likewiſe ſeveral other 
Proofs of his Condeſcenſion and Moderation, repeating 
many of his Sayings, which were ſo many wiſe and pro- 
found Sentences. | | 9 8 | 
Valerius pleaſed with theſe Relations ſent to invite him 
to Dinner; and from that time, by frequent Converſa- 
tion, diſcover'd in him ſo much Sweetneſs of Temper, 


Probity, Politeneſs and Wit, that he ſeem'd to him like 


an excellent Plant, that deſerved better Culture, and to 
be removed to a better Seil; he therefore adviſed and 
perſuaded him to go to Rome, and apply himſelf to 
Affairs of Policy and State. 5 | 
He had not been long there before his Pleading gained 
him Friends and Admirers; and YValerius's great Reſpect 
for him, and Endeavours to advance him, adding to his 
general Efteem, he was firſt made a Military Tribune, 
and afterwards Quæſtor. And having gained great Re- 
putation and Eſteem in thoſe Poſts, he was joined with 


\ 


Valerius himſelf in the higheſt Dignities and Commands, 


being Fellow-Conſul with him, and afterwards Cenſor, 
Among all the ancient Senators, he, at firſt, attach'd 
himſelf chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not ſo much on ac- 
count of the Greatneſs of his Power and Authority, as 
becauſe he eſteemed and admired him moſt, looking up- 
on his Condu and manner of Life as the beſt Model by 
which to form his Own: So that he made no Scruple 
of falling out with the great Scipio, who, tho' he was 
at that time very young, was the Perſon that moſt op- 
poſed and envied the Glory and Grandeur of Fabius. 
For being ſent Treaſurer of the Army with Scipio in the 
African War, and finding the General live according ts 
his uſual manner, at a very expenſive. Rate, and give his 
Troops Money without the leaſt Thrift, or good jor ary A 
ment; he ſpoke freely to him, and told him, That th 
| Greatneſs 
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Greatneſs of the Expence itſelf was not the greate D- 


| mage to the Publick ; but that it wvas an irreparable In- 


jury to corrupt the ancient Simplicity of the Soldiery, 5 
5 to ſpend in Luxury and Riot he ee? 
plus of a Pay that ought to be only ſufficient for their ne- 


ceſſary Occaſions 3 to which Scipio reply'd, That be had 


no occaſion for ſo exact a Treaſurer, for be would make an 
expeditious War of it, and that be ought to give the People 
an account of the Afions he performed, not of the 
Money be ſpent. | Wi oath 
Upon this Anſwer, Cato left Sicily and returned to 
Rome, where, together with Fabius, making a mighty 
Noiſe in the Senate againſt Scipio's vaſt and needleſs Ex- 
pences ; and that be ſpent bis Time childifhly at the Play- 
houſes and Wreſtling-matches, as if be had not been ſent 
to make War, but exhibit publick Games and Diverſions, 
he prevailed ſo far, that Tribunes were ſent to examine 
the Matter; and in caſe the Accuſation prov'd true, to 
bring Scipio back to Rome. | 

When the Tribunes were arrived in the Army, Scipio 
repreſented to them, That the Succeſs of that War de- 
pended entirely on the great Expence and Preparations that 
bad been made for it; and made it appear, That indeed, 
when be vas at leiſure, be had liv'd cheerfully with bis 
Friends, but that his Liberality and Bounty had not hindred 
him from obſerving a flri& and exact Diſcipline, or made 
bim omit any thing of Moment and Conſequence, With 
this Anſwer the Tribunes were fatisfied, and Scipio 


continued his March towards Africa. 


But to return to Cato; the Power and Reputation he 


1 gained by his Eloquence increaſed daily; ſo that he was 


generally ſtyled the Roman Demoſtbenes; but what was 
ſtill more admired and talk'd of was his Manner of Life. 
In Eloquence, he had many Rivals, all the Youth of 
Rome aſpiring at the Glory of ſpeaking well, and endea- 
vouring to excel each other; but in every thing elſe he 
had very few Imitators; for twas very rare to meet 
with Perſons like Him, that would till : their Ground 
with their own Hands, that would be content with -a 
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Dinner cook*d without Fire, and a ſpare frugal Su pper 
at Night; 


that would be ſatisfied with a plain Dieſe a and 
a poor Cottage, and account it more teputable not to 
want Superfluities than to poſſeſs them. The State w 
now no longer able to preſerve the Purity and Severity 1. 
its ancient Diſcipline by reaſon of its vaſt Extent, but 
by means of the great Variety of different Affairs under 
its Management, and the infinite Number of People that 
ſubmitted to its Government, was forced to receive a 
confuſed Medly of Cuſtoms and new Faſhions of living. 
uſtly therefore was Cato admired, who Alone, when 
all the other Citizens were frightned at Labour, and 


ſoftned by Pleaſure, remained unconquered by Either, 


not only in his Youth, and at the height of his Ambi- 
tion, but in his old Age, when his Hair was filvered over 
by Time, after his Conſulſhip and Triumphs; like a 
brave Wreſtler, who after he has come off Conqueror, 
obſerves his common Rules, and continues his uſual Ex- 
erciſes to the very laſt, . 

He writes himſelf, that he never wore a Garment 
that coſt more than a hundred Drachmas; 


he was General, or Conſul, 
with his Servants; that the Proviſions for his Table at 


even when 
he drank the ſame Wine 


Dinner never coſt above thirty Sefterces ; and all This 
was done out of love to his Country, that his Body 
being made ſtrong and robuſt, by a plain ſpare Diet, 
might be rendered more able to ſuſtain the Fatigues of 


War. 


Fle adds, that having a Piece of fine Babylonian Ta- 
piſtry left him by a Friend, he ſold it the ſame Day; that 
in all his Country Houſes, he had not a Wall plaiſtered 
or white waſh'd ; that he never gave above fifteen hun- 
dred Drachmas for a Slave, always refuſing ſuch as were 
handſom, nice and well made, and choeſing Thoſe that 
were ftrong and fitfor Labour, to drive his Cattle, or take 
care of his Horſes, and theſe Slaves he thought he 
ought to ſell again when they were grown old, that he 


might not maintain uſeleſs Creatures. 
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every thing, tho' it coſt but a Farthing, was dear, if 


needleſs; and preferr'd good arable Land and Paſture 
to Gardens or Walks that require much watering or 
ſweeping. | | 

- Some impute This to Niggardlineſs and ſordid Ava- 
rice; but Others maintain, that he deny'd and confin'd 
himſelf within narrower Bounds, on purpoſe to correct 
and amend by his Example the Extravagance and Luxu- 
ry of his Fellow-Citizens. For my Part, I look upon 
it as a Sign of a vile Diſpoſition, and of a mean ſordid 
Soul, to uſe Servants like Beaſts of Burden, and after 
their Ends are ſerv'd, to turn em off, or to ſell em in 
their old Age; as if they thought that no Communica- 
tion or Commerce was to be maintain'd between Man 
and Man, any further than Neceſſity or Intereſt requir'd, 
Beſides we ſee that Good-nature, or Humanity, has a 
larger Fie'd than bare Juſtice to exerciſe itſelf in ; for 
we were born to obſerve Law and Equity between Man 


and Man, and with Reſpe& only to one another, but 


we may extend our Kindneſs and Beneficence to irratio- 
nal Creatures; and ſuch Acts flow from a mild good 
Nature, as Water from an exuberant Fountain. 


Tis indeed agreeable to a humane good-natur'd Man 


to keep even his Cart-Horſes and Dogs, and not only 
take care of them whilſt they are young and uſeful, but 
when they are grown eld and paſt their Labour. Thus 
the Athenians, after they had finiſh'd the Temple call'd 
HECATOMPEDON, ſet at Liberty all the Beaſts 
of Burden that had been employ'd on that Occaſion, 


- ſuffering them to feed at large in the Paſtures, free from 


any further Service; and tis ſaid that one of Theſe 
coming afterwards of its own Accord to offer its Service, 


by putting itſelf at the Head of Teams that drew the 


Carriages to the Caſtle, and going all the way before 
'em, as it were to incite and encourage em to undergo 
their Labour, a Decree was made that it ſhould be kept 


at the publick Charge till it died. The Graves: of 


Cimon's Mares with which he thrice cofiquer'd at the 


Olympick Games are ſtill to be ſeen near his own Mo- 


nument, 
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nument. Many others have taken care to bury their 
g Dogs when dead, which when alive they always us' d 
| like familiar Friends, The Story of old Xanthippus, the 
Father of Pericles, is well known. When the Athe- 
| nians, in the Time of the Perfan War, wereforc'd to 
abandon their City, and retire to Salamine, Xanthip- 
pus embark'd along with the reſt ; but his Dog, unable 
; to bear the Loſs of his Master, leap'd into the Sea, 
and ſwam after his Veſſel to Salamine, where as ſoon 
N 
N 
i 


as he came on Shore, he died, and was by his Maſter in- 
terred there, and his Monument is ſtill to be ſeen, 
from thence called The Dog's Tomb, to this very Day. 
For we ought not to uſe living Creatures 23 we do Shoes 
or Houſhold Goods, which we throw away when they: 
are worn out with Uſe ;z and were it only to qualify our- 
ſelves for Acts of Humanity, we ſhou'd by long Uſe ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to be tender and humane in theſe little 
Matters. As for my own Part, I know very well, that 
I cou'd not on any Account whatever rid myſelf of an 
| Ox grown old in my Service, much leſs cou'd I ever re- 
ſolve to part with an old Servant for a little Money, and 
expel him as it were from his Country, by turning him 
out of my Houſe, and forcing him from his uſual Place 
of Abode, and manner of Living; eſpecially conſidering 
hat he wou'd be as uſeleſs to the Perſon that bought 
| im, as he was to me that ſold him. | 


Notwithſtanding this, Cato as it were in a boaſting. 
anner tells us, that he left behind him in Spain the 
orſe that he rode when he commanded there; that he 
ight not put the Publick to the Charge of carrying 
im from thence to Taly. But whether ſuch Things as 
heſe are to be aſcrib'd to a Greatneſs or Meanneſs of 
zoul, is left to the Reader's Jadgment to decide. How- 
er as to his Temperance he was really to be _—_—, A | 


for it exceeded every thing that can be imagin d. 4 
All the Time he commanded the Army, he W 5 
manded of the Publick above three Buſhels of Wheat 
Month for Himſelf and his whole Family, and leſs. 
an a Buſhel and a half of Barley * for his Horſes 
1 2 and 
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and Carriages, When he was Governor of Sardinias 
tho* his Predeceſſors us'd to put the Publick to a great 
Expence for Tents, Bedding and Cloaths, and to become 
a further Charge to em by a vaſt and numerous Retinue 


of Friends and Domefticks, beſides Plays, Entertainments 


and the like; He, on the contrary, became only re- 
markable for an incredible and unheard- of Plainneſs and 
Frugality in all his Expences: For he never took one 
Penny of the Publick, and when he viſited the Cities 
under his Government, he went on Foot, without any 
Carriage, attended only by one publick Officer, who 
carried his Garment and a Veſſel for Sacrificing. But if 
in ſuch Things as Theſe he appear'd eaſy, plain, and 
agreeable. to All that were under his Command, he on 
the other hand made em feel his Gravity and Severity in 
every Thing elſe; for he was inexorable and immovable 


in whatever related to publick Juſtice, and inflexibly 


ſtrict and rigid in the Execution of all his Orders: 80 

that the Roman Government had never till then ap- 

pear d to that People either ſo terrible, or ſo amiable. 
The ſame Character, that is to ſay, the ſame Mix- 


ture of contrary, Qualities that appears in his Conduct 


and Behaviour, may likewiſe be found in his Style, 
which.is at the ſame time courteous and ftrong, ſoft and 
vehement, facetious and auſtere, ſententious and yet 
plain and familiar, like what is uſed in common Conver- 
ſation and Diſcourſe. And as Plato ſays of Socrates, 
that be appeared outwardly, at firſt View, an unpolitey 
il laut d letod Fellow, but that be was full of Virtue 
within, and ſpoke ſach patbetick and divine Things as 
evould move the very Soul, and force Tears from the 
HearersEyes : The ſame may be ſaid of Cato; fo that I 
cannot comprehend their Meaning, who have compared 
his Style to That of Lyſias: however we ſhall leave This 
to be determined by Such, to whom it more properly be- 
longs to diſtinguiſh between and judge of the ſeyeral 
Kinds of Roman Styles: For my own Parp, being perſua- 
ded that the Diſpofitions and Manners of Men may bet- 
ter be diſcovered by their Words than their Looks, 
| where 
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where notwithſtanding they are generally ſought for; I 
thall here write down ſome of his moſt remarkable 
Sam. h 1 „ 
One Day when the People clamour' d violently and un- 
ſeaſonably for a Diſtribution of Corn, to diſſuade them 
from it, he began to harangue them thus; Ji a diff- 
cult Taſt, my Fellow-Citizens, to ſpeak to a Belly that 
has no Ears, Another time reproving the exceſſive 
Luxury of the Roman Tables, he ſaid, *Twas Bard td 
ſave a City where 4 = was ſold for more than an Ox. 
On another Occaſion he ſaid, The Roman People wwere 
like Sheep, for as a'fingle Sheep will not of Hines do any 
thing, or obey the Shepherd Alone, but does all for Com- 
pany, conflantly following the Flock; juſt ſo is it with 
You Romans; thoſe Counſellors ⁊oboſe fingle Advice You 
ewould ſcorn to follow, ruben alone, lead You as they pleaſe, . 
wy together, You follow one another's Example exattly 
ke Sheep, ._ 6? q | A. 6 755 3 
In — Diſcourſe that he made againſt the Autho- 
rity that Wives aſſumed over their Huſbands, he ſaid, 
All Men uſually govern the Women, We govern all Men, 
and our Wives govern Us, But this Saying might have 
been taken from the Apothegms of Tbemiſtocles, whoſe 
Son governing him in many things through his Mother, 
he ſaid to her, Wife, the Athenians, govern all the Greeks, 
I govern the Athenians, thou governeſi me, and thy Son 
py thee ; let Him therefore uſe bis Power more ſparing 
„ which, as ſilly as he is, makes him Maſter of all Greece. 
Another time he ſaid, that the People of Rome put a 
Price not only upon ſeweral kinds of Colours; but likewiſe 
Studies and Arts; for, added he, as Dyers dye 
uch Purples as pleaſe be, and are moſt eſtaemed, ſo 
our Youth only fludy and ſearch after ſuch things as you 
ove and commend. | \ 
Exhorting them once to Virtue, he ſaid, If ye are 
become great by Virtue and Wiſdom, don't change for the 
worſe ; but i it be by Intemperance and Vice, change that 
you may become the better, for ye are that way great 


enqugh already . 
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Concerning ſuch * * as made Intereſt for Places, 
be uſed to ſay, that they æuere People ꝛubo not know: 
their Way, for fear of loſing it, ſought for Tip-ſta a 
and Mace-bearers, to go before and conduct them. 

He reproved his Fellow-Citizens for often choofing 
the ſame Perſons to the higheſt Poſts and Dignities, You, 
ſaid he, either put no great Value on your Poſts. of Ho- 
nour, or elſe. Jas. can't find many Fahr worthy. to fill 
them . 

Concerning one of his Enemies who led a very ſhame- 
ful and infamous Life, he ſaid, bis Mother takes it for 
4 Curſe and not a Prayer, when anf one. wiſhes this Son 
may ſurvive her, 


One Day pointing at a Man. who had ſold an Eflate 


left him by his Father near the Sea-ſide, he pretended 


to admire at the Man as One ſtronger than the Sea ite 
ſelf ; for, ſaid he, what the Sea cuuld not undermine. and 
overflow without great Difficulty, He bas feoallowed at 
ence without any. Pains at all. 

When King Eumenes came. to ” the Senate re- 
ceived. him with all imaginable Honour, and. all the 
Romans thronged about him, ftriving to outdo one ana- 
ther in making their Court to him; but it plainly ap- 
peared that Cato deſpis'd and endeavoured to ſhun him:; 3 
whereupon One ſaid to him, My do you thus fbun Eu- 
menes, who is, ſo good a King, and ſo great n Friend. to 
the Romans? As good a King as 2 eaſe, reply d he, 
but I knozw-wery well that that ſame Animal of a King 
is a Man-eater ; nor is there One among the moſt renoauned 
of them All that cam be compared to Epaminondas, Peri- 
cles, Themiſtocles, Manius Curius, or gyer to Amilcar 
Sirnamed Barcas. 

He often ſaid, that bis Enemies bated him becauſe he 
roſe before Day, not to take care of his own. Affairs. but 
thoſe of the Commonwealth ; that. he. had. rather do well, 
and not be rewarded, than 40 ill and not be. uniſhed.x and 


that be could erden other Mens Faults, hut neuer fu 
ive bis own, 


The 
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es, The Romans having on a certain time named three 
ng Ambaſſadors to go to the King of Bitbynia, One of 
1 which had the Gout, the Other had his Skull tre- 
pann'd, and the Third was reckoned a Fool, Cato made 
ng himſelf merry with this fine Choice, and ſaid; Tha? 


Wy Rome had. ſent an Embaſſy that had. neither Feet, Head, 

o- nor Brains. 5 | 

611 Being ſolicited by Scipio, at the Requeſt of Polybruss. 
to favour the Cauſe of Thoſe that were baniſhed out of 

e- Achaia, when the Matter came before the Senate, there 

on were great Debates, Some declaring for the Return of 


on the Exiles, and their being reſtored: to their Eftates, 
while Others oppoſed it; but Cato riſing up when it 
te came to his Turn to ſpeak, ſaid, We trifle away a whole 
ed Day here, as if we had nothing elſe z do but to debate 
fo obetber a Parcel of ſorry old Greeks. ſhall be interred by 
d our Grave-diggers, or by Thoſe of their own. Country. 
zt The Decree of the Senate was, that the Exiles ſhould 
return home, - 
2s Some Days after Polybius begged leave to appear be- 
LE fore the Senate, in order to preſent a Petition in Behalf 
of thoſe Exiles, that they might be reſtored to the Ho- 


- nours they enjoyed before their Baniſhment ; but before 
3 he took this Step, he waited upon Cato to know his. 
— Opinion of the matter, and told him his Deſign; at 


0 which Cato ſmiled and ſaid, Polybius, yon doi not imi- 

5 tate the Wiſdom of Ulyſſes; you bawe a mind to return ts 

g | the Cyclop's Cave for a' Hat and Belt you left behind, 

4 He uſed to ſay, that wiſe Men learn more from Fools, 

. than Fools from wiſe Men; becauſe wwiſe Men ſhun the 

r Follies of Fools, but Fools wwill not foilow: the Example of 
wiſe. Men. | CE; 


£ _ He uſed: to ſay further, that he loved young People 
f tbat bluſh'd, rather than Such as grew pale; and that 
, he did not like a. Soldier that mov d his Hands in march= 
1 ing, and bis Feet in fighting, and wwho ſnored louder in 
- Bed than he ſhouted in Battle. 


In order to make a Jeft on a huge fat Fellow, he 
ſaid, Of wbat.Serwice. to his Country can a Body be, that 
is nothing but Belly? When 
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When a certain voluptuous Epicure courted bis 


Friendſhip, he peremptorily refuſed it, ſaying, that be 
could not live ævith a Man whoſe Palate had a quicker 


Senſation than his Heart. | | 

He uſed to fay, that the Soul of a Lover lived in the 
Body of another; and that in all bis Life be never re- 
pented but of three — 4 the Firſts was, that be bad 
#rufied a Secret to a Woman; the Second, that be bad 
gone by Water when he might have gone by Land; and 


the Third, that be bad ſpent a Day <vithout doing any 
thing at all, To a very debauched old Fellow, he ſaid, 


Friend, old Age has Deformities enow of its own, do not 
add to it the Deformity of Vice. | 1 


A Tribune of the People who was ſuſpected to be a 


Poiſoner, propoſing an unjuſt Law which he took pains 
to have paſſed, Cato ſaid to him, Toung Man, I done 
know which is the moſt dangerous, to drink what you pre- 
fare, or to enact᷑ what you propoſes | 90 
Being ſcurrilouſly treated by a Fellow who led a 


licentious and diſſolute Life, A Conteſt, ſaid he, betwween 


Thee and Me is very unequal ; for Thou canſi hear ill 
Language with eaſe, and return it with Pleaſure ; but as 
for my part, tis unuſual to Me to hear it, and diſagree- 
able to ſpeak it. Ea 
Theſe are ſuch of his Sayings and Anſwers as have 
been tranſmitted to us, which ſufficiently ſhew the 
Man. ez 
Being choſen Conſul with his Friend Valerius Flaccus, 
the Government of that Part of Spain, by the Romans 
called Citerior, fell to- his Lot. There, having ſub- 
dued ſome of thoſe Nations by- Force of Arms, and 


won others by Kindneſs, he found himſelf all, at once 


ſurrounded by an Army of Barbarians, and in danger 
of being defeated, and confequently of being driven out 


of his new Settlements, Whereupon he ſent forthwith 


to deſire the Aſſiſtance of the Celriberians, his Neigh- 
bours; but they demanding two hundred Falents, as a 
Reward for their Service, all the Officers of the Army 
thought it intolerable that the Remans ſhould be obliged 

- to 
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to purchaſe Aſſiſtance of Barbarians; but Cato ſaid, 
This Bargain is not ſo bad as you imagine; for if we 
conquer, we will pay them at the Expence of our Ene- 
mies ; but F wwe are conquered, there wwill be no Body 
either to pay, or make the Demand, But he won the 
Battle, and every thing ſucceeded according to his De- 
ſire, Polybius ſays, that the Walls of all the Cities of 
that part of Spain, that lies on this fide the River Bætis 
were raz'd by his Command in one and the ſame Day, 
notwithſtanding they were many in number, and all of | 
them full of brave and warlike Men. Cato himſelf 
writes, that he took more Cities than be ſpent Days in bis 
Expedition ; nor is this a piece of Vain Boaſting, for 
they were in reality four hundred in number, 
| Notwithſtanding his Troops had taken a prodigious 
Booty in this Expedition, yet he gave to each Man a 
pound of Silver, ſaying, that it was better that All of 
them ſhould return home with a little Silver, than only @ 
Few wwith a great deal of Gold, And as for his own 
part, he aſſures us, that of all the things that were: 
taken during the whole War, nothing came to his Share 
but what he eat and drank, Not, ſaid he, that I blame 
Such as make an Advantage of theſe Opportunities; but: 
becauſe I had. rather contend <vith the beſt Men for Va- 
leur, than avith the Richeſt for Wealth, or with the moſt 
Covetous for Love of Money. 7 
And he not only kept himſelf clear from all kind 
of Plunder and Extortion, but likewiſe all his: Ser- 
vants, and ſuch. as were more immediately under his 
Command. W Ait 
He had brought five Servants with him to the Army, 
One of which, whoſe Name was Paccus, having bought 
three Boys out of Thoſe that were taken Priſoners, and 
finding his Maſter had Knowledge of it, durſt not ap- 


| pear before him, but choſe rather to hang himſelf. than 


come into his Preſence; whereupon Cato cauſed the 
three Boys to be ſold, and the Price of them to be put 
into the publick Treaſure, ten e | 


While 
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While he was buſy in ſettling the Affairs of Spain, 
Scipio the Great, who was his Enemy, and had a mind 
to put a Stop to the Courſe of his Succeſs, and have 
the Honour of finiſhing the War Himſelf, prevail'd ſo 
far by his ſecret PraQtices and Intrigues, as to be 
choſen to ſucceed him in that Government, After 
which he loſt no time at all, but made all poſſible 
Haſte to take from Cato the Command of the Army ; 
but He, hearing of his March, went to meet him, 
taking with him five Companies of Foot, and five hun- 
dred Horſe, as a Convoy to attend him, and by the 
Way defeated the Lacetanians, and took among them 
fix hundred Roman Deſerters, whom he cauſed to be 
put to Death: And when Scipio ſeemed to reſent it, 
he told him with a Smile that Rome would then be 
F great indeed if Men of Birth would diſpute the firſt Place 
. of Valour with Thoſe who were more obſcure, and if 
| They, ꝛ0bo were of the Commonality, as He himſelf was, | 
would contend in Valour with Thoſe, who were more emi- 21 
nent and honourable. | | ' WJ; 
Now the Senate decreeing, that Nothing of what pl 
had been eſtabliſhed by Cato ſhould be altered, it came te 
to paſs, that the Honour Scipio had ſo much courted, - fi 
leſſened His Glory more than Cato's; for the whole di 
time of his Government was ſpent to no manner of t! 
purpoſe, without any Wars at all, or performing one in 
remarkable Action. 20 
Nor did Cato, even after his Triumph, remit or ar 
flacken the Reigs of Virtue, as many of Thoſe do, th 
who ftrive not for Virtue's ſake, but Vain-glory, and ſp 
having attained the higheſt Honours paſs the reſt of ic 
their Life in Pleaſure and Idleneſs, and ſo quit all Af- ce 
fairs relating to the Publick : But He, like Thoſe who | hc 
are juſt got into Office, and thirſt after Honour and B. 
1 Glory, ſtretch'd himſelf out as at the Beginning of a | 4; 
(| | Race, being always ready to ſerve his Country either at' to 
the Bar, or in the Field. Thus he attended the Cap- tic 
ſul Tiberius Sempronius, who was ſent into Thrace, and gu 
upon the Danube, and ſerved as a Licutenant . 
| 5 ; 
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him; and afterwards as a Tribune or Commander of a 
thouſand Men under the Conſul Manius Acilius Glabris, 
when he was ſent into Greece againſt King Antiochus, 
who, next to Hannibal, ſeemed the moſt dreadful Ene- 
my the Romans ever had; for having taken from Seleu- 
cus Nicanor all the Provinces he poſſeſs'd in Alfa, and 
reduced to his Obedience ſeveral barbarous, but war- 
like Nations, in the Pride of his Succeſs, he turned 
his victorious Arms againſt the Romans, as againſt the 
only People that were a Match for him, and able to 
diſpute with him the Empire of the World : Se he 
marched againſt them with a powerful Army, colour- 
ing his Defign with the ſpecious Pretence of freeing the 
Greeks; of which they ſtood in no need, fince they 
were already made free, and enjoyed the full Liberty 
of their Laws, having been lately delivered from the 
Yoke of King Philip, and the Macedonians, by the 
Kindneſs of the Romans themſelves, | | 
At his Approach all Greece was in a Commotion, 
and unreſolved how to act, having been corrupted by 
the mighty Hopes given them by the Partizans and po- 
pular Speakers that Antiochus had won over to his In- 
tereſt ; but Acilius ſent Ambaſſadors to them, and con- 
firmed them in their Duty, Titus Flaminius likewiſe 
did, without much trouble, baffle the Attempts of 
thoſe Innovators, of which we have given an account 
in his Life; Cato alſo gave new Courage to the People 
of Corinth, as well as to Thoſe of Patras and Ægeum, 
and ftay'd a great while at Athens, Tis faid likewiſe, 
that there is ſtill extant an Oration of His that he 
ſpoke in Greek to the People of Athens on that Occa- 
Gon, in which he highly extols the Virtue of their An- 
ceſtors, and ſets forth the great Pleaſure he had to be- 
hold the Beauty and Grandeur of that renowned City. 
But this Report is not true, for he only ſpoke to the 
Athenians by an Interpreter; not that he was unable 
to ſpeak to them in their own Tongue, but his Inten- 
tion was to maintain the Dignity of the Roman Lan- 
guage, and ridicule Thoſe who admired nothing 5 
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what was Greek, Thus he made a Jeſt of Peſtbumius 
Albinus, who having written an Hiſtory in Greet, asked 
His Readers Pardon for the Improprieties he might be 
guilty of in a ſtrange Language, He? ought, without 
doubt, to be pardoned, ſaid Cato, had he been obliged to 
eorite this Hiſtory by Order of the Amphictyons. The 
Athenians, they ſay, admired the Strength and Brevity 
of his Stile; for what he expreſſed in a few Words, 
the Interpreter was forced to explain by long and tedi- 
ous Circumlocutions; inſemuch that he left them in 
this Belief, that the Words of the Greeks flowed only 
from their Lips, whilſt Thoſe of the Romans came 
from their Hearts, PE | = 
When Antiocbus had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Paſſes 
on the Mountains called Thermopy/z, and to the na- 
tural Strength of the Place had added Intrenchments 
and Walls, he ſat at reſt there, believing himſelf ſe- 
cure from any Attack of the Romans, and that he had 
diverted the War another way; for the Romans Them- 
ſelves deſpaired of being ever able to force thoſe Paſſes : 
But Cato calling to mind the Compaſs and Circuit the 
Perſians had formerly taken to attack the Greeks in the 
fame Place, began to march. by Night with part of the 
Army: 1 
As they were endeavouring to reach the Top of the 
Mountains, the Guide, who was a Priſoner, miſſed 
His Way, and wandring up and down thro' unpaſſable 
Places, full of Precipices, put the Soldiers into an un- 
expreſſible Dread and Deſpair. Cato perceiving the 
Danger, commanded the reſt of the Army to halt and 
go no further; and taking with him one Lucius Mal- 
Aus, a Man wonderfully dextrous at climbing the ſteepeſt 
Mountains, he marched forward with great Pains and 
Danger of his Life in a very dark Night, without the 
leaſt Moonſhine, clambering over wild Olive Trees, and 
ſeep eraggy Rocks which ſtopp'd their View, and hin- 
dred 'em from ſeeing the Way before? em. 
At length, after a vaſt deal of Pains, they fell into 
a little Path, which ſeemed to lead em down 2 the 
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Bottom of the Mountain where the Enemy lay en, 
camped. There they ſet up Marks upon the moſt con- 
ſpicuous Tops of the Mountains, and on the Edges of 
ſuch as hung, over the Mountain Callidromus; and re- 
turning the ſame Way back to the Army, they led it 
with them by the Direction of the Marks they had left, 
*till they got into the little Path again, where they 
halted and made a proper Diſpoſition of their Troops, 
After they had gone a little further, the Path fail'd 
'em all at once, and they ſaw before em a vaſt im- 
paſſible Bog, which threw em into new Deſpair, and 
a greater Fear than before; for they did not know, 
nor cou'd perceive that they were any way nearer the 
Enemy. EO | 

The Day began now to appear, when ſome one among 
them thought he heard a Noiſe, and Mens Voices; and 
a little after, that he ſaw the Grecian Camp, and their 
advanced Guard at the Foot of the Rock. Cato there. 
fore making an, Halt, commanded the Firmians alone 
to come to him, Theſe were the Troops of whoſe 
Courage and Fidelity he had made the", greateſt Proof 
on all hazardous Occaſions, When they were come, 
and ſtood round him in cloſe Order, he ſpoke thus to 
em; I want to take one of the Enemy alive, to know of 
bim what theſe advanced Troops are, and how many in 
Number, and to be informed of the Diſpoſition and Order 
of their wvhbole Army, and ⁊obat Preparation they have 


made to receive us; but to execute This, requires the Speed 


and Courage of Lions, who ruſh unarmed into the miſe 
of a Flock of timorous Beaſts. _ | | 
Cato had no ſooner done ſpeaking but the Firmians, 
All juft as they, were, ruſh'd down the Mountain, ran 
violently upon the advanced Guard, ſurpriſed em una- 
wares, put em in Diforder, diſperſed em, took one 
armed Man, and brought him to Cato. This Priſoner 
informed him, that the main Body of the Army was 
encamp'd in the narrow Paſſages with the King, and 
that the Detachment. that guarded the Heights was fix 
hundred ſelect A£rolians, Cato, deſpiſing thoſe Troops, 
Vor. III. X as 
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as well on Account of the Smallneſs of their Number, 
as their Careleſſneſs and Want of Order, cauſed hi 
Trumpets immediately to ſound, and marched Sword 
in hand againſt *em at the Head of his Detachment, 
with loud Shouts and Huzzas. The Zrolians perceiv- 
ing em pouring down upon em from the Mountains, 
fled to their main Guard, where they occaſioned great 
Trouble and Diſorder. At the ſame time Manius with 
the main Body of the Army attack'd and forced An- 
tiochus's Intrenchments below. In this Attack Antio- 
cbus was wounded in the Mouth by a Stone, and his 
Teeth beaten out, the exceſſive Pain of which forced 
him to turn his Horſe, and retreat. | 

After his Retreat, no Part of his Army durſt ftand 


the Shock of the Romans, ſo that a general Rout en - 


ſued, and tho* there ſeem'd no Hopes of eſcaping by 
Flight, by reaſon of the Straitneſs of the Road, which 
had deep Marſhes on the one Side, and rocky Preci- 
pices on the Other, nevertheleſs they threw themſelves 
in Crowds into thoſe ftrait Paſſages, and deſtroyed one 
another, out of fear of being deftroy'd by the Romans. 

Cato, who was always free in his own Commenda- 
tions, and thought Boaſting a natural Attendant on 
great Actions, was not over-ſparing on this Occaſion ; 


For he ſets off this laſt Exploit in very high Terms, 


ſaying, That They who ſaw him fall upon the Enemy 
rout and purſue em, cunfeſi d that Cato owed leſs to the 
People of Rome, than the People of Rome did to Cato; 
and that the Conſul Manius Himſelf coming bot from the 


Fight, took bim in bis Arms, as be came panting and. 


ſrveating from the Battle, and embracing him a long 
time, cried out in a Tranſport of Foy, that neither He 
Þimſelf, nor all the People of Rome, wwou'd ever be able 


Fully to reward bis Services, | 
© After the Battle, the Conſul ſent Cato to y the 


News of his own Exploits to Rome. With a favour- 


able Wind he ſail'd to Brunduſfium, and: in one day got 


4 


from thence to Tarentum ; and having travelled four 
days more, on the fifth day in the Evening, JETT 
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from the time he landed, he arrived at Rome, and was 
the Firſt that brought News of this great Victory. His 
Arrival filled the City with Joy and Sacrifices, and the 
People with an high Opinion of Themſelves, from that 
very moment imagining that they were able to carry 
All before them both by Sea and Land, and te eftabliſh 
an univerſal Monarchy. | 
Theſe are the greateſt and moſt. eminent of Cate's 
military Actions. As to his Conduct in Civil Affairs, 
he ſeems to have been of Opinion, that Nothing more 
deſerved the Zeal and Application of an honeſt Man, 
than to accuſe and proſecute Tranſgreſſors, for He him= 
ſelf proſecuted Several, and aided and aſſiſted Others in 
ſuch Proſecutions, nay and abetted Accuſations againſt 
ſome of the moſt- conſiderable Citizens. Thus he ſet 
up Petilius againſt the great Scipio; but not being able 
to carry his Point, of getting him condemn'd to Death, 
by reaſon of the Greatneſs of his Family, and his own. 
perſonal Courage, he gave over the Proſecution z, but 
Joining with other Accuſers, he fell upon his Brother 
Lucius Scipio, and caft him in a great Sum, which was 
forfeited to the Publick ; which being unable to pay, 
he was in danger of being caſt into Priſon; nor did he 
get quit of this Affair without a great deal of Diffi- 
culty, and by making his Appeal to the Tribunes. | 
To this purpoſe *tis related, that a certain young 
Man having obtained a Sentence of Condemnation 
againſt an Enemy of his Father who was lately dead, 
and crofling the Market-place the ſame Day that Judg- 
ment was given, Cato met him, and taking him in his 
Arms, ſaid to him, Theſe are the Offerings we ſhould 
make to the Manes of our deceas'd Anceſtors ; wwe ought 
to ſacrifice to em not the Blood of Goats and Lambs, but 
the Tears and Condemnation of their Enemies. | 
However, he did not eſcape theſe ſort of Attacks 
himſelf, during his Adminiſtration of Affairs; for when- 
ever his Enemies got the leaſt Hold of him, he was 
immediately call'd to an Account, and proſecuted to 
the utmoſt, ſo that he was never out of Danger; for 
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*tis ſaid there were nigh fifty Impeachments brought 
again him, the Laſt of which happened when he was 
fourſcore and fix Years old; upon which occaſion, he 
ſpoke this remarkable Saying, ſo often cited from him, 
Io was wery hard that he ſhould be brought to juſtify to 
Men of one Generation the Actions he had performed in 
Another, before They were born, But all his Conteſts 


did not end here, for four Years after, when he was 


fourſcore and ten, he accuſed Servilius Galla; ſo that, 
like Neſtor, he ſaw the fourth Generation, and, like 


Him, was always in Action. In ſhort, after having 


conſtantly oppoſed the great Scipio in State-Affairs, he 
lived *till the Time of young Scipio, his adopted Grand- 
ſon, and Son of Paulus Æmilius, who defeated King 
Perſeus and the Macedonians. th 

Ten Years after his Conſulſhip, Cato Rood for the 
Office of Cenſor, which was the higheſt Poſt of Ho- 
nour, and, as I may fay, the very Crown and Perfec- 


tion of all thoſe-Dignities to which the Ambition of a 


Roman Citizen cou'd aſpire. For beſides all the great 
Powers it contained, it gave him a Right to enquire 
into the Life and Manners of every particular Perſon. 
For the Romans were of Opipion that no Man ought to 
be allowed the Liberty to marry, ta get Children, to 
Jead ſuch or ſuch kind of Life, to make Entertain- 
ments, or, in a word, to live any way according to his 


own Inclinations and Deſires, without being liable to 


Inſpection and Cenſure. Being therefore convinced that 


the Humours and Diſpefitions of Men are better diſ- 


cerned in the private Affairs of Life, than by ſuch Ac- 
tions as are of a publick and political Nature, they 
choſe two Magiſtrates to be Guardians, Corxectors, or 
Reformers of Manners, to hinder Men from quitting 
the Paths of Virtue, for thoſe of Licentiouſneſs and 
Pleaſure, or by changing received Uſages and Cuftoms 
to introduce novel and new-fangled Ways of living. 


One of theſe was taken out of the Patrigizns, and the 
Other from among the common People,. and they were 


called Cenſers, They had a right to take from a Roman 
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Knight his Horſe of State, which was as much as re- 
moving him from that Order, and to expel out of the 


Senate any Senator that lived diſorderly. They regulated 


the Expence of Sacrifices, took an Eſtimate of every 


Citizen's Eſtate, and kept a particular Account of the 


ſeveral Families, Qualities, and Conditions of Men in 
the Commonwealth, | | 

This Office had ſeveral other great Prerogatives an- 
nexed to it; ſo that when Cato ftood for it, the chief 
and moſt confiderable Perſons in the Senate oppoſed him. 
The Patricians did it out of Envy, imagining it wou'd 
be a Stain to their Nobility to ſuffer Men of obſcure 
Birth to riſe to the higheſt Honour and Power; and 
Others, - conſcious of their own ill Lives and corrupt 
Manners, oppoſed him out of Fear, dreading his inex- 


orable Severity when in Power, and his Inflexibility in 


every thing that related to the diſcharge of his Office. 

Having therefore conſulted among themſelves, they 
agreed to ſet up ſeven Candidates in oppoſition to Cato. 
Theſe ſoothed the People with fair Hopes and Promiſes, 
as tho? they wanted ſuch Magiſtrates as would govern 
them gently, and ſerve their Pleaſures, 

Cato, on the contrary, without condeſcending to the 
leaſt Flattery or Complaifance, but threatning from the 
Chair where he ſat all wicked Men to their Face, and 
crying out aloud, that the City wanted great Reforma- 


tion, preſs d and conjured the People to chooſe, if they 


were wiſe, not the mildeſt and gentleſt, but ſevereſt and 
rougheſt Phyſicians ; nor did he ſpare to tell em that 
he Himſelf was one of that Character, and ſuch an one 
as they then ſtood in need of, and that among the Pa- 
tricians, Valerius Flaccus was Another; and that he was 
the only Perſon with whoſe Aſſiſtance he could hope to 
render any conſiderable Service to the State, by cutting 
off and burning to the very Root, like another Hydra, 
that Voluptuouſneſs and Luxury that had infected all 
the Parts of the Commonwealth. He added further, 
that all the Others ſtrove by unworthy Means to obtain 
that Office, becauſe they dreaded ſuch as would govern 
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with Juſtice, and faithfully diſcharge the Duties of their 
Place, | es | | 

The Roman People, on this Occaſion, ſhew'd them- 
felves truly great, and worthy of great Leaders ; for, 
far from dreading the Stiffneſs and Severity of this in- 
flexible Man, they rejected all thoſe ſmooth Flatterers, 
who ſeemed inclin'd to govern only according to their Will 
and Pleaſure, and unanimouſly, choſe Valerius Flaccus and 
Cato, lifning to the latter not as a Man that ſtood for 
the Office of Cenſor, but as one in the actual Exerciſe 
of it, who, by virtue of his Authority, gave forth his 
Orders already. | 
Ihe firſt Thing Cato did, was to name his Friend and 
Collegue L. Valerius Flaccus Chief of the Senate, and to 
remove from thence ſeveral Perſons, and particularly 
Lucius Quintius, who had been Conſul ſeven Years be- 
fore, and, which was more Honour to him than his 
Conſulſhip, was Brother to Titus Flaminius who over- 
threw King Philip:. Now the Occafion Cato took to ex- 
pel him, was as follows, | 1 

Lucius Quintius kept a Youth in his Houſe whom he 
had taken for his Beauty. This Youth was always near 
his Perſon, and all the Time he commanded the Army, 
had greater Power and Credit with him than any of his 
moſt intimate Friends and Acquaintance, 

Now Lucius being appointed a Pro-conſul, went to 
reſide in his Province, and as he was one Day at an En- 
tertainment where the Youth fat next to him as. uſual, 
He who could turn and wind him as he pleaſed, eſpecial - 
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him, and among other things ſaid to him, I love You 
with ſo much Paſſion, that tho there vas a Prize of Gla- 
diators to be ſeen at Rome, which is a Sight I never ſaw 
in my Life, yet I would not ftay 10 ſee it; and tho” J al- 
gt longed to ſee a Man kill d, yet I made all poſſible baſte 
to wait upon You, | * 
Lucius in return to ſuch an obliging Eempliment, re- 
plied, Be not 1570 T vill ſoon cure that len ging. Or- 
dering therefore forthwith one of Thoſe condemned to 
1 | n een, 
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die to be brought to the Feaſt, together with the Headſ- 
man, and Ax, he aſk' d his Paramour if now he deſired 
to ſee that Sight ? the Boy anſwering that he did, La- 
cius commanded the Executioner to cut off his. Head. 
This is mentioned by ſeveral Hiſtorians, and Cicero in hia 
Dialogue de Senectute brings in Cato expreſſing the ſame 
thing, Livy ſaith He that was killed was a Gaul, that 
had deſerted, and that he was not diſpatched by the 
Stroke of the publick Executioner, but by Lucius him. 
ſelf, and that all This is written in a Speech of Cato's. 

Lucius being thus expelled the Senate, his Brother 
Titus Flaminius, unable to ſupport ſuch an Indignity, ap- 
pealed to the People, requiring Cato to give his Reaſons 
for fixing ſuch a Stain-upon his Family, Which when 
Cato was a doing, and ſetting forth the whole Tranfac- 
tions of that Feaſt, Lucius with his Hands lifted up de- 
nied the Fact; but Cato calling him to his Oath, he re- 
fuſed to take it, from whence he was judged duly con- 
victed, and puniſhed as he deſerved, . But on a certain, 
Day, when there were Shews at the Theatre, Lucius 
paſſing by the Place where Thofe who had been Conſuls 
uſed to fit, went on further, and ſat down in an obſcure 
Seat at a diſtance ; at which the People who ſaw him 
took Pity on him, and making a great Noiſe, forced 
him to come back and take his Place among, Thoſe of 
Conſular Dignity, by that means ſalving, and, as far as 
in them lay, making him amends for the Misfortune 
that had befallen him. | 1 

Cato likewiſe remov'd out of the Senate Manilius, 
another Senator, who ſtood fair for the Conſulate ; for 
that in open Day, and in the Preſence of his Daughter, 
he had been a little too ſweet upon his own Wife. Cate 
faid on this Occaſion, that His Wife never hugg'd him 
but in loud Claps of Thunder, adding by way of Rallery, 
That he wwas never happy. but when Jupiter thunder d. 
What Cato did to Lucius, Brother to the great Scipio, 
who had been honoured with a Triumph for his Victory 
over King Pbilip, fixed upon him the Reproach of 
Envious and IIl-natured; for he took his Horſe 2 
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him at a Review of the Roman Knighits ; and it 4 
ed to every Body to have been done on purpoſe to inſult 


the Memory of Scipio Africanus. But nothing was 
thought ſo inſupportable, or gave ſo. general a Diſguſt, 


as what he did towards reforming their Luxury.  *T was 


impoſſible for him to carry his Point by attacking it 
directly, by reaſon the whole Body of the People was 
infected and corrupted ; wherefore he took a round-about 
way, and did, as it were, lay Siege to it ; for he cauſed 
all Apparel, Carriages, Woman's Fine Furniture and 


Houſhold Goods to be rated, and w atever exceeded 


fifteen hundred Drachmas to be valued at ten times its 


Worth, and impoſed a Tax according to that Valuation. 


For every thouſand Aſſes he cauſed Three to be paid; 


to the end that They who found themſelves heavily 


preſſed by this Tax, and ſaw other plain and frugal Per- 
ſons, of as good or better Eſtates, pay leſs to the Pub- 
lick than themſelves, might be induced to amend of 
their own Accord, 'and give over ſo ruinous a Luxury, 
By this means he not only made Thoſe his Enemies, 
who choſe rather to bear the Tax than lay aſide their 
Luxury, but Thoſe alſo who laid by their Luxury 
to avoid the Tax. For the Generality of Mankind 


think that a Prohibition to ſhew their Riches is the 


ſame thing as taking them away; and that a Man's 
Wealth is better ſeen in Superfluities, than in the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life. And This, 'tis ſaid, was what ſur- 
priſed Ariſto the Philoſopher z for he could not compre- 
hend why they ſhonld account Them that poſſeſſed ſuper- 
fluous things happy, rather than Thoſe who abounded 
in what was neceſſary and uſeful, But Scopas, the 
Theſſalian, when a Friend aſked him for ſomething that 
could be of little uſe to him, and gave That for a Reaſon 
why he ſhould grant his Requeſt, made him this Reply, 
22 my Friend, tis only in theſe uſeleſs and ſuperfluous 
things t Lat 1 think myſel, If rich 8 . 
dent that this ardent Deſire of Riches proceeds not from 
any natural Paſſion within us, but comes from without, 


and is imperceptibly inſtilled into us by ä 2 
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All the Complaints and Outcries againſt Cato had no 
Effect at all upon him, unleſs to make him more ſtiff 
and rigid, He cauſed all the Pipes by which particular 
Perſons conveyed the Water from publick Fountains te. 
their Houſes and Gardens, to be cut off; and demoliſh- 
ed all ſuch Buildings as jetted out into the Streets and 
publick Places. He very much beat down the Price of 
publick Works, and on the contrary raiſed exceſſively, 
the Duties and Impoſts on all things that were ſold, 
whereby he brought upon himſelf the Hatred of vaſt 
Numbers of People: So that Titus Flaminius, and Thoſe 
of his Party, exclaimed againſt him, and cauſed to be 
vacated in open Senate the Contracts he had made for 
repairing the Temples and publick Buildings, as detri- 
mental to the Publick; and incited the moſt factious 
and boldeſt of the Tribunes to accuſe him to the People, 
and fine him two Talents, They likewiſe very much 
oppoſed him in his Deſign of building a Palace at the 
publick Charge below the Senate-Houſe; which how- 
ever he finiſhed, and called it The Porcian-Court,. 

But notwithſtanding all the Contradiction and Oppoſi- 
tion he met with, the People ſeem to have liked his. 
Cenſorſhip extremely well; for they erected a Statue to 
him in the Temple of Health, putting an Inſcription at 
the Bottom, not of bis Battles, Victories, or Triumph, 
but This that follows: To the Honour of Cato the Cenſor, 
auh by his good Diſcipline and Order reclaimed the Roman 
Commonwealth, wwhen the publick Licentiouſneſs had brought: 
it into a declining and dangerous State. 

However, before this Statue was erected in Honour 
of him, he uſed to laugh at Thoſe who valu'd and 


ſought after ſuch Honours, ſaying, that they wwere not 


aware that they gloried in the Werkmanſhip of Founders, 
Statuaries, and Painters; and that as for his part, be 
only gloried in leaving a beautiful Image of Himſelf en- 
graven in the Breaf: of his Felloau-Citigens. And to 
Such as expreſſed their Surpriſe, that ſo many obſcure 
Perſons, of no Merit at all, ſhould have Statues, and 
He ſhould have none, he uſed to ſay, I bad rather it 
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| ſhould be aſted, wwby no Statue has been ereed to Cato, 


than why there bas ? And te ſhew his Character fully in 
this reſpect, he would not allow that a good Citizen ſhould 
admit of any Commendations, unleſs they turned to the 


Advantage of the Commonwealth, notwithſtanding he 


was the moſt forward Man in the World to commend 
himſelf, inſomuch that when ſome Citizens that had 
been guilty of Miſdemeanors, were reproved for it, he 


uſed to ſay, Pbey are excuſable, for they are not Catos. 


Concerning Such as attempted to imitate ſome of his 
Actions, but did it aukwardly, he uſed to ſay, they were 
left-handed Catos. He likewiſe boaſted, that in difficult 
and dangerous Times the Senate caſt their Eyes upon bim, 
Juſt as Paſſengers in a Ship do upon the Pilot in a Storm; 
and that very often when be was not at the Senate, they 
would put off Affairs of the greateſt Importance till He 
came, Nor did He only ſay this of himſelf, but every 
Body elſe ſaid the ſame thing, and gave this Teſtimony 
of him ; for he had great Authority in Rome on account 
of his prudent and regular Life, his Eloquence, and his 


Age. He was a good Father, a good Huſband, and an. 


excellent Oeconomiſt, and did not think the care of his 
own Affairs, and Improvement of them, a mean or 
trifling Concern, that only deſerved a flight and ſuper- 
ficial Inſpection: Wherefore I think it will be of uſe to 
relate here what is known of him on that Head. 
He married a Wife more noble than rich ; for though 
he well knew that both Riches and high Birth do equally 
incline People to Pride and Haughtineſs, yet he thought 
Perſons of noble Blood would be more aſhamed of what 
was baſe and unworthy, and conſequently more obedient 
to their Huſbands in whatever was laudable and fitting. 
He often faid, that they who beat their Wives, or 
Children, laid violent Hands on what was. moſt ſacred ; 
and that he preferred the Commendation of heing a good 
Huſband infinitely before That of being a great Senator. 
And what he admired moſt in Socrates was, that he al- 
ways lived eaſily and kindly with an ill-tempered Wife 


"0M 


and block+headed Children, 
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As ſoon as he had a Son, no Buſineſs, how urgent 


ſoever, unleſs it related to the Publick, could hinder 


him from being preſent when his Wife unſwaddled and 
dreſſed the Child; for ſhe ſuckled it herſelf, nay, ſhe 


often gave her Breaſt to her Servants Children, to beget 


in them a brotherly Love and natural Affection towards 
her Son, as having ſucked the ſame Milk. When his 
Son began to arrive at Years of Diſcretion, Cato took 


| him and taught him Himfalf, tho' he had a Slave whoſe 


Name was Chilo, a very honeſt Man, and good Gram- 
marian, who had been intruſted with the Education of 
other Children: But he would not, as he ſaid himſelf, 
have his Son reprimanded by a Slave, or pull'd, it may 
be, by the Ears for being tardy in his Leſſon; nor 
could he ſuffer that his Son ſhould owe ſo great an Ob- 
ligation to a Slave, as his Education; wherefore he 
Himſelf undertook to be his Præceptor, and taught him 
his Grammar, Law, and Fencing; and he not only 
taught him how to throw a Dart, to fight in Armour, 
and to ride, but even to play at Fiſty-Cuffs ; to endure 
both Heat and Cold, and to ſwim acroſs the moſt rapid 
River. He relates himſelf, that he wrote Hiſtories for 
him with his own Hand, in large Characters, that ſo, 
without ſtirring out of his Father's Houſe, he might be 
acquainted with the Laws and Exploits of his Anceſtors. 
He was as careful to avoid all kind of filthy and obſcene 
Diſcourſe before his Son, as if he had been in the Pre- 
ſence of thoſe ſacred Virgins called Yefals : Nor would 


he ever bathe with him, tho' That indeed ſeems to be 


according to the common Cuſtom of the Romans ; for 
even Sons-in-law never bathed with their Fathers-in- ' 


law, being aſhamed to appear naked before them. Tis 


true, indeed, in proceſs of time the Greeks taught them 
to ſtrip without Ceremony, and bathe naked one with 


another; and They in return ſoon after taught the 


Greeks to do the ſame thing before the Women, and 
bathe naked with Them, - 

Thus Cato formed his Son betimes, and faſhioned him 
to virtuous Inclinations; for he found him well-inclined, 


and 
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and apt to learn, from the Excelleney of his Piſpofition: 
But bis Body 'was too weak to undergo hard Labour, 
which obliged his Father 'to remit fomewhat from the 
Strictneſs and Severity of his Diſcipline. This Weak- 
nefs of Conſtitution did not, however, hinder Him from 


being a valiant and brave Soldier, for he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf particularly in the Battle that Paulus Emilius 
fought againſt King Perſeus, where, when his Sword 
was ſtruck from him by a Blow, or rather ſlipt out of 


his Hand by the Moiſtneſs thereof, he was ſo enraged, 


that turning to ſome of his Companions to beg their 


Aſſiſtance in recovering it, he forthwith ruſh'd with 


them into the midſt of the Enemy. There he laid about 
him ſo manfully, and behaved ſo well, that he cleared 
the Place where his Sword lay, and at length found it 
under Heaps of Arms and dead Bodies of Friends, as well 
as Enemies, piled upon one another. Paulus Emilius 
the General highly applauded this Action of the young 
Man; and there is a Letter till ſhewn, written by Cats 


to his Son, in which he greatly commends his Concern 


at lofing his Sword, and his Bravery in' recovering it. 
This young Man afterwards married Tertia, Daughter 
to this Paulus Emilius, and Siſter to young Scipio. The 
Honour of being allied to which noble Family was much 
owing to his Own as his Father's Worth, 
Such was Cato's Care in the Education of his Son, 
which fully anſwered his Expectatiens. He had ſeveral 
Slaves which he purchaſed from among the Captives 
taken in War, always chooſing the youngeſt, and ſuch 


as were moſt capable of receiving Inſtruction, like 


Whelps, or Colts, that may be train'd-up and taught. 
None of theſe Slaves ever went into any-other Man's 
Houſe, except they were ſent by Cato, of his Wife ; 
and if any one of them was aſked what Cato was doing, 
he always anſwered, Nothing that be knew of ; for Cato 
Iiked to have his Servants always either employed in the 
Houſe, or afleep ; and he liked thoſe beſt that often 
took a Nap, reckoning them more tractable and quiet, 
a8 well as more fit to perform their Buſineſs. And as 

| | be 
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he knew that the hankering after Women generally 
makes Servants idle and knayiſh, he allowed his 
Slaves, at certain times to have free Converſation with 
his female Slaves, upon paying a certain Price; but 
under a ſtrict Prohibition to meddle with no other Wo- 
men. | 

At firſt, while he was poor, and ſerv'd in the Army 
only as a common Soldier, he never was angry, how= 
ever he was uſed by his Servants; for he thought no- 
thing more ridiculous and ſhameful than to ſcold and 
quarrel with them on the account of his Belly: But 
afterwards, when his Circumſtances were grown better, 
and he gave frequent Entertainments. to his Friends and 
the principal Officers of the Army, he never failed, 
after Dinner, to correct with leathern Thongs ſuch of 
them as had not given due Attendance, or had ſuffered 
any thing to be ſpoiled. He always contrived Means to 
make Quarrels among his Servants, and to keep them at 
Variance, ever ſuſpecting and fearing a good Underſtand- 
ing among them, When any of them had committed a 
Crime that deſerved Death, he had them try'd, and if 
convicted, executed them in the preſence of their Fellow- 
Servants, that they might profit by the example. But 
as his Thirſt after Riches increaſed, he gave over Agri- 
culture, which he found yield more amuſement than 
Profit ; and turning his Thoughts to things more ſure 
and certain, he purchaſed Fiſh-ponds, Lands in which 
there were hot Baths, Grounds full of Fuller's Earth, 
Paſtures and Wood-lands, whereby a great Revenue 
flowed into him, ſuch an one, he uſed to ſay, as Jupiter 
bimfelf could not burt. | 

He was guilty of the moſt blamable kind of Uſury, 
called Ship-uſury; the manner of which was thus ; 
He obliged Thoſe to whom he lent Money to form 
themſelves into a Company, for Example, of fifty Mer- 
chants, and to fit out ary Ships, in which he had one 
Share, which Quintion, whom he had made a Freeman, 


ſailing with them, took care of, as his Factor. All 
theſe Merchants were hound for the Money lent to them, 


every 
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every one for his particular Sum; beſides which he 
Had his Share in the joint-ſtock, by which means he did 
not run the Riſk of all his Money, but only of a ſmall 
Part, and that with a Proſpect of vaſt Advantage. 

He lent Money likewiſe to ſuch of his Slaves as had a 
mind to traffick, with which they bought young ones, 
wha being inſtructed and brought up at Cato's Expence, 
were ſold at the Year's End by Auction, ſeveral of which 
Cato took himelf at the Price of the higheſt Bidder, which 
He deducted out of the Money he had lent, To incline 


His Son to this ſort of good Management he uſed to ſay, 


DJ hat to diminiſh bis paternal Eftate was not like a wiſe 
Man, but a fooliſh Widow, But what moſt of all ſhew'd 
his avaricious Temper, was, that he durſt advance, that 
He was a wonderful Man, nay Godlike, and worthy ef im- 
mortal Glory, wwho made it appear by bis Accounts, at his 
Death, that be had acquir d more Wealth than be bad 
received from bis Anceſtors. 

When Cato was very far advanced in Years thaw ar- 
rived at Rome two Ambaſſadors from Athens, Carneades 
the Atademick, and Diogenes the Stoick. They were 
ſent by the Athenians with aRequeſt to the Senate, to 
remit a Fine of fifty Talents that had been impoſed on 
them, for Contumacy, by the Sicycnians at the Proſecu- 
tion of the Oropians. Upon the Arrival of theſe Philo- 
ſophers all the Youth that were the greateſt Lovers of 
Letters, and moſt ſtudious, went to wait on them, and 
heard them with inexpreſſible Pleaſure and Admiratioñ. 
But above all they were charmed with the Gracefulneſs 
of Carneades's Oritory, the Force of whoſe Eloquence 
was inexpreiſibly great, nor was his Fame and Reputa- 
tion leſs ; for having happily had the greateſt and beſt- 
natured Perſons in Rome for his Auditors, he made at 
-Brſt ſo great a Noiſe, that, like a mighty Wind, the 
whole City was filled with the Sound of it. It was every 
where ſaid that a ſurprifing Greek was arrived, who ſur- 

paſſed Mankind in Knowledge ; who calming and ſoften- 
ing the moſt outrageous Paſſions by His Eloquence, in- 


A the Roman Youth with ſuch a lore of | chr 


tT ſoften” 
ence, in- 
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gnd Learning, that renouncing all other. Buſineſs. and 
Diverſions, they ran, as it were, enthuſiaſtically mad af 
ter Philoſophy. | *% 

All the Romans were highly pleaſed on this account, 
nor could they without the utmoſt Delight behold their 
Youth thus fondly receive the Grecian Literature, and 
frequent the Company of theſe wonderful Men: But 
Cato, from the beginning, as ſoon as ever he perceived 
this love of the Grec/an Learning prevailed in the City, 
was highly diſpleaſed, fearing left all the Youth ſhould ' 
turn their Emulation and Ambition that way, and prefer 
the Glory of Speaking to that of Doing well, and diſtin- 


| guiſhing themſelves in Arms: But when he found that 


the Reputation of theſe Philoſophers was univerſally 
ſpread abroad, and that their firſt Diſcourſes were in every 
Body's Hands, having been turned into Latin by Caius 
Acilius, one of the chief Perſons in the Senate, who 
was both charm'd with them Himſelt, and had been 
likewiſe defired to tranſlate them, he was no longer able 
to contain himſelf, but reſoly'd to diſmiſs theſe Philoſo= 
phers, under ſome ſpecious Pretence for Decency's 
ſake, and oblige them to leave the City with all 
Speed, - 

"When he was therefore come to the Senate, he com- 
plained to the Magiftrates for detaining ſo long, without 
any Diſpatch, ſuch Ambaſſadors as thoſe, who could 
eaſily perſuade the People to whatever they pleaſed. Tou 
eught, ſaid he, with all Speed to conſider. of their Affair, 
and determine what is juſt and right, that ſo they may re- 
turn to their Schools, and inſtruct the Grecian Children as 
much as they pleaſe, and that the Roman Youth may 
liſten only to their own Laws and Magiſtrates, as they 
did before their Arrival, This he faid, not out of any pa- 
ticular Enmity to Carneades, as Some have thought; but 
becauſe he was an Enemy to Philoſophy, and took a 
Pride in deſpiſing the Grecian Muſes, and all foreign 
Erudition. For he uſed to call Socrates himſelf a great 
Prater, and a violent ſeditious Fellow, that bad endea - 
woured, es much as lay in his Pozyer, to tyrannize over 


his 
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bis Country, by abrogating their ancient Cuſtoms, and 
burrying his Fellow-Citizens into novel Opinions contra 
to the Laws, And to make a Nor of the long time 
Socrates took in teaching his Diſciples, he uſed to ſay, 
that bis Scholars grex old in learning their Art, in order to 
yl it, and plead Cauſes in the next World, And to diſ- 
uade his Son from applying himſelf to any of thoſe Arts, 
He prenounced in a louder Tone than his Age allowed, 


like a Man inſpired, and filled with a prophetick Spirit, 


that the Romans <pould certainly be deſgroyed when once 
they became infected quith Greek, But time has ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn the Vanity of thi: wayward Prediction; 
for Rome never attained io a higher pitch of Glory and 
Power than when the Grecian Literature flouriſhed there, 
and all kind of Learning was eſteemed. 

Nor was Cato a ſworn Enemy to the Grecian Philoſo- 
phers only, but to the Phyſicians alſo ; for having heard 
of Hippocrates's Anſwer to the King of Perſia, who 
when he was ſent for to cure him of a grievous Diſtem- 
per, and had the offer of many Talents for his Pains, 
ſaid, I will never make wſe of my Skill in favour of Barba- 
rians wwho are Enemies to the Greeks z He maintained 
that this was become a common Qath to be taken 
by all Phyficians, and enjoin'd his Son never to truſt 
Himſelf in their Hands. He added, that he himſelf had 
written a little Treatiſe wherein were ſeveral Preſcrip- 
tions, which he had uſed with good Succeſs when any 
of his Family were fick ; that he never enjoined Faſting 
to any one, which Phyficians often preſcribe, but always 
allowed himſelf and all his Domeſticks Herbs, with the 
Fleſh of a Duck, Pigeon, or Levret ; ſuch kind of Diet 
being the beſt, lighteſt, and eaſieſt of Digeſtion for weak 
and fick Perſons, only that it made them dream in the 
Night. In ſhort, he aſſured them, that by the Aſſiſ- 
tance of theſe Remedies only, toget her with his Regi- 
men, he preſerved himſelf, ard All that belonged to 
him, in perfe Health, However this his preſumptuous 
Bragging may admit of ſome contradiftion ; for he loft 
both his Wife and Son, tho' he himſelf, * a 

| @ FOE BY trong 


One who bad triumphed. However, when he found 
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Krong robuſt Conſtitution, held out to a great Age; fo 
that he would often, even at that time of Life, make 
uſe of Women, nay when he was paſt a Lover's Age 
he married a young Woman, and that upon this Pre- 
tence, 
Alter the Death of his Wife he married his Son to 
Paulus Emilius's Daughter, who was Siſter to young Sci- 
pio, and himſelf continued a Widower, but made uſe of 

a young Slave, who came privately to him; but this In- 
trigue could not remain long a Secret in a ſmall Houſe, 
with a Danghter-in-law in it: Wherefore, one Day, as 
the favourite Slave was paſſing with ſomething of an 
haughty Air to Cato's Bed-chamber, his Son, without 
ſaying a Word to her, gave her an angry Look, and 
then turned from her as with Indignation. The old 
Man being informed of this Circumſtance, and finding 
that this ſort of Commerce was by no means agreeable 
either, to his Son, or his Wife, without taking the leaſt 
notice of what had paſs*d, or expoſtulating the Matter 
with them, went early the next Morning, according to 
Cuſtom, with his uſual Company to the Forum, and 
calling aloud to one Salonius, who had been his Secre- 
tary, and then attended him, aſked him if his Daughter 
was married; and when he reply'd, that ſhe wvas not yer 
married, and that ſhe never ſhould be without his Conſent; 
Cato told him, My then I have found out à very f 


Match for her, provided ſhe can bear with the Inegua ity 


of Age, for he has no other Objefion: When Salonius 
ſaid, that be left the Diſpoſal of ber entirely to Him, for 
that. ſhe was his Client, under bis immediate Protection, 
and had nothing to depend upon but from His Bounty 
Cato, without any farther Ceremony, anſwered,. I vil 
be thy .Son-in-law, The man was at firſt ſurpriſed 
at the Propoſition, as may, eafily be imagined, and knew 
not how to take it; for on the one hand he confidered 
Cato as a Man paſt the Age of marrying, and on the 
Other he could not but look on his Daughter as a Match 
infinitely beneath a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, and 
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Cato was in good earneft, he embraced the Offer with 
great Joy and Thankfulneſs ;| and the Marriage Contract 
was figned as ſoon as they came to the Forum. 5 
Whilſt they were buſy in preparing every thing for the 
ſolemnizing of the Nuptials, Cato's Son, taking ſome 
of his Friends and Relations with him, went to his Fa- 
ther, and aſk'd him, if any Offence, by Him committed, 
was the occaſion of giving him a Mother-in- law? 
Cato immediately took him up, and told him roundly, 
No, my good Son, I find nothing to complain of in thy Be- 
hawiour, nor art thu to wonder if I am deſirous of bau- 
ing more ſuch Sons, and willing to leave more ſuch Ci- 
tixens to my Country, But Piſiſtratus, Tyrant of Athens, 
is ſaid to have return'd ſuch an Anſwer long before Cato, 
when, after he had had ſeveral Children, who were 
Men grown, by the firſt Venter, he took a ſecond 
Wife, who was Timonaſſa of Argos, by whom he is 
Laid likewiſe to have had two Sons, Jepbon and Theſ- 
alus, | | 
1 Cato had a Son by this fecond Wife, whom he call'd 
Salonius from his Mother's Father. As for his eldeſt 
Son Cato, He died in his Prætorſhip. His Father makes 
frequent mention of him in his Works, as of a Perſon 
of extraordinary Merit. He bore this Loſs with the 
'Temper of a Philoſopher, -without ſuffering it to inter- 
rupt him one Moment in his Application to the Affairs 
of State. He did not, like Lucius Lucullus, and Me- 
rellus Pius, grow remiſs in his Care of the Publick 
as he grew in Veafs, but look'd upon That as a Duty 
that was to continue upon him as Jong as he lived; nor 
did he follow the Example of Scipio Africanus, who, 
becauſe the Envy and III-will of his Fellow-Citizens 
deny'd him the Honours due to his extraordinary Ser- 
vices, retus d to ſerve his Country any longer, and ſpent 
the Remainger of his Life in Retirement and Inaction. 
But as one cold Dionyſius, that the moſt honourable 
Tomb he could have would be to die doing his Duty as 
a Governor, ſo Cato thought Old Age to be the beſt em- 
ploy'd in ſerving the Publick 3 only at ſome leiſure 


Her 


Duty as 
eft em- 
| leiſure 


Hours 


upon this Occaſion. Maſinif/a, King of Numidia, and 
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Hours he would divert himſelf with Huſbandry, and 
Writing; to which we owe the many Works, ſome 
of them Hiftories, which he has left behind him. | 
In his younger Days he apply'd himſelf to Agricul - 
ture for the Profit ſake ; for he us'd to ſay, he had but 
two Ways of increafing his Income, which were Huſ- 
bandry and Parſimony; but as he grew old he regarded 
it only as an innocent Amuſement, and diverting Occu+ 
pation, He wrote a Book concerning Country Affairs, 
in which he treats particularly of making Cakes, and 
preſerving Fruit all the Year round ; being very defirous 
to be thought curious, and knowing in every thing tho 
even inconſiderable, He kept a better Table in the 
Country than at Rome, for he always invited ſome of his 
Friends in the Neighbourhood to ſup with him, and 
wou'd be diverting Company, not only to Such as were 
of the ſame Age with himſelf, but to the younger Sort; 
for he had athorough Knowledge of the World, and had 
either ſeen himſelf, or receiv'd from Others, many 
curious Things that were well worth the hearing, He 
thought the Table the propereſt Place for the forming of 


\ Friendſhips, and at His the Converſation generally turn'd 


upon the Commendation of brave and worthy Men, 
without any Aſperſions caſt upon Thoſe who were other- 
wife, for he would not allow in his Company to have 
one Word, either good or bad, faid of ſuch kind of 
Men, 


The laſt Service he did the Publick, was the Demoliſh= 


ing of Carthage, Scipio indeed put the finiſhing Stroke 


to that Work, but it was undertaken by the Counſel 
and Advice of Cato, who may be ſaid to have been the 
Author of the Third and laſt Punick War, and it was 
the Carthaginians being at War with each other, Cato 
was ſent into Africa to inquire into the Cauſe of the 

varrel, Maſiniſſa was, and had been of old, a Friend and 
Ally to the Romans, and the Carthaginians had likewiſe 
been in Alliance with them ever fince the great Over- 


throw they had receiv'd from the elder Scipio, who foo. 
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them of a great part of their Dominions, and impos'd a 
heavy Tribute upon them. When Cato arriv'd at Car- 
t bage, he found the City not in that low Condition the 
Romans thought her, drain'd of her Men and Money, 
humble and diſpirited; but on the contrary, he found 
her flouriſhing in a hopeful Youth, abounding in Wealth, 
furniſhed with prodigious warlike Stores of all forts, and 
Spirited up with ſuch a Confidence in her own Strength 
and Abilities, as to be perſuaded that there was nothing 
ſo great and extraordinary to which her Hopes and Am- 
bition might not aſpire, He ſoon perceived that it would 
be loſs of Time to the Romans to endeavour to adjuſt the 
Matters in diſpute between the Cartbaginians and Nu- 
midians; but that if they did not without Delay make 
themſelves Maſters of that City, which was their an- 
cient Enemy, and retained ſtrong Reſentments of the 
Uſage ſhe had received from them, and which had ina 
ſhort Space of Time not only recovered herſelf after all 
her Loſſes and Sufferings, but was prod giouſly increaſed 
in Wealth and Power, they would unavoi-ably be 
plunged again into their former Dangers and Difficulties, 
With theſe Thoughts and Reflexions he returned in all 
haſte to Rome, where he told the Senate, that all the 
Misfortunes that had befallen the Carthaginians had not 
ſo much drained them of their Forces, as cured them of 
their Folly; that.in all their former Wars with them the 
Romans had not weakened them, but rendred them more 
-evarlike, and experignced, That their Conflicts with the 
Numidians were no other than Eſſays, or Exerciſes, by 
evhich they were trained up, and inured, that they might 
be the better able one Day to cope xvith the Romans; that 
the late Peace vas ſo only in Name, with reſpect to Them 
it Twas no bitter than a Suſpenſion of Arms, and a ſort of 
breathing-time, which ſerv'd to refreſh and hearten them 
up againſt another Opportunity, Tt is ſaid that at the 
Concluſion of his Speech he purpoſely qropp'd in the Se- 
nate-houſe ſome Figs he had brought out of Africa, and 
when he found they were admired by the Senators for 
their Beauty and Largenęſs, he told them, that the Coun- 
Qt: . 1 775 
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try where that fine Fruit grew vas but three Days Sail 
from Rome. It is farther ſaid of him, that he never gave 
his Opinion in the Senate upon any other Point whatever, 
but the conſtant Burden in the Conclufion was, My Opinion 
is, that Carthage ſhould be demoliſh'd, Scipio, firnam'd Na- 
fica, maintained the contrary, and ended all his Speeches 
with, My Opinion is, that Carthage ſpould be left tanding. 
It is very likely that this great Man perceiving the. 
People were arrived to that pitch of Inſolence as in- 
clined them to run into any ſort of Exceſs ; and that 
being puffed up with Succeſs, and ready to burſt with 
Pride, they were no longer to be reſtrained by any Reve- 
rence to the Senate, but were grown ſo abſolute as to 
be able to draw the City which way they pleas'd, he 
thought it prudent to keep Carthage as a Terror over 
them, thereby to moderate and reſtrain their Preſump- 
tion. For he knew the Carthaginians were too weak 
to ſubdue the Romans, and the Romans not in a Condi- 
tion to deſpiſe the Carthagintans, On the other hand, 
it ſeem'd a dangerous thing to Cato, that a City which had 
been always great, and was now grown ſober and wiſe, 
from her former Calamities, ſhould ſtill lye, as it were 
in wait for the Romans, who were now become wanton 
and giddy by reaſon of their great Power; ſo that he 
thought it the wiſeſt Courſe to have all outward Dan- 
gers removed, at a time when through their Depravity 
and Corruption they had fo Many hanging over their 
Heads at home. 

Thus Cats, they fay, ftirred up the Third and Laſt 
War againſt the Carthaginians ; but no ſooner was it 
begun but He died, propheſying of the Perſon that ſhould _ 
E an End to it. He was then but a young Man, but 
having a Command in the Army, he had in the Begin- 
ning of this War given great Proofs of his Courage and 
Conduct. When the News of his firſt Exploits was 
brought to Rome Cato cry'd out, "Ry 


He only breathes courageouſly, 


If bill Others like ſwift Shadows fly, 6s 
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This Prophecy Scipio ſoon confirmed by his Ac- 
tions. | | paged 
Cato left one Son by his ſecond Wife, who, as we 
obſerv'd before, was called Salonius, and a Grandſon 
by his Son of the firſe Venter, whe dy'd before him. 
Cato Salonius dy'd in his Pretorſhip, and left behind 
him a Son called Murcus, who was afterwards Conſul, 
and Grandfather of that Cato the Philoſopher, who for 
Virtue and Renown was One of the moſt eminent Men 
of his Time. | 6 


The Compariſon of Ariſtides with Cato. 


Aving mentioned the moſt memorable Actions 
H of theſe great Men, if the whole Life of One be 
compared with that of the Other, there will 
| appear a moſt remarkable conformity between 
them, being involved under ſo many like Circumſtances, 
by which They reſemble each other: But if we exa- 
mine the ſeveral Parts of their Lives, as we conſider a 
piece of Poetry, or ſome Picture, we ſhall then find 
This common to them Both, that They advanced 
Themſelves to great Honour and Dignity in the Com- 
monwealth, by no other Means than their own Virtue 
and Induſtry. It. is true, when Ariftides appeared, 
Athens was not in its Grandeur and Plenty; the chie 
Magiſtrates and Officers of his time being Men only of 
moderate and equal Fortunes among themſelves : The 
Eſtimate of the greateſt Eſtates then was five hundred 
Medimni; the Second of Knights, three hundred; the 
Third and Laſt, called Zeugitæ, two hundred, But 
Cato, out of a petty Village from a Country Life, 
lanch'd into the Commonwealth, as it were, into a vaſt 
Ocean, at a time when there were no ſuch Governors as 


the Curii, Fabriti, and Heſtilii 3 poor labouring Men 


were 
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were not then advanced from the Plough and Spade to 


be Governors and Magiſtrates; but greatneſs of Fami- 
lies, Riches, profuſe Gifts, large Diſtributions among 
the People, and courting their Favour, were the only 
things regarded by the Romans, elated with the Strength 
of their Commonwealth; and who loved to humble 
Thoſe who ſtood Candidates for any Preferment. It 
was a very different Caſe to have ſuch an one as Themiſ- 
tocles for an Adverſary, a Perſon of mean Extraction and 
ſmall Fortune, (for he was not worth, as tis ſaid, above 
Three, or Five Talents at the moſt, when he fir ap- 
plied himſelf to publick Affairs) and to conteſt with 
Scipio Africanus, Servilius Galba and Quintius Flaminius, 
without any other Aſſiſtance, or Support, but a Tongue 
accuſtomed to a Freedom of Speech, and to aſſert That 
which was Right, Beſides, Ariſtides at Marathon, and 
again at Platæa, was in degree no better than a tenth 
Commander; whereas Cato was choſen one of the two 


Conſuls when he had many Competitors, and was pre- 


ferred before ſeven moſt Noble and Eminent Pretenders 
to be one of the two Cenſors. Beſides, Ariſtides was never 
Principal in any Action, for Miltiades carried the Day 


at Marathon; at Salamis, Themiſtocles ; and at Platæa, 


Heredotus tells us, Pauſanias got the Glory of that im- 
portant Victory; nay farthei, Sophanes, Aminias, Cal- 
limachus, and Cyneg yrus, behaved themſelves fo well in 
all thoſe Engagements, that they contended with Ari- 
ſtides even for the ſecond place. 

Now Cato was eſteemed as Chief for Courage and 
Conduct, not only in the Spaniſo War when he was 


Conſul; but even whilſt he was only Colenel at Ther- 


mopylæ, and under another's Command, he gained the 
Glory of the Victory; for He as it were open'd a large 


| Gate for the Romans to ruſh in upon Antiochus, and 


brought the War on the back of One who minded only 
what was before him: For that Victory, which was 
beyond diſpute all Caro's own work, cleared Greece of 
the A/iaticks, and by that means made way thither after- 
Wares for Scipio Both of them indeed were always 
victorious 
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victorious in War; but at home Ariſtides was defeated, 
being baniſhed and oppreſſed by the Faction of Themiſto= 
cles; whilſt Cato, notwithſtanding he had almoſt all the 
Chief and moſt Powerful of Rome his Adverſaries, who 
did not leave off contending with him even in his old 
Age, yet like a ſkilful Wreſtler he till kept his footing ; 
engaged alſo in many publick Suits, ſometimes Plaintiff, 
. ſometimes Defendant, he caſt the moſt, and came off 
clear, without any thing to defend him but his Elo- 
- quence, that Bulwark and powerful Inſtrument of Life, 
to which more truly, than to Chance or Fortune, the 
ſuſtaining his Dignity to the laſt ought to be aſcribed, 
For Antipater writing of Ariſtotle the Philoſopher, after 
his Death, among the other great Qualities that Philoſo- 
po was poffeſſed of, takes particular notice of This, that 
e was endowed with a Faculty of perſuading People 
which way he pleaſed, Political Virtue, or the Art of 
governing Cities and Kingdoms, is undoubtedly the 
ereateſt Perfection that the Nature of Man can acquire; 
and tis generally agreed, that Oeconomy, or the Art of 
governing a Family, is no ſmall part of this Virtue; 
for a City, which is a Collection of private Fami- 
lies, cannot be in a ſtrong and healthtu] Condition, 
unleſs the Families of which it is compoſed be ſtrong 
and healthful too. And Lycurgus, when he prohi- 
bited the uſe of Gold and Silver in Sparta, and gave 
the Citizens Money made of Iron, that had been ſpoil- 
ed by the Fire, did not deſign to diſcharge them from 
minding their Houſhold Affairs, but only to prevent 
Luxury (which is as«it were a Tumour and Inflam- 
mation cauſed by Riches) that every one might have the 
greater Plenty of the Neceſſaries of Life; by this Eſta- 
bliſhment of his it appears, that he ſaw farther than any 
other Legiſlator, and that he was ſenſible any Society 
had more to fear from the poor and neceſſitous part of 
it, than from Thoſe that were rich and haughty ; and 
therefore Cato was no lefs ſolicitous in the Management 
of Domeſtick Concerns, than in the Government of 
ny Affairs ; for he increaſed his Eſlate, and became 
an 
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un Example to Others in Oeconomy and Huſbandry ; | 


concerning which he collected in his Writings many 
uſeful things; whereas Ariſtides by his Poverty made 
Juſtice odious, as if it were the Peſt and Impoveriſher of 
a Family, and beneficial to All, but Thoſe that were 
endowed with it; yet Heſiod ſaid many things to exhort 
us both to publick Juftice, and a care of our own private 
Concerns, and inveighs againſt Idleneſs as the Origin of 
Injuſtice; and Homer excellently ſung, e 
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| — I low d not Rural Work, 
Nor Houſe Affairs, or breeding up fine Boys, 
But well. rig d Ships wvcre always my delight 
And Wars, keen Darts and Arrows 


As if Thoſe were alike that careleſly imbezled their own 
'Eftates, and Thoſe who liv'd by R pine; for it is not 
as the Phyficians fay of Oil, tha! outwardly apply'd it 
is very wholſom, but taken inwardly very deſtructive; 
as if a juſt Man muſt be careful for Others and careleſs 
for himſelt and Family: But in this Arifides's Politicks 
ſeem'd to be defective; for (as Moſt ſay) he took no 
care to leave his Daughters a Portion, or Himſelf enough 
to defray his Funeral Charges: Whereas Cato's Family 
produced Senators and Generals to the fourth Genera- 
tion; for his Grand- children and their Children came 
to the higheſt Preferments: But Ariſtides, who was the 
principal Man of Greece, through extreme Poverty reduced 
ſome of bs to get their living by ſhewing Jugglers- tricks; 
Others, to hold out their Hands for publick Alms ; 
leaving none of his Deſcendents means to perform any 


noble Action, or. worthy his Dignity, But why muſt 


this needs follow ? for Poverty is diſhonourable not in 
itſelf, but when it is a ſign of Lazineſs, Intemperance, 
Vox, III. 5 Luxury 


7 
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Luxury and Careleſſneſs; yet in a Perſon that is Tem- 
perate, Induſtrious, Juſt and Valiant, employ'd in pub- 
Fick Affairs, furniſh'd with all manner of Virtues, it 
ſhews a great and lofty Mind; for He is unfit for great 
matters, who concerns himſelf with petty ones; nor 
can He relieve the many Needy, who himſelf needs 
many Things: But the great Qualification for ſerving 
the Publick is not Wealth, bat an honeſt Self- ſufficiency, 
which requiring no Superfluity at home, leaves the Man 
at full liberty to ſerve the Commonwealth, . God is in- 
tirely exempt from all want, and in the proportion that 
the virtuous Man leſſens his Wants, he approaches nearer 
to the Perfection of the divine Being. For as a Body 
well built for health, requires nothing exquiſite, either 
in Cloaths or Food; ſo a Man and a ſound Houſe, keep 
themſelves up with a ſmall matter. Now Riches ought 
to be proportioned to the uſe we have of them; for He 
that ſcrapes together a great deal, making uſe of but 
little, is not the better for his Riches ; for if he does not 
want what they would procure, he has no occaſion for 
them; if he has Occaſion for them, and yet out of Sor- 
didneſs is reſtrained from enjoying them, he is miſerable. 
I would fain know of Cato Himſelf, if we therefore ſeck 
Riches, becauſe we deſire to enjoy them, why does he 
value himſelf upon having Much, when a little would 
anſwer his Occaſions ? But if it be noble, as it is, to 
feed on courſe Bread, and to drink the ſame Wine with 
our Hinds, and not to covet Purple and Plaſter'd Houſes, 
neither Ariſtides, nor Epaminondas, nor Manius Curius, 
nor Catus Fabricius were wanting in their Duty, altho* 
they would not take*pains to get what they did not 
want ; and therefore it muſt have been weakneſs in fuch 
| a Man as Cate, who eſteem'd Turnips 4 moſt delicate 
Food, and who boil'd them himſelf while his Wife 
bak' d the Bread, to brag ſo often as he does of his Money, 
and to write how a Man may ſooneſt grow rich; for 
certainly it is a better Proof of a great Mind to be con- 
tented with a little,. becauſe this at once cuts off the 
defire and care of Superfluities ; - Thertfore they ſay 
 Arifld 
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indes thus delivered himſelf in Calliars Caſe; It is 
for them to bluſh at Poverty, who are poor againſt their 
Wills, they, who like him are willingly ſo, may glory 
in it; for it is ridiculous to think Ariſtides's Needineſs 
imputable to his Sloth, who might handſomly enough 
by the ſpoil of one Barbarian, or.ſeizing one Tent, have 
become wealthy : But enough of this, | 

At to the difference between them in their warlike 
Expeditions, Cato's added no great matter to the Roman 
Empire, which already was ſo great, as in a manner it 
could receive no addition; but Thoſe of Ariſtides are the 
nobleſt, moſt ſplendid and chief Actions in which the 
Greeks were concerned, vi. the Battles at Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platæa. Nor indeed is the defeat of An- 
tiochus, nor the Walls of the Spaniſb Towns demoliſhed 
at the coſt of innumerable Legions both by Land and 


Sea, to be compared with ſo many thouſands of Bar- 


barians deſtroyed both by Sea and Land in the War with 
Xerxes z in all which noble Exploits Ariſtides yielded to 
None: But he left the Glory, the Laurels, the Wealth 
and Money to Thoſe Who needed and thirſted more 
greedily after them: For He was above all thoſe things. 
I don't blame Cato for perpetually boaſting and preferring 
himſelf before all Others, though in one of his Orations 
he ſays, It's equally abſurd to praiſe and diſpraiſe ones 
ſelf, but in my Opinion Ke is more perfectly virtuous 
who doth-not ſa much as deſire the Praiſes of others, 
than He who is always extolling Himſelf; for Modeſty - 


does not a little contribute to that mildneſs and ſweet- 


neſs of Temper which makes a Governor agreeable 

whereas Pride makes Perſons ill-natured and difficult o 

Acceſs, and is a great Fomenter of Envy, from which 
Ariſtides was exempt, but Cato very ſubject to jt. For 
Ariſtides by aſſiſting his Enemy Themiſftocles in matters 
of higheſt Importance, and acting as it were the part of 
an Officer under him, raiſed the Reputation of Athens ; 
whereas Cato, by oppoſing Scipio, almoſt broke and de- 
feated his Expedition againſt the Carthagin;ans, in which 
ke querthrew Hannibal, who till then was even invin- 
2 2 2 - cibleg 
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eible; and at laſt, by raiſing always ſome Suſpicions and 
Calumnies or other of him, he chas'd him from the 
City, and baſely condemn'd his Brother for robbing the 
State, Finally, that Temperance which Cato always 
highly cry'd up, Ariſtides preſerv'd truly pure and un- 


 _ tainted : But Cato's Marriage, unbecoming his Dignity 


and Age, drew upon him no ſlight or improbable Suſ- 
moon of his wanting this Virtue ; for it was not at all 
decent for him at that Age to bring home to his Son and 
his Wife, a young Woman, the Daughter of an Appa- 
ritor, and one that work'd publickly for Wages : But 
whether he did this out of Luſt or Anger to be revenged 
of his Son for his Harlot's ſake, both the Fact and the 
Pretence were unhandſom ; for the Reaſon he pretended 
to his Son was falſe; for if he deſired to get more wor- 
thy Children, he ought to have married ſome Perſon of 
Diſtinction earlier in Life: and not to have delaF'd it 
*till his criminal Converſation with a Woman of ill Fame 
came to be diſcovered ; and when it wasdiſcover'd; he 
ought to have married into a Family, whoſe Afﬀnity 
would have been of credit to him, and not have choſen 
Him for his Father-in-law, where the Alliance could 
not be more honourable to the One than it was diſhonows 
zable to the other, Wy 
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Aſſander was a Man of great Quality and 
Power in the City of Mantinæa, but by the 
i: revolution of Fortune happened to be driven 

from thence, There being an intimate 
nn friendſhip betwixt him and Crauſis, the Fa- 


ther of Philopœmen, who was a Perſon of extraordinary 


worth, he ſettled at Megalopolis, where, while his Friend 
lived, he had all he could deſire. When Crauſis died, 
He repay'd the Father's hoſpitable Kindneſs in the care 
of the Orphan- Son; by which means Philopœmen was 
educated by him, as Homer ſays Achilles was by Pbæ- 


nix, and from his Infancy molded to great and virtuous 


Inclinations. But Ecdemus and Demophanes had the 


-principal care of him, after he was paſt the years of 


Childhood: They were both Megalopolizans, who had 

been Scholars in the Academick Philoſophy, and Friends 

to Arceſilaus, and above all ＋ of their time ** | 
8 ; 4 


r 


the Precepts of Philoſophy to Action and State-Aﬀaire, | 
They had freed their Country from Slavery, by the 
death of Ariſtodemus, whom they caus'd to be killed; 
they had aſſiſted Aratus in driving out the Tyrant Nico- 
cles from Sycione 3 and at the requeſt of the Cyreneans, 


Where the Publick was in much confuſion, went thither 


by Sea, inſtituted for them excellent Laws, - and ſettled 
their Commonwealth in exact Diſcipline. Of all their 
Actions, they moſt valued the Education of Philopemon, 
thinking they had done a general Good to Greece, by 


breeding up ſo worthy a Man. And indeed all Greece 


(which look'd upon Him as a kind of latter Brood, 
brought forth, after ſo many famous Captains, in her 
decrepid Age) loved him wonderfully ; and as"kis Glory 
grew, increas'd his Power, A certain Roman, to praiſe 
him, calls him the laſt of the. Grecians ; as if after Him 
Greece had produced no great Man, nor any who deſeryv'd 
the Name of Grecian. | | 

His Perſon was not, as Some fancy, deform'd, for 
his Statue is yet to be ſeen at Delphi. As for the miſ- 
take of the Hoſteſs of Megara, They ſay it was occa- 
fioned by the meanneſs of his Habit, the homelineſs of 
his Garb, and the eaſy plainneſs of his Converſation. 
This Hoſteſs having word brought her that the General 
of the Acbæans was coming to her Houſe in the abſence 
of her Huſhand, was all in a hurry about providing of 
his Supper. Pbilopœmen, in a thread-bare unfaſhionable | 
Cloke, arriving in this point of time, ſhe took him for 
one of his own Train, and pray'd him to lend ber his 
Hand in her Houſhold work; he preſently threw off his 
Cloke, and fell to cleaving of Logs: The Huſband re- 
turning, and catching him at it, by, <vhat, fays he, 
may this mean, my Lord Philopetnen ! I am; reply d he 
in his Dorick Dialect, paying the Fine of my Deformity 
and ungraceful Preſence, Flaminius ſeerning to rally the 
Faſhion. of his Body, told him one Day, he had well- 
ſhap'd Hands and Feet, but no Belly: And he was in- 
deed ſiender in the Waſte. But this raHery was meant 
' Tatter on the State of his Affairs than on his 2 
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; for he had good Horſe and Foot, but often wanted 


Money to pay them. And Theſe are the pleaſant Sto - 
xies they had in the Schools concerning Philopemen. | 

As he was inſatiably covetous of Honour, his Humour 
was ſomewhat rough and cholerick, and not altogether 
free from Cenſure. He ſtrove to be like Epaminondas, 


and came not much behind him in Valour, good Con- 
duct, and uncorruptible Integrity: But his boiling con- 


tentious Humour not ſuffering him in civil Conteſts to 
keep within the Bounds of Gravity, Sweetneſs and oblig- 
ing Condeſcendence, he was thought more proper; for 
the Camp than for the City; for he was ſtrongly inclin'd d 
to War, even from his Childhood, he both ſtudy'd and 
practis'd things belonging to it, taking great delight in 
managing of Horſes, and handling of Weapons, Becauſe 
he was naturally diſpos'd for Wreſtling, his Friends and 
"Tutors perſuaded him to beſtow ſome Pains that way. 
But he wou'd firſt be ſatisfied, whether it would not 
hinder him from becoming a Soldier. They told him, 
as it was, that the one was directly oppoſite to the other, 
their Ways of Living and Exerciſes quite different; the 
Wreſtler ſleeping much and feeding plentifully, punctu- 
ally regular in his ſet times of Exerciſe and Reſt, and 
apt to ſpoil all by every little Exceſs, or breach of his 


uſual Method; whereas the Soldier, by all variety of 


irregular changes, was to bring himſelf to endure hunger 
and watching without difficulty, Ph:ilopemen hearing 
This, not only laid by all thoughts of Wreſtling, and 
contemn'd it then, but when he came to be General, 


diſcouraged it by all Marks of Reproach and Infamy he 
could imagine, as a thing which made Men, otherwiſe 


excellently fit for War, to be utterly uſeleſs, and unable 
to fight on neceſſary occaſions, : 
When he left off his Mafters and Governors, and be- 


gan to bear Arms in the Incurſions which his Citizens 
us'd to make upon the Lacedæmonians for Pillage or ſud- 


den Surpriſes, he would always march out the Firſt, 


and return the Laſt, When there was nothing to do, 
he ſought to. harden his Body, and make it ſtrong and 


active, 


> RF 


active, by hunting, or labouring in his Ground; for he 


had a good Eſtate about twenty Furlongs from the : 


Town, and thither he would go every Day after Dinner 
and Supper ; and when Night came, throw himſelf upon 
the firſt Mattreſs in his way, and there ſleep as one of 
the Labourers, At break of day he would riſe with the 
reſt and work either in the Vineyard or at the Plough; from 
thence return again to the Town, and employ his time 
with his Friends, or the Magiſtrates in publick Buſineſs, 
What he got in the Wars he laid out on Horſes, Arms, 
or redeeming Captives; but endeavour'd to improve his 
own Eſtate, the juſteſt way, by Huſbandry : and this not 
Nightly, by way of Diverſion, but as one that thought 
it his Duty ſo to manage his own Fortune, as to be out 
of the temptation of wronging Others, 
Hie ſpent much time on Eloquence and Philoſophy, 
but ſelected his Authors, and cared only for thoſe by 
whom he might profit in Virtue. Among all Homer's 
great Sentiments he chiefly minded Thoſe that ſerved to 
raiſe the Courage, and ſpur Men on to galant Actions. 
But he ſtudied principally the Commentaries of Evan- 
gelus for the marſhalling of Armies. He took delight 
alſo in the Hiſtories of AMexander at leiſure hours, ſtill 
conſidering how to bring what he read into Practice : 
For, never heeding what ſuch Books uſe for ſpeculation 
fake to draw out in Figures, he lov'd to ſee, and diſ- 
courſe of what the Nature of Places and their Situations 
would bear, So that he would be exerciſing his thoughts, 
and conſidering, as he travelled, and arguing with thoſe 
about him, of the difficulties of ſteep or broken Ground; 
what might happen — Ditches, or Straits; in 
Marching cloſe or open; in this or that particular form 
of Battle. The truth is, he was too much addicted to 
War, which he paſſionately loved, as the means to exer- 
Ciſe all. ſorts of Virtue, and utterly contemned Thoſe 
who were net Soldiers, as Drones, and uſeleſs in the 
Commonwealth, | — 11 5 
When he was thirty Years of Age, Cleomenes, King 


of the Lacedæmoniaus, ſurpriſed Mægalepolis by pcs 
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and carry away much Booty. | 
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forced the Guards, broke in, and ſeiz d the Market - place. 


Philopemen ran in at the Noiſe, and fought with extreme 
Courage and Danger, but could not beat the Enemy out 
again. Vet he ſaved the Citizens, who got away while 
he made head againſt Thoſe who purſued them, and 


amuſed Cleomenes, till having loſt his Horſe, and received 


ſeveral Wounds, he had much ado to get off himſelf, 
being the laſt Man in the Retreat. The Megalopolitans 
ſaved themſelves at Meſſene, whither Cleomenes ſent to 
offer them their Town and Goods again.  Philopeemen 


| 8 them tranſported with the News, and eager 


return, ſtop'd them with a Speech, in which he made 
them ſenſible that what Cleomenes called reſtoring the 
City, was taking the Citizens, and holding it with more 
Security: That bare Solitude would without more ado 
force him preſently away, ſince there was no ſtaying for 
him to guard empty Houſes and naked Walls. Theſe 
Reaſons ſtay d the Megalopolitant, but gave occaſion to 
Cleomenes to pillage and deſtroy a great part of the City, 
A while after King Antigonus coming down to ſuccour 
the Acbæans, they. march'd with their united Forces 
againſt Cleomenes; who having ſeiz d the Avenues, lay 
advantageouſly poſted on the Hills of Sellacia. Antigonus 
drew up cloſe by him, with a reſolution to force him in 
this Poſt ; Philopeemen with his Citizens was that day 
placed among the Horſe, follow'd by the Zyrian Foot, 
a great number of try'd and able Men, who brought up 
the Rear of the Army. Their Orders were to keep 
their Ground, and not engage *till from the other Wing, 
where the King fought in Perſon, they ſhould ſee a red 
Coat of Arms lifted up on the Point of a Spear. The 
Acbæans obey d their Orders, and ſtood faſt ; but the 
Hyrians fell briſkly in. Euclidas the Brother of Cleo- 
menes, ſeeing the Foot thus ſever'd from the Horſe, de- 
tach'd the beſt of, his light-arm'd Men, commanding 
them to wheel about, and charge the naked 1llyrians be- 
hind; this Charge putting things in Confuſion, Philo- 
p<men conſidering thoſe light-arm'd Men W 
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be diſperſed, went firſt to the King's Officers, to make 
them ſenſible what the Occaſion requir'd. But they 
not minding what he ſaid, but ſlighting him as hair- 
brain' d, becauſe he was yet of ſmall Credit, and not re- 
uted a Man of Conduct, he charg'd them with his own 
itizens, and at the firſt Encounter diſorder d, and ſoon 
after put thoſe Men to flight with great Slaughter, Then 
to encourage the King's Army to fall upon the Enemy 
while he was in confufion, he quitted his Horſe, and 
fighting with extreme difficulty in his heavy Horſe-arms, 
in rough uneven Ground, full of Springs and Bogs, 
Had both his Thighs ſtruck through with a thong'd 
Javelin, It was thrown with ſuch force that the Head 
came out on the other Side, and made a great, though 
not a mortal Wound, There he ſtood a while, as if 
he had been ſhackled and unable to remove, The 
Thong in the middleof the Weapon hinder'd it from be- 
ing drawn out, nor would Any about him venture to d 
it. But the Fight being now at the hotteſt, and like to be 
quickly over, he was tranſported with deſire of Combat, 
and ftruggled and trained ſo long, ſetting one Leg for- 
ward, the Other back, till at laſt he broke. the Staff, 
and had the Pieces pull'd out. Being in this manner 
ſet at Liberty, he caught yp his Sword, and runnin 
through the midſt of Thoſe who were fighting in the 
firſt Ranks, ſtrongly animated his Men, and ſet them 
a-fire with Emulation. Antigonus, after the Victory, 


aſk'd the Macedonians, to try them, how it hapned the 


Horſe had charged without Order before the Signal ? 
They anſwering, that they were againſt their Wills 
forc'd to it by a young Gentleman, of Megalopolis, who 
had fallen in before his time; That young Gentleman, 
rep] * Antigonus ſmiling, did like dn experienc à Com- 
3 

This, as needs it muſt, brought Philopœmem into great 
Reputation. Antigonus was earneſt to have him in his 
Service, and offer d him very advantageous Conditions, 
both as to Command and Pay. But Philofatmen, who 


knew that his Nature brocked not to be under Another, 


would 
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would not accept them; yet not enduring to live idle, 
and hearing of Wars in Crete, he paſs'd over thither. 
He ſpent ſome time among thoſe very warlike, but 
withal ſober, temperate People, improving much by Ex- 
perience in all ſorts of Service ; and then return'd with 


- fo much Fame, that the Acbæans preſently choſe him 


General of the Cavalry, who at that time had neither 


Experience nor Heart, having gotten a cuſtom to ſerve 


on pitiful Horſes, the firſt and cheapeſt they could pro- 
cure, when they were to march; which too they ſeldom 
did, but hir'd Others imtheir places, and ſtaid at home 
Themſelves. - Their former Commanders wink'd at 
This, becauſe it being a Degree of Honour among the 
Acheans to ſerve on Horſeback, they had a great deal 
of Power in the Commonwealth, and were able to gra - 
tify or moleſt whom they pleas d. Pbilopæmen finding 
them in this Condition, yielded not to ſuch relaxation of 
Diſcipline, nor would paſs it over as formerly: But 
went Himſelf from Town to Town, where ſpeaking 
with the young Gentlemen, Man by Man, he endea- 
vour'd to bring them in love with Praiſe and Honour, 
and with making a handſom Appearance in the Field, 
ſetting Fines on Them who came unfurniſh'd of what 
was requiſite for their Parade. Where they were like 
to have moſt SpeCtators, there he would be ſure to exer- 


ciſe them, and made them ſkirmiſh in ſport One with 


Another. In a little time he made them wonderfully 
ſtrong and bold, and, which is reckon'd of greateſt 
Conſequence in War, quick and vigorous. With Uſe 


and Induſtry they grew ſo perfect, had ſuch a Command 


of their Horſes, ſuch a ready Exactneſs in wheeling 
Whole or Half-turns, and all other motions, that in the 
change of Poſture, the whole Body ſeem'd as eafily and 
as ſteadily moy'd as one Man. In the great Battle 
which they fought with the Ætolians and Elians by the 
River Lariſſus, He ſet then an Example himſelf, Demo- 
Pbantes, General of the Elian Horſe, fingled out Philo- 
fœmen, and ran with full ſpeed at him. Philopomen 
prevented him, and with a violent Blow of his Spear 

3 overthrew 


4 
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overthrew him dead to the Ground: Upon whoſe Fall 
the Enemy fled . immediately, And now Philopeemen's 
Name was in every body's Mouth, as a Man who in 
perſonal Valour yielded not to the Youngeſt, nor to the 
Oldeſt in good Conduct, and than Whom there came 
not into the Field a better Soldier or Commander, 

Aratus indeed was the firſt who rais'd the Acheans, 
inconſiderable till then, into Reputation and Power, by 
uniting the divided Cities into ene Commonwealth, and 
ſettling a Way of Government, moderate, and becom- 
ing Grecians, Whence it hapned as in running Waters, 
where when few and little Bodies once ſtop, Others 
ſtick to them, and one part ſtrengthning Another, the 
Whole becomes one firm and ſolid Body: So it was 
with Greece. before the time of Aratus, when every 
City relying on itſelf, the Whole lay expos'd to an eaſy 
Deſtruction. Pill the Acbæans firſt united themſelves 
into a Body, then drawing in their Neighbours round 
about, ſome by Protection, others by Naturalization, 
defign'd at laft to bring all Peloponneſus into one Com- 
munity, - Yet while Aratus liv'd, they depended much 
on the Macedonians, courting firſt Ptolomy, then Anti- 
gonus and Philip, who had a great Influence on the Aﬀ- 
fairs of Greece, But when Philopcemen came to com- 
mand, the Acbæans growing ſtrong enough for the moſt 
powerful of their Enemies, would march no longer un- 
der Foreigners. The Truth is, Aratus, as we have 
written at large in his Life, was not of ſo warlike 4 
Temper, but did moſt by Sweetneſs, a winning Car- 
riage, and Friendſhip with Foreign Princes. But Phi- 
lopœmen, being a Man both of Execution and Com- 
mand, a great Soldier, and fortynate in his firſt At- 
tempts, wonderfully heightned both the Power and 
Courage of the Acbæans, accuſtom d to N under 
his Conduct. 

And firſt he alter'd what he found amiſs in their 
Arms and form of Battle. Formerly they us'd light, 
thin Bucklers, too narrow to cover the Body, and — 


lins much ſhorter than Thoſe of the Macedinians.” By 


which 
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which means they were well fitted for skirmiſhing at a 
diſtance, but in a cloſe Fight had much the diſadvan= 
Then in their form of Battle they underſtoad 
nothing of fighting in a Ring, nor any Figure but a 
Square; to which too not allowing Front enough, nor 
cloſing it ſtrongly, as in the Macedonian Phalanx, where 
the Soldiers ſhoulder cloſe, and their Bucklers touch, 


they were eafily open'd and broken. Philapœmen re- 


form'd all This, perſuading them to change the narrow 
Target and ſhort Javelin, into a large Buckler and long 
Pike; to arm their Heads, Bodies, Thighs and Legs; 


and inſtead of looſe skirmiſhing, fight firmly, and Foot 


to Foot. After he had brought them all to wear Ar- 
mour, and by that means into the confidence of think- 
ing themſelves now invincible, he turn'd their wanton 
riotous Profuſions into an honourable Expence, For 
being long us'd to vie in Cloaths, Furniture of their 
Houſes, and Service of their Tables, he ſaw there was 
no curing them of this Vanity, no more than you can 
cure an inveterate Malady; he therefore endeavour'd 
to divert this Vanity of theirs from theſe Superfluities 


to things uſeful and laudable, and quickly prevail'd 


upon them to be ſparing in their other Expences, that 
they might make a finer Appearance in their warlike 


Equipage. Nothing then was to be ſeen in the Shops 


but Plate breaking or melting down, gilding of Backs 
and Breaſts, ſtudding Bucklers and Bits with Silver: 
Nothing in the places of Exerciſe, but Horſes manage 


ing, and young Men exercifing their Arms: Nothing in 


the Ladies Hands but Helmets and Creſts, Feathers of 
all Colours, embroidered Coat-Armors, and Capariſons 
for Horſes, The Sight of which Bravery quickning 
and raifing their Spirits, made them contemn Dangers, 
and ready to venture on any honourable Exploits, 

Much Expence in other things that attra& our Eyes 
is apt to produce Luxury and Effeminacy ; the tickling 
of the Senſe ſlackning the Vigour' of the Mind; but 
in Theſe it ſtrengthned and heightned their Courage 
as Homer males Acbilles at the Sight of his new Arms 

Vor, III. A 2 8 ſpringing 
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ſpringing with Joy, and on fire to uſe them. When 
Pbilopœmen had obtain'd of them to arm, and ſet them- 
ſelves out in this manner, he proceeded to train them, 
muſtering and exerciſing them perpetually, and They 
obey'd him with great Exactneſs. For they were won- 
derfully pleas'd with their new Form of Battle, which 
being ſo knit and cemented together, ſeem'd almoſt im- 
poſſible to be broken. And then their Arms, which 
for their Riches and Beauty they wore with Pleaſure, 
becoming light and eaſy with conſtant uſe, they longed 
for nothing more than to try them with an Enemy, 
and fight-in earneſt, 
The Acheans at that time were at War with Macha- 
7idas the Tyrant of Lacedæmon, who having a ftrong 
Army, watch'd all Opportunities of becoming entire 

Maſter of Peloponneſus. When Intelligence came that 
he was fallen upon the Mantineans, Philopeemen pre- 
ſently took the Field, and march'd towards him. They 
met near Mantinea, and drew up in Sight of the City, 
Befides the whole Strength of their ſeveral Cities, they 
Both had a good Number of Mercenaries in pay. When 
they came to fall on, Machanidas, with his hir'd Sol- 
diers, broke the Darts and Lances of the Tarentins, 
which Philopœmen had plac'd in the Front, to cover the 
 Acheans, But when he ſhould have charg'd immedi- in 
ately into the main Battle, which ftood cloſe and firm, da 
he hotly follow'd the Chace; and inſtead of routing in 
the Arbæans Army, diſorder'd his Own. With fo un- at 
toward a Beginning the reſt of the Confederates gave op 
themſelves for loſt, but Ph:/opemen ſeem'd to flight and leit 
make it a matter of "(mall Conſequence ; and obſerving fl Gr, 
the Enemy's Overfight, who had left their main Body I wit 
undefended, and the Ground clear, would not make wit 
head againſt Machanidas, but let him purfue*the Chace wh 
freely, till he had run himſelf a great diſtance from his wer 
main Body. Then ſeeing the Lacedæmonians before |} thei 
him, deſerted by their Horſe, with their Flanks quite flou 
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: bare, he charg'd ſuddenly, and ſurpris d. them without ſthei 
a Commander, and net ſo much az expecting an En- then 
5 Ro. counter: 
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counter : For when they ſaw Machanidas driving the 
beaten Enemy before him, they thought the Victory 
plready gain'd. He oxerthrew them with a great Slaugh=-' 
ter, for They report above four Thouſand kill'd in the 
Place; and then fac'd about againſt Machanidas, who 
was returning with his Mercenaries from the Purſuit. 
There happen'd to be a broad deep Ditch between them, 
where Both ftroye a while, One to get over and fly, 
the Other to hinder him. It bore a reſemblance of 
wild Beafts, fore'd to fight for their Lives more than of 
Generals in a Field or rather Philopemen ſeem'd to be 
an incens d Huntſman determin'd not to quit his Prey. 
The Tyrant's Horſe was mettled and ſtrong ; and feel- 
ing the bloody Spurs in his Sides, yentur'd to take the 
Ditch, He had already planted his hinder feet on the 
Bank, and rais'd his forefeet to leap, when Simmias - 
and Polyænus, who us'd to fight by the fide of Philo- 
peemen, came up on Horſeback to his Aſſiſtance. But 
Pbilopœmen, preventing Both, advanc'd againſt Macha- 
nidas Himſelf; and perceiving that the Horſe with his 
Head high-rear'd, cover'd his Maſter's Body ; he turn'd 
his own a little, and ſtriking at the Tyrant with 
his force, tumbled him dead into the Ditch, | 

The Acheans, wonderfully taken with his Valour 
in this ſingle Combat, and with his Conduct the whole 
day, ſet up his Statue in Braſs at Delpbi, in the Poſture 


| in which he kill'd the Tyrant. The Report goes, that 


at the Nemæan Games, a little after the Victory, Phi- 
lopeemen being then General the ſecond time, and at 
leiſure by reaſon of the Solemnity, firſt ſhew'd the 
Grecians his Army, drawn up as if they were to fight, 
with all the Motions occurring in a Battle perform'd 
with wonderful Order, Strength, and Activity. After 
which he went into the Theatre, while the Muſicians 
were ſinging for the Prize, waited on by Gentlemen in 
their Coats of Mail, all handſom Men and in the 
flower of their Age, and all carrying a great reſpect to 
their General; yet breathing out a noble Confidence in 
themſel ves, rais d by ſucceſs in many glorious Encoun- 
41 ters. 
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ters, At their coming in, by chance one Pilades, à 
Muſician, with a Voice well ſuited to the lofty Stile of 
the Poet, was ſinging this Verſe out of the Perſians of 
Timotheus, 5 e, nee i 
Under his Conduct Greece was free and greats 


The whole Theatre preſently caft their Eyes on Philo- 
„ and fell a clapping with wonderful Joy, ra- 
viſh'd with Hopes to recover again their former Fame, 
and already believing themſelves inſpired with a Great- 
neſs of Spirit little ſhort of their ancient Virtue, - 
Now it was with the Achzans, as with young Horſes, 


which go quietly with their uſual Riders, but boggle 


and grow unruly under Strangers. The Soldiers, when 
any hot Service was towards, and Phbilopæmen not at 
their Head, grew dejected, and look'd about for him, 
but if He once appear'd, came preſently to themſelves, 
and recover'd their Confidence and Courage, Of which 
their very Enemies being ſenſible, they could not en- 
dure to look Him in the Face: but, as appear'd in ſe- 
veral Occaſions, were frighted with his very Name. 
Philip King of Macedon, thinking to terrify the 
Mcbeans into Subjection again, if he could rid his hands 
of Pbilopœmen, employed Some privately to aſſaſſinate 
him. But the Treachery coming to light, he became 
infamous, and mortally hated through all Greece. The 
Breotians beſieging Megara, and ready to earry the 
Ton by Storm, upon a groundleſs Rumour, that Phi- 
- Poparmen was at hand with ſuccour, run away, and left 
their ſcaling Ladders already faftned to the Walls, Na- 


it, (who became Tyrant of Lacedæmon after the Death | 


of Machanidas) had ſurpriz d Maſſene at a time when 
Philopemen was out of Command, He try'd to per- 
ſuade Lyſippus, then General of the Acbæans, to ſuc- 
tour Meſſene : But not prevailing with him, becauſe he 
aid the Enemy being now within, the Place was irre- 
coverably loft, he reſolv'd to go Himſelfy without Or- 
der or Commiſſion, but follow 'd by his own Citizens, 

1 Who 
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who went all with him as their General by Commiſſion © 
from Nature, which has decreed that He ſhould be 
obey' d, who is fitteſt to command. Nabis, hearing of 
his coming, tho' his Army lay quarter'd within the 
Town, thought it not convenient for him to ſtay; but 
ſtealing out of the fartheſt Gate with his Men, march'd 
away with all the ſpeed he could, thinking himſelf a 
happy Man if he could get off with ſafety, And he 
did eſcape, but Meſſene was reſcued, | 

All hitherto makes for the Praiſe and Honour of 
Philspoemen, But when, at the requeſt of the Co 
nians, he return'd again into Crete to command for 
them, at a time when his own Country was diſtreſſed 
by Nabis, he was taxed either of Cowardiſe, in ſhun-. - 
ning to fight a dangerous Enemy, or elſe of an unſea- 
ſonable Vanity in courting the Praiſe of Foreigners at 
ſuch a time. For the Megalopolitans were then ſa 


. preſs'd, that the Enemy being Maſter of the Field, and 


encamping almoſt at their Gates, they were forc'd to 
keep themſelves within their Walls, and ſow their very 
Streets with Corn for food, And he flying from a War 
at home, and commanding in chief in a foreign Nation, 
furniſh'd his IIl-willers with matter enough for their 
Reproaches. Some ſaid he took the Offer of the Ger- 
* becauſe the Acbæans choſe other Generals, and 
eft Him but a private Man, for he could not endure to 
fit ſtill, but looking upon War, and commanding in it, 
as his great Buſineſs, always coveted to be employ'd.. 
And This agrees with what he once ſaid ſmartly of 
King Ptolemy, Somebody was praifing him for keeping 
his Army and Himſelf in perpetual Exerciſe : And vbar 


8 Praiſe, reply'd Philopemen, is it for a King of bis 


Tears, to be always preparing, and never performing? 
However, the Megalopolitans thinking themſelves be- 
tray d, took it ſo ill, that they were about to baniſh 
him. But the Acbæans daſh'd that deſign, by ſending 


their Prætor Ariſtenetus to Megalopolis, who, tho' he 
were at difference with Plulopœmen about Affairs of the 
Commonwealth, yet would not ſuffer him to be ba- 


_ niſh'd, 


A a 3 


- Hiſh'd, Philopremen being upon this account out of 
Favour with his Citizens, drew off divers .of the little 
neighbouring Places from obeying them, putting it in 
their Heads to ſay, that from the beginning they were 
not ſubje& to their Taxes, or Laws, or any way under 


their Command. In theſe Pretences he openly took 


their part, and at the ſame time fomented Seditions in 
the City againſt the Ach@ans, But theſe things hap- 
n'd a while after, 2 | a 
While he ftaid in Crete, in the Service of the Gorty- 
nians, he made War not like a Peloponneſian or Arca- 


dtian, fairly in the open Field, but fought with them at 


' their own Weapons, and turning their Stratagems and 
Tricks againſt Themſelves, ſoon made them ſee that 
they were only good at low Craft, and were but Chil- 
dren to an experienc'd Soldier. Having manag'd it then 
with great Bravery, and great Reputation to Himſelf, 
he return'd into Peloponneſus, where he found Philip 
beaten by T. Quintius, and Nabis at War both with 
the Romans and Acheans, He was preſently choſen 
General againſt Nabis, but venturing to fight by Sea, 
ſeem'd to have ſplit upon the ſame Rock with Epami- 
nondas, and by a Succeſs very different from the general 
Expectation, and his own Fame, loſt much of his for- 
mer Reputation. But for Epaminondas, Some report 
he was backward by deſign, to diſguſt his Countrymen 
with the Sea, left of good Soldiers, they ſhould by little 
and little turn, as Plato ſays, ill Mariners: And there- 
fore return'd from Afia and the Iſlands, without doing. 
any thing to the purpoſe, » Whereas Philopemen think- 
ing his Skill in Land-ſervice would prevail likewiſe at 
Sea, only learnt what a Share Experience has in making 
our Courage ſucceſsful, and how much it impotts in 
the Management of things to be accuſtomed to them : 
For He was not only put to the worſt in the Fight for 
want of Skill; .but having rigg'd up an old Ship, which 
had been a famous Veſſel forty Years before, and ſhipp'd 
his Citizens in her, ſhe foundring, he had like* to have 
Joſt them All. But then finding. the Enemy, as 2 
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had been driven out of the Sea, had, in contempt of 
him, beſieged Gytheon, he preſently ſet ſail again, and 
taking them unexpectedly, diſpers'd, and careleſs after 
the Victory, landed in the Night, burnt their Camp, 
and kill'd a great Number of t gem. 

A few Days after, as he was marching thro* rough 
and narrow Paſſages, Nabis came ſuddenly upon him. 
The Acbæans were diſmay'd, and in fo ftrait a Place, the 
Paſſage from which was ſhut up by the Enemy, deſpair'd 
to get off with Safety. Philopemen made a little halt, 
and when he had view'd the Ground, made it appear, 
that the greateſt thing in War is Skill in drawing up an 
Army. For by advancing only a few Paces, and with- 


* 


out any Confuſion or Trouble, altering his Order ac- 


cording to the Nature of the Place, he preſently took 
away all Apprehenſions from his Men, and then charg- 
ing, put the Enemy to flight, But when he ſaw they 
fled not towards the City, but diſpers'd every Man a 
different way all over the Field, which for Wood and 


Hills, Brooks and Ditches was not paſſable for Horſe, 


he founded a Retreat, and encamped by broad Day- 
light. Then foreſeeing the Enemy would endeavour to 
ſteal ſcatteringly into the City in the dark, he- poſted 
ſtrong Parties of the Achæans all along the Banks and 
Hillocks near the Walls. Many of Nabis's Men fell 
into their Hands; for returning not in a Body, but as 
the chance of Flight had diſpos'd of every one, they 


| were caught like Birds, ere they could enter into the 


Town, 


For theſe things he was wonderfully loved and 
eſteem'd by the Erecians, who in their Theatres loaded 
him with Honours, but thoſe got him the ſecret IIl- 
will of Titus Flaminius, a Man covetouſly ambitious of 
Glory, For He thought it but reaſonable a Conful of 
Rome ſhould be otherwiſe eſteem'd by the Acheans, 
than a Gentleman of Arcadia; eſpecially ſeeing there 
was no Compariſon between what He, and what Philo- 
— had done for them. For He by one . 
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tion had reſtored all that part of Greece, as had been 


under Philip and the Macedonians, to liberty, After 


This Titus made Peace with Nabis, and Nabis was cir- 
cumvented and flain by the Ætolians. Things being 
then in Confuſion at Sparta, Pbilopœmen lay d hold on 
that Occaſion, and coming upon them with his Army, 
ar, *till he brought the whole City over to the 
Acheans, As it was no ſmall matter for Sparta to be- 
come a Member of Acbaia, this Action gained him in- 
finite Praiſe from the Acbæan, for ſtrengthning the 
Union by the Addition of ſo great and powerful a City, 
and not a little Good-will from the Nobility of Sparta 
itſelf, who hoped they had now procured a General 
who would defend their Freedom, 3 7 
Wherefore having made a hundred and twenty Silver 
Talents by Sale of the Houſe and Goods of Nabis, 
they decreed Him the Money, and to ſend Some in the 
Name of the City to preſent it. But here the Honeſty 
of Philopemen appear d, as it was, a real uncounter- 
Feited Virtue, There was not a Man amongſt them 
pu would undertake to mention the matter to him, 
ut every one excuſing himſelf, and ſhifting it off to 
his Fellow, they laid it at laſt on Timolaus, with whom 
Philopeemen had lodg'd at Sparta. Timolaus came to 
Megalopolis, and was entertain'd by Philopemen ; but 
Nruck into Admiration with his grave manner of Diſ- 
courſe, his thrifty and upright way of living, judg'd 


8 with Some by Perſuaſion, with Others by 
e 


Him not a Man to be tempted, and ſo, pretending other 


Buſineſs, return'd without a Word mention'd of the 
Preſent. He was ſent again, and did juſt as formerly, 
But the third time, with much ado and faltring in his 


Words, he acquainted Philopemen with, the Good-will 


of the City of Sparta to him. Philopemen hearkned 
to him obligingly and gladly, and then went himſelf to 


Sparta, where he advis'd them not to bribe good Men, 
and their Friends, of whoſe Virtue they might be ſure 


without Charge to themſelves ; but buy oft and AS 
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Ul Citizens, who were perpetually diſquieting the City 
with their ſeditious Speeches: in the Senate, or- to the 


People, For it. was better to bar Liberty of Speech in 


Enemies, than in Friends. Thus it appear d how much 
Philopemen was above Bribery. * 418 
Diopbanes being afterwards General of the Acbæans, 
and hearing the Lacedæmonians were bent on new Com- 
motions, reſolv'd to chaſtiſe them. They on the other 


fide being ſet upon War, embroil'd all Peloponneſus, 


Philopœmen did what he could to ſweeten Diophanes, 
and make him ſenfible, that as the Times went, while 
Antiochus and the Romans were diſputing their vaſt Pre- 
tenſions with mighty Armies in the Heart of Greece, it 
concerned a Man in his Employment to keep a watch- 
ful Eye over them, and diſſembling and putting up 
many Injuries to preſerve all quiet at home. Drophanes 
would not be ruled, but joined with Titus, and Both 
together falling into Laconia, marched directly to Sparta, 
Philopemen was ſo nettled, that he did an Action in 
itſelf not juftifiable, but which proceeded from a great 
and undaunted Spirit; for getting into the Town him- 
felf, He, a private Man as he was, kept out both the 
Conſul of Rome and General of Achaia, quieted the 
Diſorders in the City, and re-united it once again to the 
Acbæans. | 13 | 
Yet afterwards when he was General himſelf, upon 
ſome new Miſdemeanor of the Lacedæmonians, he 
brought back Thoſe who had been baniſh*d, and put, 
as Polybius writes, eighty, according to Ariſtocrates three 
hundred and fifty Citizens to death, raz'd the Walls, 
took away a good part of their Territory, and laid it 
to the Megalopolitans, forced out of the Country, and 
carried into Achaia, All who had been made free of 
Sparta by Tyrants, except three thouſand who would 


not ſubmit to Baniſhment, Thoſe he ſold for Slaves, 


and with the Money, as if to inſult over them, built 
a Porch at Megalopolis, Laſtly, unworthily trampling 
upon the Lacedæmonians in their Calamities, and even 
* EF | glutting 
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glutting his Hatred with a moſt cruel and inhuman Ac« 
tion, he aboliſh'd the Laws of Lycurgus, and forced 
them to educate their Children, and live after the man- 
ger of the Acbæans. For while they kept to the Diſ- 
cipline of Lycurgus, there was no pulling down their. 
baughty Spirits; but now their Calamities had given 
 Philopzmen opportunity to cut the Sinews of their 
Commonwe:lth aſunder, they were brought low, and 
grew tame and humble, Yet This laſted not long ; for. 
applying themſelves to the Romans, and getting their 
Conſent, they ſoon threw off their new Acbaian Faſhi- 
ens; and, as much as in ſo miſerable and depraved a 
Condition they could, re-eftabliſh'd their old Diſcipline, 

When the War betwixt Antiochus and the Romans 
broke out in Greece, Philopemen was a private Man 
At which time he repin'd grievouſly, when he ſaw An- 
tischus lay idle at Calcis, ſpending his time in unſeaſo- 
nable Courtſhips and Weddings, and his Men diſperſed 
in ſeveral Towns without Order or Commanders, and 
minding nothing but their Pleaſures. He uſed to tell 
the Romans that he envy'd their Victory; and that if 
he had had the Fortune to be then in Command, he 
would have ſurpris'd the Enemy, and cut all their 
'Throats at their Debauches. When Antigonus was over= 
come, the Romans preſſed harder upon Greece, and ſure 
rounded the Acbæant with their Power; the leading 
Men in the ſeveral Cities grew out-of heart, the great 


Strength of the whole Body inſenſibly vaniſh'd, and the 


rolling of Fortune began to ſettle on the Roman Baſis, 


Pbilopœmen in this Conjuncture carried himfelf like a 


good Pilot in a high Sea, Tometimes ſhifting Sail, and 
ſometimes yielding, but till ſteering ſteady; and omit- 
ting no Opportunity nor Eargeſtneſs to keep All wha 
were conſiderable, whether for Eloquence or Riches, 
faſt to the Defence of their common Liberty. 
Ariſtinætus 4 Megalopolitan of great Credit among 
the Acbæans, but — a Favourer of the Romans, 


ſaid one Day in the Senate, that the Romans, were not 
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to be diſpleaſed, or refuſed any thing, Philoparmen heard 
him with an impatient Silence: But at laſt not able ts 
hold longer, ſaid angerly to him, And auby in ſuch haſte, 
evretched Man, to behsld an End of Greeee ? Manlius, 
the Roman Conſul, after the Defeat of Antiochus, moved 
the Acbæant to reſtore the baniſh'd Lacedæmoniant to 
their Country, which Motion was ſeconded and ſup- 
ported by all the Intereſt of Titus. But Philopamen 
croſs'd it, not for any IIl-will to the Men, but becauſe 
they ſhould be behelden to Him and the Acheans, not 
to Titus and the Romans, For when he came to be 
Prætor himſelf, He reftored them. So impatient was 
his great Spirit of doing things by Command, and ſs 
prone his Nature to contend with Men in Power. 

Being now threeſcore and ten, and the eighth time 
General, he was in hope to pals in quiet, not only the 
Year of his Magiſtracy, but his remaining Life. For 
as Diſeaſes are weaker in weaker Bodies, the quarrel- 
ling Humour of the Grecrans abated much with their 
Power, But envious Fottune threw him down in the 
cloſe of his Life, like one who with unmatchable ſpeed 
runs over all the Race, and ſtumbles at the Goal. *Tis 
reported, that being in company where one was praiſed 
for a great Commander, he reply'd, there wvas no great 
account to be made of a Man, who had ſuffered himſelf 
to be taken alive by his Enemies. 

A few Days after, News came that Dinocrates a Meſ- 
ſenian, a particular Enemy to Philapœmen, and for his 
Wickedneſs and Villanies generally hated, had brought 
Mejſene to revolt from the Acheans, and was about to 
ſeize a little Place called Colonis. Philopemen lay then 
ſick of a Fever at Argos, Upon the News he haſted 
away, and reached Megalopolis, which was diſtant above 
four hundred Furlongs, in one Day, From thence he 
preſently drew out a choice Body of Horſe, conſiſting 
of the chiefeſt of the City, in the vigour of their Age 
and Mettle, and forward in the matter, both from their 


extraordinary Love to Philopemen, and from their 2 
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of Glory. As they marched towards Maſſene, they 
met with Dinocrates about Evander's Hill, charged and 
routed him. But five hundred freſh Men, who being 
left for.a Guard to the Country came late in, hapning 
to appear, the flying Enemy rally'd again about the 
Hills, - Pbilopœmen fearing to be incloſed, and ſolicitous 
for his Men, retreated over Ground extremely diſad- 
vantageous, bringing up the Rear in Perſon, As he 
often faced and ran upon the Enemy, he drew them all 
upon Himſelf; yet they only wheel'd about him and 
ſhouted, no Body daring to approach him. With care 
to ſave every fingle Man, he left his main Body ſo 
often, that at laſt He was left Himſelf alone among 
the thickeſt of his Enemies, Yet even then None durſt 
come up to him, but being pelted at a diftance, and 
driven to ſtony ſteep Places, he was fain with much 
ſpurring to wind up and down as he was able: His Age 
was no hindrance to him, for with perpetual Exerciſe it 
was both ſtrong and active. But being weakned with 
Sickneſs, and tired with his long Journey, his Horſe 
ſtumbling, threw-him, encumber'd with his Arms, and 
faint, upon a hard and rugged piece of Ground, His 


Head being grievouſly bruiſed with the Fall; he lay a 


white ſpeechleſs, ſo that the Enemy thinking him dead 
began to turn and ſtrip him. But when they ſaw him 
lift up. his Head, and open his Eyes, they threw them- 
ſelves in crouds upon him, bound his Hands behind him, 
and carry'd him; off with all the provoking Scorn and 
opprobrieus Language of infulting Inſolence ; -Himy TI 
ſay, who had never ſo much as dream'd of being led in 
triumph by Dincerates, ou ox | 

The Maſenians, wonderfully puffed up, with the 
News, thronged in Swarms. to the. City Gates, But 


when they faw Philopemen in a Poſture ſo unſuitable to 
the Glory: of his great Actions and famous Victories, o 
moſt of them ſtruck with Grief, and curſing the de- 
ceitful Vanity of human Fortune, fell a weeping with. 


Compaſſion, Tier Tears by birt and lil nf 
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| kind Words, and *twas almoſt in every Body's Mouth, 
that they/ ought to' remember what he had. done for 
Them and the Common Liberty, which, by driving 
away Nabis, he had. preſerved. Some few, to make 
their Court to Dinocrazes, were for tormenting, and 
putting him to Death, as a dangerous and jrreconcile- 
able Enemy; that if once he got looſe, Dinocrates wag 
loſt, who had taken him Priſoner, and uſed him baſely. 
They put him at laſt into a Dungeon under ground, 
which they called The Treaſury, a place into which there 
0 comes no Air, nor Light from abroad; and which hay- 
g ing no Doors, is cloſed with a great Stone, which rol- 
10 ling to the entrance, they fix d, and placing a Guard 


a abeut it, left him. In the mean time Phrlopemen's 
ch | Soldiers recovering themſelves after their Flight, and 
6 fearing he was dead when he appeared no where, made 
&* | a Stand, calling him with loud Cries, and reproaching 
1 th one another with their unworthy and "Wei Eſca ez 
« and betraying their General, who to preſerve Their 
na || Lives had loſt his Own. Then they fell to ſearching 
His curiouſly every where, till hearing at laſt he was taken, 

f they ſent away Meſſengers round about with the News. 
ay 14 | The Acheans reſented the Misfortune deeply, and de- 
de creed to ſend and demand Him, and in the mean time 
him drew their Army together for his Reſcue. _ | „ 

f While theſe things paſs'd in Acbaia, Dinocrates fear» 
him, ing Delays would fave Philopemen, reſolved to be be- 
n and J fore-hand with the Acheans ; wherefore as ſoon as 
im 7 | Night had diſpers'd the Multitude, he ſent in the Exe- 
led in ¶ cutioner with Poiſon, and ordered him not to ſtir from 

him ' till he had taken it. Philopœmen was then laid 
h the down, wrapt up in his Cloke, not ſleeping, but op- 
preſs*d with Grief and Trouble. But ſeeing Light, and 
a Man with Poiſon by him, he ſtruggled to fit up, and 
aking the Cup, ask*d the Executioner if he heard 
hing of the Horſemen, particularly Lycortas * The 
Fellow anſwering, that the moſt Part had got off ſafe; 

e nodded, and looking 22 upon him, 775 —_ | 
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fays he, that we are not every way unfortunate, ' And 
without a Word more, drank. it off, and laid him down 
again, His Weakneſs ſtruggling. but little. with the 
Poiſon, it diſpatch'd him preſently... 

The News of his Death fill'd all thats with Grief 
and Lamentation. The Youth, with ſome. of the 
Chief of the ſeveral Cities, met at Megalopolis, with 
a Reſolution, to take Revenge without delay. They 
choſe Lycortas General, and falling upon the Maſſeni- 
ans, put all to Fire and Sword, till the City by com- 


mon conſent yielded. Dinocrates, with as many as had 
voted for his Death, prevented their Revenge, and kill'd 
1 ande Thoſe who would yore had him tor- 


mented, Lycortas put in Chains. They burnt his Body, 
and put. 1 7 Aſhes into an Urn, and then marched 
homeward, not in a diſordered hurry, but with a kind 
of ſolemn Pomp, half Triumph, fF uneral, Crowns 
of Victory on their Heads, and Tears in their Eyes, 


their Captive Enemies in Fetters by them. Polybius, 


the General's Son, carried the Urn, . whereof there was 
Hardly any thing to be ſeen but Garlands and Ribbons, 
The chief of the Achears marched, near to Polybius, 
The Soldiers follow d, bravely - arm'd and mounted, 
with Looks neither altogether ſad as in Mourning, nor 
Jofty as in Victory. The People from all Towns and 
Villages in their way, flock' d out to meet him, as at 
His return from Conqueſt, and ſaluting and touching the 


Urn, fell in with the Company, and follow'd on to 


Megalopolit. Where when the old Men, the Women 


and Children were mingled with the reſt, the whole 
City was fil'd with Sighs, Complaints and Cries, look- 


ing upon the loſs of Philopemen as the loſs. of their 
Greatneſs, and on Thernſelves as no lenger Chief-among 
the Achzans, So he was honourably buried according 


to his Worth, and the Priſoners put to death, by Rt 
Konig them about the Tiace, whery lis Monument was 
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Many Statues were ſet up, and many Honours de- 
creed him by the ſeveral Cities; all which a certain Ro- 
man, who after the Deſtruction of Corinth proſecuted 


him, as if he had been alive, for an Enemy to- the Ro- 
mans, would have remov'd. The buſineſs made a Noiſe, 
and Polybius fully refuted the Slanderer. So that neither 
Mummius nor his Lieutenants wbuld ſuffer the honourable 
Monuments of ſo great a Man to be defaced, though he 


had often croſs'd both Titus and Manlius. They diſtin- 


guiſh's well, in my Opinion, and as became Honeſt 
Men, betwixt Intereſt and Virtue, Honeſt and Profita- 
ble, when they thought Thanks and Reward due to 
Him who does a Benefit, from Him who receives it, and 


Honour never to be deny'd by. the Good to the Good, 
And Io much concerning Pbilapæmen. 
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us Suintius Flaminius (whom we pitch 
upon for a Parallel to Philoparmen) what 
He was as to his outward appearance, They 
who are led with a Curioſity that way, may 
0.85 © ſee in his Brazen Statue, which ſtands in 
Rome next that of the Great Apollo, brought from Car- 
thage, oppoſite to the Circus Maximus, with a Greek In- 
ſcription upbn it. But for the Temper of his Mind, it 
is ſaid to have been extremely warm, both in his expreſ- 
fions of Anger or Eſteem, but not to an equal pitch or 
continuance in both; for when he came to Punifhing, 
his Anger was ſoon over, and the Puniſhment light. 
But whatever Courteſy or good Turn he ſet about, he 
went thro? with it. So civil, ſo obliging was he always 
to them on whom he poured his Favours, as if They, 
not he, had been the BenefaQtors. He practiſed as 
much Obſervance, and Care towards all that had taſted 
of his Beneficence, as if in Them had been lodg'd his 
choiceſt Treaſures: But being ever thirſty after Honour, 

jf any things of a great and extraordinary Nature were to 
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de done, he choſe to owe only to himſelf the-Glory of | 4 
ſuch Actions, and therefore took more pleaſure in * - 
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that needed, than in Thoſe that were capable of con- 
ferring .Courteſies ; looking on the former as proper 
Objects for his Virtue, and on the latter as his Compe- 
titors in Glory. $1 F . 

RKoame had then many and ſharp Conteſts abroad; and 
her Youth betaking themſelves early to the Wars, learn'd 
betimes the Art of Commanding, when Flaminius, hav- 
ing paſs'd through the Rudiments of Soldiery began his 
firſt Charge in the War againſt Hannibal, as Comman- 
der of a thouſand Foot under Marcellus the then Conſul, 
Marcellus indeed, falling into an Ambuſcade, was cut 
off. But Titus getting the Governorſhip as well of Ta- 
rentum (then re- taken a ſecond time) as of the Country 
about it, grew no leſs famous for his Admiration of 
uſtice, than for his Military Skill. This occaſioned 
im to be appointed Chieftain and Leader of thoſe two 
Colonies which were ſent into the Cities of Nænia and 
Cofſa 5 which fill'd him with loftier Thoughts, and 
made him ſtep over thoſe previous Honours which ſuch 
young Candidates uſe to paſs through of Tribune, Prætor, 
and ZEdile, and level his firſt aim at the Conſulſhip. 
3 therefore theſe Colonies, and all that Intereſt 
ready at his Devotion, without more ado, he ſtands for 
it: But the Tribunes of the People, Fulvius and Man- 
lius, and their Party, ſtrongly oppos' d him; alledging 
how undecent a thing, how ill a Precedent it was, that 
a Man of ſuch raw Years, one who was yet, as twere, 
untrain'd, never initiated in the firſt ſacred Rites and 
Myſteries of Government, ſhou'd, in contempt and o 
poſition of their Laws, intrude and force himſelf into th 
Sovereignty. . .. Of an Ht Logs 
However, the Sehate remitted it to the Peoples choice 
and ſuffrage, who) elected Him (though not then ar- 
rived at his thirtieth Year) and Sextus, Alius Conſuls. 
The War againſt Philip and the Macedonians fell to 
Titus by Lot; and ſurely ſome kind Genius, prepitious 
at that time to the Roman Affairs, had à hand in the 
drawing it: For the Macedonians were not Men of that 
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them, who would always be upon the point of foree and 
dry blows, but were rather reducible by perſuaſion and 
genes uſage, It is true that the Kingdom of Macedon 

urniſh'd Supplies enough to Philip, to enable him tb 
adventure on A ſingle Battle with the Romans; but to 
maintain a long and lingring War, he muſt call in Aid 
From Greece.z. from Greece muſt he recruit his ſtrength; 
from, Greece repleniſh his ſtores z from thence muſt he 
borrow his ſtrong holds and retreating places; and, in a 
word, all the Materials of War muſt the Macedonian 
Army fetch, from thence, Unleſs therefore that the 
_ Grecians could be taken off from ſiding with Philip, 
this War with him muſt not expect its deciſion from a 
ſingle Battle. Now Greece (who had not hitherto held 
much Correſponderice with the Romans, and did - but 


then begin to. concern itſelf with their Affairs) would 


not ſo ſoon have embraced a Foreign Authority inſtead of 
the Governors ſhe had been inut*d to, had not the Ro- 
mas Conſul been of a ſweet and winning Nature, one 
who worked rather by fair means than force; of a moſt 
inſinuating addreſs in all Applications of himſelf to 
Others, and no lefs eaſy, courteous, and open to all 
Addreſſes of others to Him; but above all, one who had 
a conſtant Eye to . Juſtice. But the after account of 
his Actions will beſt illuſtrate him as to theſe Particulars, 

Titus finding that 'as well itius, as Publius, who 


had been his Predeceffors in that Command, had not 


Year, as they did, at home, in Oſtentation of their 
new-gotten H and in the Adminiftration of Civil 


Affairs; a | 
themſelves to the Army, a meer artifice to eke out their 
Dignity and Government a Year longer; acting the Con- 
ful in-theFirft und the General in the Latter, But Tr. 
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tus was withal infinitely defirous to employ his Authority 


with effect upon the War; which made him ſlight thoſe 
Home Honours and Prerogatives, Requeſting therefore 
of the Senate, that his Brother Lucius might go Admiral 
of the Navy, and taking with him three thouſand gal- 
lant and ſtout Men, which he drew out of Thoſe who, 
under Scipio, had defeated Aſdrubal in Tberia, and Han- 
nibal in Africu, he got ſafe into Epirus; and finding 
Publius encamp'd with his Army over-againſt Philip, 
who had long made good the Paſs over the River Apſus, 
and the Straits there; Publius not having been able, for 
the natural ſtrength of the Place, to effect any thing up- 
on him: Titus therefore takes upon him the Conduct of 
the Army, and having diſmiſſed Publius, begins with 
inquiring into the Nature of the Country. 

The Country is no leſs inacceſſible and impregnable 
than the craggy Rocks of Tempe, but falls ſhort of that 
govdly Ornament of Trees, that verdant Proſpect of the 
Woods; it lacks' Tempe's pleaſant Fields and Walks at 
the foot of it; for the Apſus (falling from thoſe great 
and lofty Mountains, which, ſtanding as a mighty Bank 
on each fide the River, 'make a deep and large Channel 
in the midſt) is not unlike the Civer Peneus, either for 
the ſwiftneſs of its Current, or the manner of it; for it 
ſwells over, and covers the foot of thoſe Hills, inſo- 
much, that there*s left only a cragged narrow Path, not 
eafily paſſable at any time for an Army; but not at all 
when guarded by the Enemy. There were Some, there- 
fore, who would fain have had Titus fetch a Compaſs 
through Daſſaretis, along the River Lyras, which was u 
paſſable and” eaſy Traft, But He fearing if he ſhould 
engage himſelf too far from the Sea, into barren and 
untill'd Countries, and Philip ſhould decline fighting, 

e might, through want of Proviſions, be conſtrain' d 
to march back again to the Sea- ſide without effecting 
any thing, as his Predeceſſor had done before him; This 

but him upon a Reſolution of forcing his way over the 

ountains. But Philip having poſſeſs'd himſelf of them 
with his Army, ſhower'd down his Darts and 3 
Wn rom 
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from all parts about the Romans Ears. Sharp were the 
Skirmiſhes, and Many fell wounded and ſlain on both 
 fides, and ſmall appearance there was of thus ending the 
War. When ſome of the Men, who fed their Cattle 
. thereabouts, came to Titus with a Diſcovery, that there 
was a round-about Way, which the Enemy neglected 
to guard; through which they undertook to conduct his 
Army, and to bring them within three Days at fartheſt 
to the top of the Hills: and to gain the ſurer Credit with 
him, they alledged that Charops of Machara was not 
only privy unto, but would make good all they had 
promiſed. (This Charops was at that time Prince of 
Epirus, and a Well-willer to the Romans, and one that 
gave them aſſiſtance, but under - hand, for fear of Philip.) 
Titus, crediting the Intelligence, ſent away a Captain 
with four "thouſand Foot and three hundred Horſe : 
Theſe Herdſmen were their Guides, but kept in Bonds. 
In the Day-time they lay ftill under the Covert of the 
hollow and woody Places, but in the Night they march'd 
by Moon-light (for the Moon was then at full.) Titus 
having detach'd off this Party, lay till afterwards with 
his main Body, unleſs it were that he ſometimes gall'd 
and incommoded the Enemy's Camp, by ſhooting up 
amongſt them. 8 | B my 
But when the Day arrived, on which Thoſe who ftole 
round were expected upon the Top of the Hill, he drew 
up his Forces early into Battalia, as well the light-arm'd 
as the heavy, and dividing them into three parts, Himſelf - 
Jed the Van, marching his Men along the Bank, up the 
narroweſt point of thoſe Straits, darted at by the Mace- 
donians, and engaging amidſt thoſe Rocks hand to hand 
with all his Aſſailants. Whilſt the other two Squadrons, 
on either fide of him, with a tranſcendent Alacrity and 
Courage, clinging to the Rocks, as if they had grown 
to them, contended all they could to come to Action. 
But when the Sun was up, a thin Smoke diſcovered it- 
ſelf riſing afar off, (like Miſts that uſually hang: upon 
the Hills,) but unperceiv'd by the Enemy, becauſe it 
was behind them, (for it came from the Troops who 
| | e had 
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had already gain'd the Tops of the Hills) and the Re- 
mans as yet under a Doubt and Suſpence in the Toil and 
Difficulty they were in, conſtrued their Hopes according 
to their Deſires, But as it grew thicker and thicker, 
ſpreading Darkneſs over the Air, and mounting to a 
— oy no longer doubted but it was the 
iery-fignal of their Companions, whereupon they gave 
2 mighty Shout, and climbing up ſtoutly and coura- 
geouſly, they drave the Enemy into the moſt cra 
places; in the interim Thoſe behind the Enemy echo 
back their Acclamations from the top of the Mountain. 
Quickly then did the Macedonians fly with all the Heels 
they could make; there fell not more than two thouſand 
of them, for the difficulties of the Place allowed not a 
long and cloſe Purſuit. But the Romans pillaged their 
Camp, ſeiz'd upon their Wealth and Slaves, and becom- 
ing abſolute Mafters of thoſe Straits, travers'd over all 
Epirus; but with ſuch Order and Diſcipline, with ſuch 
Temperance and Moderation, that though they were 
far from the Sea, at a great diftance from their Veſlels, 
and ſtinted of their Monthly allowance of Corn, and 
the like Provifions, and wanting the Opportunities of 
Markets to furniſh themſelves from ; yet plunder'd 2 
not the Country, which had Proviſions enough of al 
forts in it. For Titus receiving Intelligence that Philip 
rather fled than march'd through Theſſaly, that he forc'd 
the Inhabitants from the Towns to take ſhelter in the 
Mountains, that the Towns themſelves he burnt down, 
that a great part of their Goods, which for the Quantity 
or Cumberſomneſs of them they could not carry with 
them, was given as Plunder to his Troops; inſo- 
much that the whole Country in a manner was quitted 
to the Roman Army : He therefore was very deſirous, 
and intreated his Soldiers, that they would conſider it as 
their own, and ſpare a Country, they themſelves were 
to poſſeſs ; and indeed they quickly perceived by the 
Event, what Benefit they derived from that Orderlineſs. 
For they no ſooner ſet Foot in Theſſaly, but the Cities 
ſurrender to him; and the Grecians, within the 25 
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did perfectly long for, and were quite tranſported with a 
Zeal of committing themſelves into the hands of Titus, 
The :4cb#ans not only broke their League with Philip, 
bur, at the ſame time, voted to join with the Romans 
in actual Arms againſt him. As for the Opuntines ; the 
Atolians (who tho? they then acted with a mighty For- 
wardneſs and Valour in Confederacy with the Romans) 
did ſtrongly ' ſolicit Them to put their City under Their 
Protection, but they embrac'd not the Propoſition ;- but 
ſending for Titus, they intruſted and committed them- 
ſelves to Him. ro ni Set 3 ie : 
It is reported of Pyrrbus, that when at the firſt from 
an adjacent Hill or Watch-Tower,' which gave him a 


full Proſpe& of the Roman Army, he deſcry'd them ſo 


orderly drawn up, he ſhould openly declare, he eſpied 
ce no Barbarity in the Barbarians Ranks, All that came 
near Titus, could not chooſe but ſay as much of him, 
at their firſt view: For they who had been told by the 
Maredonians of an Invader at the Head of a Barbarian 
Army, carrying every where Slavery and Deſtruction on 
his Sword's Point; when in lieu of ſuch an one, they 


meet a Man, in the Flower of his Age, of a graceful 
Aſpect, and full of Humanity, a Grecian in his Voice 


and Language, and a Lover of true Honour, they were 
moſt wonderfully pleas'd and ſatisfied in him; and when 
they left him, they fill'd the Cities and all Places where 
they came with a Value and Eſteem for him; as reck- 


oning they had now got a Leader to Liberty. And when 


afterwards Philip pretended he would condeſcend to 
Terms of Peace, Titus came, and made a Tender to him 
of Peace and Friendſhip, upen Condition that the Gre- 
cians | be left to-their own Laws and Liberties, and that 
he withdrew his Garriſons. This he refaſed to comply 
with. But now after theſe eaſy Propoſals, the gene- 
Tal Vogue of All, even of the Favourers and Partiſans of 
'Philip, was, that the Romans came not to fight againſt, 
but for the Grecians, and againſt the Macedonians,. As 
for the reſt of Greece, All clos'd with him in a yielding 
peaceable way. e ie eee 
* | As 
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i As he march'd into 1 æotia, without committing the 
. leaft Act of Hoſtility, Nobility and chief Men of 
Þ, Thebes came out of their City to meet him. Theſe 
ns Thebans, by the Influence of Bracbyllelis and his Fac- 
he tion, favour'd the Macedonian State, but however com- | 
r- plimented and paid their Honour and Deference to Ti= . | 
s) tus; for they were, yet, at Amity with both Parties. | 
eir Titus received them in the moſt obliging and courteous 
ut manner, but kept going gently on, queſtioning and in- 
n- || quiring of them, and ſometimes entertaining them with 
L Narratives, amuſing them on purpoſe that ſuch of his 
m Soldiers as were behind might come up with bim. 
A Thus paſling eaſily on, He and the Thebans came toge- 
ſo ther into their City, not much to their Satisfaction: 
ed But to deny him entrance they durſt not, for a good | 
1 2 competent number of his Men followed him in. Titus 
m, ſtil] proceeded by way of Addreſs to them, as if he had 
he not had the City at his Mercy, and perſuaded them to 
an declare for the Romans. King Attalus joined with him 
on in the ſame Requeſts, preſſing the Thebans ſo to do. 
ey But Attalus being ambitious to give Titus a Specimen 
ful of his Rhetorical Faculty. beyond what, it ſeems, his 
ice Age could bear, a Dizzineſs or Flux of Rheum ſurpriſ- 
ere ing him in the midſt of his Speech, he ſwooned away, 
en and, being not long after conveyed - by Ship into Aſia, 
ere died there. As for the Beotians, they ſided with the 
K- Romans. Fo Gong ©” otro as F 7 3618 
en But now when Philip ſent an Embaſly to Rome, Tr- 
to tus diſpatch'd away Agents on His part too, to ſolicit 


um the Senate to decree him a Continuance in his Com- 
re- mand, if they did ſo to the War; or if they deter- 
hat min'd an End to That, that He might have the Ho- 
fly nour of ſtriking up the Peace, For having a great Itch 
ne- after Glory, his Fear was, that if another General were 
s of commiſſion'd to carry on the War, the Honour even of 
inf what was paſt would be loſt to him; but his Friends 
As tranſacted matters ſo well on his behalf, that Pbi/ip 
ding could obtain none of his Demands, and the Manage- 

; ment 
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ment of the War was continued in Flaminius's Hands. 
He no ſooner received the Senate's Determination in 
this point, and the Ratification of his Authority; but, 
big with Hopes, he marched directly into Tbeſſaly, to 
engage Philip. His Army conſiſted of twenty fix thou- 
ſand Men: Whereof the Ætoeliant furniſhed fix thou- 
ſand of the Foot, and four hundred of the Horſe. The 
Forces of Philip were much about the ſame Number. 
In this Eagerneſs to encounter they advanced each 
againſt the other, till Both drew near unto Scotuſa, 
where they reſolv'd to hazard a Battle. The Vicinity 
of two ſuch Puiſſant Armies had not the Effect that 
might have been eaſily ſuppoſed, to ſtrike into the 
Generals a mutual Terror of each other, but rather 
inſpir d them with Ardor and Ambition; on the Ro- 
mans part to be the Conquerors of Macedon 3 a Name 
which was Famous and Formidable amongft them for 
Strength and Valour, on the ſcore of Alexander's Gran- 
deur : Whilſt the Macedonians on the other hand, 
eſteeming the Romans as much more formidable Ene- 
mies than the Perſians, hoped, if Victory ſtood on their 
fide, to make the Name of Pbilip ſhine brighter in the 
Annals of Fame than That of Alexander. Titus there- 
fore preſſed and incited his Soldiers to play the part of 
Valiant and Daring Men, for that they were now to 
enter the Liſts upon the moſt glorious Theatre of the 
World, Greece, and with Champions, that ſtand in 


Competition with the Foremoſt for Valour. Philip, on. 
the other ſide, began an Harangue to his Men, as is 


uſual to do juſt before an Engagement, to whet and 
call up their Courage: And in order to his being the 
better heard (whether it were merely accidental; or out 
of an unſeaſonable haſte, not obſerving what he did;) 


be mounted upon an Eminence without their Camp, 


which prov'd indeed a Burying-place. Philip himſelf 


was not a little _concern'd for the ſtrange Damp and 


Deſpondency that ſeiz d his Army at the Unluckineſs 
of the Omen, inſomuch that all that day he kept in his 
| Camp, 
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Camp, and declined fighting. But on the morrow, 
as Day came on, after a ſlaby wet Night, the Clouds 
changing into a Miſt, fill'd all the Plain with a mighty 


Darkneſs; and à foggy thick Air deſeending, by that f 


time it was full Day, from the adjacent Mountains be- 
twixt the two Camps, cover'd their Stations from each 

other's view: Whereupon the Parties ſent out on either 

ſide, Some for an Ambuſcade, Some for Diſcovery, 
falling in upon one another, quickly after they were 
thus detach'd from their main Bodies, began the Fight 
at the narrow Paſſage, called Cynocephale (that is Dogs 
Heads, which are ſharp tops of Hills that ſtand thick 
and cloſe to one another, and have gained the Name 
from the likeneſs of their Shape to a Dog's Head.) 
Now many turns and changes hapning, as may well be 
expected in ſuch uneven Paſſages, ſometimes hot in the 
purſuit, and ſometimes the ſame Party flying as faſt ; 
each General commanded out Succours and Recruits 
from their Camp, as they ſaw their own preſſed or giv- 
ing ground, till at length the Heavens clearing up, let 
them into a. faiter Proſpe& of all that paſſed ; upon 
which the whole Armies became engaged. Philip who 
was in the Right Wing, from the advantage of the 
hanging Ground which he had, pour'd down his Forces 
upon the Romans with ſuch briskneſs, that the ftouteſt 
of them could not ſtand the roughneſs of the Shock, 
nor bear up againſt the preſſure of ſuch cloſe-compaRted 
Files. But the Left Wing being, by reaſon of the 
hillineſs of the Place, more ſhatter*d and broken, Titus 
obſerving it, and cheriſhing little or no hopes on that 
fide where his Own gave Ground, made in all haſte to 
the Other, and there charged in upon the Macedonians, 
ho in regard of the Inequality and Roughneſs of the 
puntry, could not keep their Body intire, nor line 
heir Ranks to any great Depth (which is the -principal 
Point of their Strength) but were forced to fight Man 
or Man, under heavy and unwieldy Armour: For the 
Macedonian Phalanx is of an unconquerable Strength, 
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whilſt tis embody'd into One as it were, and kept lock'd 
together, Target to Target, All is in a piece; but, if 
once broken, every ſingle Soldier that compoſed it, loſes 
of his own private Strength; the Nature of their Ar- 
mour is ſuch; and beſides, each of them is ſtrong, ra- 
ther, as among the reſt he makes a part of the Whole, 
than in his fingle Perſon, When Theſe were routed, 
Some gave chace to the Fliers, Others charg'd Thoſe: 
Macedonians in the Flanks who were ſtill fighting; ſo 
that the conquering Wing was quickly ſhatter'd, put to 
flight, and threw down their Arms. There were then 
Alain no leſs than eight thouſand, and about ſive thou- 
and were taken Priſoners, The /Z:olians were the 
main occaſion that Philip himſelf got ſafe off, For 
whilft the Romans were yet in purſuit, Theſe fell to ra- 
vaging and plundering the Camp to that degree, that 
when the Others return'd they found no Booty in it. 
This bred at firſt hard Words, Quarrels and Miſunder- 
ſtandings betwixt them. But ever after they gall'd 
Titus'more in aſcribing the Victory to Themſelves, and 
prepoſſeſſing the Grecrans with Reports on their 'own 
behalf; inſomuch that their Poets, and the Vulgar ſort 


In the Ballads and Songs that were ſung or written of 


this Action, fill rank'd the Z7oHfavs foremoſt : But 
the Verſes that were moſt in every mou $ Mouth 
were theſe; 


FWirbout a Tear, without a Seb, 
Without a Monument or Grave, 
Here, Paſſenger, thou mayſt defery 
On pe wwe thrice ten thou ſand lie; 
Alas ! no Burial eve could have. 


LEtolian Protoeſ: evas our Overthrow, 
And Latian Bands 
HWhieb Titus did command 
From the Broad Italian Strand 


| Have laid us low, 4 
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Sad Fate of Macedon ! Philip's daring Soul, 


Fhich Lion like, when firſt he took the Field, 
Thought that he might the Univerſe control? 
But when, alas! he once began to yield, 
Like Stags purſu'd, be fled away, - 
But far more ſwift and more afraid than they. 


This was of Alcæus his compoſing, which he did in a 
ta and Mockery te Philip, though indeed he belyed 
him in it, as to the Number of the Slain, However 
being frequently repeated, and by almoſt every body, 


Titus was more netled at it. than Philip; for the latter 


play'd upon Alcæus again, annexing the following Verſes 
by way of Elegy upon him, 


Mat, Traveller ! on yonder Hill you ſee, 
A Lofty, Barkleſs, Leafe-leſs Gallsws-Tree, 
Stands to reward Alczus's Poetry. th 


But ſuch little matters hainouſly fretted Titus, who 
affected a Reputation among the Grecians, and there- 
fore he managed all After-Occurrences by Himſelf, and 
had but a very ſlender Regard for the Ætolians. This 
much incens'd them, and when Titus liſtened to terms 
of Accommodation, and had admitted of an Embaſly 
upon the Proffers of the Macedonian King, theſe Ste- 
Fans made it their Buſinefs to divulge it through all the 
Cities of Greece, that he ſold Philip his Peace, and that 
at a time when it was in his hand to have cut up all 
the Springs and Roots of War, and have laid waſte 
that Empire which firſt put the Yoke of Servitude 
upon Greece, But whilſt, with Thefe and the like 


| Rumours, the Ætolians laboured to ſhake the Roman 
| Confederates z Philip making Overtures of Submiſſion 


of Himſelf and Kingdom to the Diſcretion of Titus 
and the Romans, put an End to thoſe Jealouſies; as 
Titus, by accepting them, did to the War: For he re- 
inſtated Philip in his Kingdom of Macedon, but en- 
Joined him at the ſame time to quit Greece, and fined 

I e him 
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him in a thouſand Talents; he took alfa from him all 
his Shipping, fave ten Veſlels, and ſent away Demetrius, 
one of his Sons, Hoſtage to Rome, In which he acted 
very wiſely with regard to the preſent Exigencies, and 
foreſaw and prevented thoſe which were to come, For 
Hannibal the African, -a profeſſed Enemy to the Roman 
Name, an Exile from his own Country, and not long 
fince arrived at King Antiochus's Court, preſs'd that 
Prince not to be wanting to the Good Fortune that had 
been hitherto ſo propitious to his Affairs: For his 
Arms as yet had never wanted a Succeſs, and the Gran- 
deur of his Actions had purchaſed him the Sirname of 
GREAT; inſomuch that he began to level his aim at 
the univerſal Monarchy, but above all, to make ſome 
attempt upon the Romans. Had not. therefore Titus 
upon a Principle of Prudence and Foreſight lent an Ear 
to Peace, but inſtead of that, Antiocbus had found Phi- 
lip holding the Romans in play in Greece; and Theſe 
Two the moſt Puiſſant and Warlike Princes of that 
Age, had confederated for the common Intereſt againſt 
the Roman State, Rome might once more have run ag 
great a Risk, and been afreſh reduced, to no leſs Ex- 
tremities than ſhe had felt under Hannibal. But now 
Titus opportunely clapping in this Peace between the 
Wars, at once diſappointed Antiochus of his firſt Hopes, 
and Philip of his laſt Refuge, In the męan time the 
ten Commiſſioners delegated to Titus from the Senate, 


adviſed him to reſtore the reſt of Greece to their Li-. 


berty, but that Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias ſhould 
be kept garriſoned for a Bulwark and Protection againſt 
Antiochus; but the Ætolians, always noted for Ca- 
lumny, took from thence an Occaſion to ſhake the 
Faith of the Cities in an eminent degree, for they 
called upon Titus to knock off the Shackles of Greece, 
(for ſo Philip uſed to term the aforeſaid three Cities.) 
They asked the Grecians, Whether it were not matter 
ef much Conſolation to them, that, though their Ghains 
 eveighed heavier, yet they were now neater and better 
poliſhed than formerly *® Whether Titus wvere not de- 
= * ſervedly 


a. 
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ſeruedly admired by them as their Benefaftar, wvbo bad 
ray the Feet of Greece, and tied her up by the 
Neck? Titus vexed hereat, made it his Requeſt to the 
Senate, and at laſt prevailed in it, that the Garriſons in 
theſe Cities ſhould be diſcharg'd, that ſo the Grecians 
might be no longer Debtors to him, for a partial but 
entire Favour, The Ibmian Games were now renewed, 
and Multitudes ſat crouded in the Theatre to ſee the 
Exerciſes ;. for Greece, who of late Days not only found 
Reſpite from War, and was in a full Poſſeſſion of Peace, 
but entertained farther hopes of regaining her Liberty 
too, made Holiday for it: As Theſe were celebrating, 


Silence was commanded by ſound of Trumpet; and the 


Crier, ſtepping forth amidſt the Spectators, makes Pro- 
clamation, * That the Roman Senate, and Titus Quin- 
* tus the Proconſular General, having vanquiſhed King 
« Philip and the Macedonians, reſtored the Corinthians, 


© Locrians, Phocæans, Eubcans, Acbæans, Ptbistæans, 


© Magnetians, Tbeſſalians, and Perræbians to their own 
% Country, Laws, and Liberty; took off all Impoſi- 
* tions upon them, and withdrew their Garriſons 
ee thence. At the firſt, Many heard not at all, and 
Others not diſtinctly what was ſaid z but an odd kind 
of Buſtle and Stir there was in the Theatre, Some won⸗ 
dering, Some asking, Some calling out to the Crier, 
Repeat that again, Repeat that again, When therefore 
freſh Silence was made, the Crier raiſing his Voice, his 
Speech more eaſily reached the Ears of the Company, 
The Shout, which in that Ecſtaſy of Joy they gave, 
was ſo incredibly great that it was heard to Sea, The 
People all jumped upon their Legs, there was no far- 
ther regard to the Diverſions they came for, but all fell 
a leaping and dancing, and hugging one another: And 
all ſalute Titus with the Title of Saviour and Defender 
of Greece, The Strength there is in Voices, and the 


many Relations we have of the wonderful Effects of it, 
were ſeen verified upon this occaſion: For the Crows 
that were then accidentally flying over the Stage, fell 
down dead upon the 5 The breaking the Air 


muſt 
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muſt needs be the Cauſe of it, for the Voices being nu- 
merous, and the Acclamation violent, and the parts of 
the Air ſeparated from each other, they could no longer 
give Support to the Birds, but let them tumble; which 
would be the Caſe of any one that ſhould attempt to 
walk upon a Vacuum, or ſuch empty ſpace, which af- 


fords nothing to ſet the Foot upon; unleſs we ſhould 


rather imagine theſe Crows to fall and die, ſhot with 
the Noiſe as with a Dart. And withal, there may poſ- 


. fibly be a circular agitation of the Air, acquiring (like 


Marine Yortexes) an additional ſtrength from the Exce 
of its Fluctuation which whirls it round. 

But for Titus, (the Sports being now quite at an end) 
ſo beſet was he on every fide, and by ſuch Multitudes, 
that had he not, ſpying the Throng and Concourſe of 
the People, timely withdrawn, he would ſcarce, it is 
thought, have ever got clear of them. But when they 
kad tired themſelves with Acclamations all about his 
Pavilion, and Night was now come, whatever Friends 
or Fellow-Citizens they ſaw, they fell embracing and 
Hugging them, and from That to feaſting, and carouſ- 
ing together, At which, no doubt, redoubling then 
their Joy, they-begin to recollect and talk of the State 
of Greece, What Wars ſhe had run through in de- 
c fence of her Liberty, yet was never perhaps Miſtreſs 
< of a more ſettled or grateful one, than what the 
«© Arms of Others had put into her hands: That by 


ee the Bounty ef Titus She now bears away without, 


e almoſt, one drop of Blood, without the mournful 
« effects ef War, the moft olotious of Rewards, and 
e 'beſt worth the contending for: That Courage and 
« Wiſdom are indeed Rarities amongſt Men; but of 
« all that is good, a juſt Man is the moſt ſcarce : For 
“ ſuch as Ageſilaus, Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, 
% knew how to play the General's part, how to ma- 
© nage a War, how to bring off their Men victorious 
by Land and Sea; but how to employ that, Succeſs 
ce to generous and honeſt purpoſes, they were far enough 
" "0 to ſeek, For ſhould a your _ the Achievement 
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© Hands of inſulting Lords and Tyrants, and reinſtated 


Liberty to the Grecians : And till through all the Cities 


his Conqueſt over the Macedonians, gave him not a more 


. conciling Greeks with Greeks, ſo that their Liberty 
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te at Marathon, the Sea Fight at Salamit, the Engage- 
« ments at Platæa, and Thermopylz, Cymon's Exploits 
t at Eurymedon, and on the Coaſts of Cyprus, Greece 
cc fought all her other Battles againſt and to enſlave her- 
& ſelf. She ereCted all her Trophies to her own Shame 
c and-Miſery, and was brought to Ruin and Deſolation 
& by the Villany and Ambition of her Rulers, But a 
< Foreign Nation, who could at beſt be ſuppoſed to re- 
&, tain only ſome faint ſparks of Remembrance of their 
& ancient Deſcent from us; a Nation from whom it 
« may be wondred that Greece ſhould reap any defign'd 
6 Benefit, or indeed a good Word; yet Theſe are They 
© who have retrieved Greece from her ſevereſt Preſſures, 
« and deepeft Extremities, have reſcued her out of the 


46 her in her former Liberties. | 

Thus they entertained their Tongues and Thoughts, 
whilft Titus's Actions made good what had been pro- 
claimed: For he immediately diſpatched away Lentulus 
to Aſia, to ſet the Bergillians free; Titillius to Thrace, 
to ſee the Garriſons of Philip removed out of the Towns 
and Iflands there; Publius Julius ſet fail in order to the 
treating with Antiocbus about the Freedom of the Gre- 
cians under Him. Titus Himſelf paſſed on to Chalcrs, 
and after ſailing thence to Magneſia, he diſcharg'd the 
Garriſons there, and ſurrendered the Government into 
the People's Hands. At Argos he was choſen Judge or 
Moderator of the Nemæan Games, and did his part in 
the Management of that Selemnity extraordinary well. 
There he made a ſecond Publication by the Crier of 


as he paſſed, he preſſed upon them conformity to their 
Laws, a conſtant practice of Juſtice, Unity and Friend- 
ſhip One towards Another, The Seditious among them 
he quelled, the Baniſhed he brought home ; and in ſhort, 


ſenſible pleaſure, than to find himſelf ſucceſsful in re- 


ſeem'd 
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ſeem'd now the leaſt part of the Kindneſs he conferred 


upon them. | Le ra. 

The Story goes, that when Lycurgus the Orator had 
reſcued Xenocrates the Philoſopher — the Collectors 
who were hurrying him away to Priſon for the Metœcia, 
(Taxes which Strangers refiding at Athens were to pay} 
and profecuted them at Law for the Afﬀerent offered to 
the Philoſopher, he afterwards meeting the Children of 
Lycurgus, Children, ſays he, I am not bebind-hand with 
your Fat ber in point of Gratitude ; for all the World cries 
him up for what be did for me. But the Returns which 
attended Titus Quintius and the Romans for their Bene- 
ficence to the Greeks, terminated not in empty Praiſes 


Credit and Truft in the World, and opened a new door 
to Empire, For not many Nations not only admitted of 
the Governors ſet over them by Rome, but even ſent and 


done by the Populacy alone, by ſome petty Common- 
wealths, or ſingle Cities; but Kings oppreſs'd by Kings 
caſt themſelves into their protecting hand. Inſomuch 
that in a very ſhort time, (by the aſſiſtance of Heaven) 
all the World did Homage to them. Titus alſo valued 
himſelf moſt upon the Liberty he reſtored to Greece; far 
having dedicated Silver Targets together with his owa 


tollowing Verlſes, . 


Triumph, ye Spartan Kings, ye Royal Twins, 
The equal Sans of Tyndarus,and Jove, 13 
M bo in feift Hor ſemanſpip have plac d your Love. 
Titus, ſprung from the Great Eneas Lein, 
Preſents to you of Grecian Progeny, ; 43 
be beſt of Gifts, a regain'd Liberty, 


He offered alfo to Apollo a Golden Crown, with this 
Inſeription on it; * . IE ok 


This 


only; for theſe Proceedings gained them a deſerved 


intreated to be under their Protection. Neither was this 


Shield, to Apollo at Delphi, he inſcribed upon them the 
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This Golden Crown upon thy Lecks Dives, 5 
E bright Latona's Son, did Titus place; 
Titus, the Leader of th' Enean Race, © 

' © Beflowp' on him ſome equal Strength to Thine, 
Thou diftant-ſtriking God ! that be | 
ay Hare a Glory with thy Deity. 


- Now hath ths ſame thing twice betided the PEE 
in the City of Corintb: for Titus Then, and Nero again 


in our days, Both at Corinth, and Both alike, at the 


Celebration of the Ifhmian Games, permitted the Gre- 
cians to enjoy their own Laws and Liberty, The For- 
mer, (as hath been ſaid) proclaimed it by the Crier; 


but Nero did it in the publick Meeting-place, from the' 


Tribunal, in an Oration he there made to the People. 
But This -happen'd a good while after. Titus after 


This commenced a gallant and juſt War upon Nabis, that 


moſt profligate and villanous Tyrant of the Lacedæmo- 
nians; but herein at long-run he fail'd the Expectations 
of the Grecians, For when he had an Opportunity of 
taking him Priſoner, he ſlipt it, and ſtruck up a Peace 
with him, leaving Sparta to bewail an undeſerv'd Slavery. 
Whether it were that he fear'd, if the War ſhould be 
protracted, Rome would ſend a new General who might 
rob him of the Glory of it; or that the Emulation and 
Envy of Philopeermen's Wreaths, (a Man that had ſigna - 
tiz'd himſelf among the Grecians upon all other occaſions, 
but in that War eſpecially had done Wonders, both for 


. matter of Courage and Counſel; one whom the Greciang 


celebrated in their Theatres, and put into the ſame ba- 
lance of Glory with Titus,) touch'd him to the Quick: 
For he fcorn'd that an Arcadian, a Captain and Leader 
in a few Rencounters upon the Confines of his Country, 
ſnould be look*d on by Them with an equal Admiration 
to the Roman Conſul, who warr'd on the behalf of all 


Greece, But beſides, Titus was not without an Apology 


too for what he did, (to wit,) that he put an end to the 
We wy then, when he foreſaw that the Tyrant's De- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction muſt have been attended with a ſweeping train 
of Ruin upon the other Spartans. . 
The Acheans indeed decreed, and ftudied, to honour 
Titus in many. things, but none ſeem'd to come up to 
the height of the Actions that merited them, unleſs it 
were one Preſent they made him, which affected and 
pleas'd him beyond all the reſt, and it was This: The 
e who: in the War with Hannibal had the Miſ- 
ortune to be taken Captives, were ſold about here and 


1 


there, and diſpers d into Slavery; twelve hundred ir 

number, were at that time in Greece. That turn o 

their Fortune always rendred them Objects of Compaſ- 
ſion, but more particularly then, as well it might, when 
Some met their Sons, Some their Brothers, Some their 
Acquaintance, Slaves, Freemen, Captives, Conquerors. 
Titus, tho' deeply concern'd on their behalf, yet took 
None of them from their Maſters by conſtraint. But 
the Acbæans redeeming them at five Mine a | 


Preſent of them to Him, as he was juſt going on Ship- 
faction; his generous Actions procured him as generous 


of their Country. This ſeem'd the moſt pompous part. 
of all his ſucceeding Triumph; for theſe redeemed Ro- 
mant, (as it is the Cuſtom of Slaves upon the. Manumiſe 
fion, to ſhave. their Heads, and wear a peculiar kind of 
Caps) follow'd in that Habit Titas's Triumphant Cha- 


the Grecian Helmets, the Macedonian Targets and Jave- 
lins, and the reſt of the Spoil born along in Pomp and 


for, as JTtanus relates it, there was carried in his Tri- 
umph three thouſand ſeven hundred thirteen Pounds 
weight of Maſly Gold, forty three thouſand two hun- 


dred and fourteen Pieces of coin'd Gold, called Phili- 
ici, all this over and above the one thouſand Tay 
| Kar. 


brought them all together into one place, and made a 
board; ſo that he now ſaib'd with a full Gale of Satiſ= 


Returns, worthy of ſo brave a Man, and ſo great a Lover 


riot: But to add to the Glory of this Show, there were 


Oſtentation before him; beſides vaſt Sums of Meney; 


dred and ſeventy of Silver, fourteen thouſand five hun- 
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which Philtiß owed, and which the Ramans were after- 
wards prevail'd upon, but chiefly by the Agency and 
Mediation of Trtus, to remit to Philip, withal declaring 
him their Ally and Confederate, and ſending him home 
his Hoſtage-Son. | 
After This, Antiochus made an Expedition into Greece 
attended with a numerous Fleet, and powerful Army, 
foliciting the Cities there to Sedition and Rebellion ; 
The #rolians did abet and ſecond him; for they of a 
— — had born a Grudge and fecret Enmity to the 

ans, and now ſuggeſted as a Cauſe and Pretext for 


” —_— 


the War, that He came to bring the Grecians Liberty 


1 when alas, they never leſs wanted it, for they were free 
p before; but, for want of a more ſmooth and ſpecious 
p pretence, they put into his Mouth a Word of the near- 
4 eſt and deareſt Import. The Romam, in the Interim 
t ing from Them an Inſurrection and Revolt; and 
om Him, the Reputation of his Puiſſance) diſpatch'd 
 - away the Conſul Manius Attilius to take the charge of 
— the War, with regard to Antiocbus; and Titus, as Am- 
— baflador, out of regard to the Grecians; Some of whom 
23 he no ſooner ſaw but he confirm'd them in the Roman 
er Intereſts: Others who began to falter (like a Phyſician 
rt that preſcribes Remedies in time, before the Diſeaſe 
do- feize the Vitals) he underprop'd and kept their Affec- 
iſe tions and Good-will they had born to him, from warp- 
of ing. Some few there were whom the ꝛolians were 
14 defore-hand with, and had ſo wholly tainted and per- 
ere verted, that he could do no good on them; yet Theſe, 
ve- Howſoever angry and 'exaſperated he was againſt them 
and Þefore, he ſaved and pretected, when the Engagement 
ey; was over, For Antiochus, receiving a defeat at Thermo- 
Pri- 2 , not only fled the Field, but hoiſted Sail inftantly 
inds Ha. Manius the Conſul laid Siege Himſelf to 
un. 'Some of the Ætolians; Others he allowed King Philip 
un-. do ravage and waſte at his Pleaſure ; for inſtance, the 


bili- Dolopi and Magnetians on one hand, the Atbamani and 
6 " Aperanti on the Other, were haraſſed and ranſack'd by 
hich the Macedonians, whilſt Manius laid Heraclæa waſte, 
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and beſieg d Naupact᷑us, then in the Hands of the te 


Gans, 
Greece, made over from Peloponneſus to the Conſul : At 
firſt he fell a chiding him, that the Victory ſhould be 
owing alone to his Arms, and he to ſuffer Philip to bear 


away the Prize and Profit of the War: He to fit lazily 


wreaking his Anger upon a ſingle Town, whilſt the 
Macedonians over-ran ſeveral Nations and Kingdoms, 
Titus happen'd to ſtand then in view of the Beſieged, they 
no ſooner ſpied him out, but they called to him from their 
Wall, they ſtretched forth their Hands, they ſupplicated 
and intreated him; at that time he ſaid not a Word 
more, by way of anſwer to Them or otherwiſe, but 
turning himſelf about with Tears in his Eyes, he went 


his way. Some little while after he diſcourſed the mat- 


ter ſo effectually with Manius, that be wrought him off 


from Paſſion, and prevail'd with him to give a Truce 


and time to the Ætolians, to ſend Deputies to Rome to 
tition the Senate for terms of Moderation. But the 
ardeſt Taſk, and That which put Titus to the greateſt 
Plunge, was to intercede with Manius for the Chalcidians, 
who had incens'd him on account of a Marriage, which 
Antiochus had ſolemnized in their City, even whilſt the 


War was on Foot; a Match every way unſuitable as well 
as unſeaſonable, for He was far advanced in Years, and 


the Bride a very Girl; however he was deeply ſmitten, 
and charm'd with the Damſel. She was the Daughter 
of Cleoptolemus, and none of the young Ladies there were 
com 
Chalcidians both embrac'd the King's Intereſts with Zeal 
and Alacrity, and yielded him"their City for his Retreat 
and Refuge during the War. 
abus made with all ſpeed, when he was routed and fled 


and ſhelter'd himſelf in Chalcis, but without making 

ſtay; for taking this young Lady, and his Money, and 

Friends with him, away he failed to Aa. And now 

Manius's Indignation carrying him in all haſte againſt 

the Chalcidians, Titus poſted after him, endeavouring to 

allwage and divert the Storm: At length what wa 
| muy 


But Titus ſtill with a commiſerating care for 


patable to her for Beauty: On this occafion, the * 


Thither therefore Antio- 
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much Intreaties to Him, what with a ſedulous applica” 


tion to Others of the greateſt Quality and Intereſt in 


Rome, he work'd upon bim. | 

The Chalcidians thus deriving their Safety from Titus, 
dedicated to him all the beſt and moſt magnificent of 
their Structures, which they had before conſecrated to 
other Gods, whoſe Inſcriptions may be ſeen to run thus 
to this Day. THE PEOPLE dedicate THIS 
GYMNASIUM TO TITUS AND TO HE R- 
CULES: So again, THE PEOPLE conſecrate the 
place called DELPHINUM, OR THE TEM- 
PLE OF APOLLO, TO TITUS AND TO 
APOLLO; and what is yet more, even to our time, 
there is a Prieſt of Titus formally elected and declared; 
befides, they ſacrifice to him as to a God, and when 
their Libations are over, they ſing a Song made on Pur- 
poſe for the Occafion, much of which for the length of 
it we omit, but ſhall tranſcribe the cloſe only. 


Roman Faith we all adore, 
Al Faith ſo white, a Faith ſo pure: 

By all that's Sacred wwe ourſelves adjure 
To honour Roman Faith for evermore. © 

Sing, Muſes, fing of mighty Jove, 

Sing of Rome's and Titus Love, 

Repeated Io Pœan's too, 

Al to Roman Faith are due, 

O Saviour Titus, and to You, 


Other parts of Greece alſo heaped Honours upon him 
ſuitable to his Merits ; but that which conferred Honour 
on his very Honours, and ſtamped Sincerity and Truth 
upon them, was the wonderful Heartineſs and Affection 


they did them with, upon a Senſe of that Moderation 


and Equity that was natural to him, For if he were at 
any time at variance with any Body upon the account of 


Buſineſs, or in point of Emulation and Honour (as once 
with Pbilopœmen, and another time with Drophanes, 
Prætor of the Achæans) his Reſentments went not far, 


Vol. III. | 
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nor did they ever break out into Acts; but when it had 
vented itſelf in a freedom of diſcourſe which is uſual in 

ublick Debates,. there was an end of it. In fine, no 
Body charges Malice or Bitterneſs upon his Nature, but 
Many have imputed Haſtineſs and Levity to it; but 
otherwiſe he was the moſt engaging Man for Converſa- 
tion, in the World ; and ſpoke the moft pleaſant oblig- 
ing things, with a great deal of Acuteneſs ahd Wit, For 
inſtance, deſigning once to divert the Achæam from their 
Purpoſe, who had the Conqueſt of the Iſle Zacintbus in 
their Eye: It will, ſaid he, be as dangerous for the 
Achzans to put their Head out of Pelopohneſus, as it ts 
8 a 7 1 to thruſt His out of his Shell, Again, when 

e and Philip firſt met to treat of a Ceſſation and 555 


— 


the latter complaining that Titus came with a migh 
Train, but Himſelf came ALONE and unattended. 
« Yes, replies Titus ſmartly, you have made yourſelf 
. ALONE, by killing your Friends and Relations 
« out of the Way. At another time, Dinocrates the 
Meſſenian, having been fuddled at a Merry-mecting in 
Rome, danced there in a Woman's Habit, and the next 
Day addreſſed to Titus for afliftance in his Defign to get 
Maſſene out of the Achæans Hands. I ſhall (ſays he) 
<'confider of it, but can't, but wonder that You who 
< are enterpriſing fuch great Deſigns, can find leiſure for 
« Feaſts and Revels.** When the Ambaſſadors of Au- 
zrochus were recounting to thoſe of Achæa, the various 
multitudes of their Royal Maſter's Forces, and ran over 
a long Catalogue of hard and ſundry. Names that they 
Had, “ 1 ſupp'd once, (ſays Titus) with mine Hoſt, and 
« could not but chide him for that choice of Diſhes he 
s“ had got me; and withal I admir'd whence he had 
« ſo readily furniſhed himſelf with that Rore and vari- 
« ety ;. mine Hoſt tells me, Sir, to confeſs the truth, 
e *tis all Hag's-meat, but the Sauce and Cookery has 
* made it look like different ſorts of Food, My Ad- 
« vice to you is the ſame, ye Men of Acbæa, ſtand no 
i more amazed at Antiochus's Might, when ye hea 
s them talk of Pike-men, Pioneers, Halberdiers, = 
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che like, for they are All but S TRTIAN& different- 
7 Eo rr 
After theſe his Gallantries perform'd in Greece, and 
that the War with Antiochus was at an end; Titus was 
created Cenſor, (which is the moſt eminent Office, and 
in a manner the Top Preferment in the Commonwealth.) 
The Son of Marcellus, who had been five times Conſul, 
was his Collegue. "Theſe by virtue of their Office 
caſhier d four of the Senators, for not having Nobility 
enough of Birth to qualify them for the Place : They 
admitted All thar offer d themſelves, to be inrofl'd free 
Denizens of Rome, whoſe Parents had enjoy'd a Free- 
dom before: But This was more by conſtraint than 
their own Choice : For Terentius Leo, the then Tri- 
bune of the People, to ſpite the Nobility, ſpurr'd on 
the Populacy to order it to be done. There were at this 
time in the City two moſt eminent and braye Perſons, 
Scipio Africanus, and Marcus Cato, but there was no 
good Underſtanding betwixt them : The former Titus 
made Preſident of the Senate, as a Man of principal 
Dignity and Worth, but grew an Enemy to Cato upon 
this unlucky Occafion ; Titus had a Brother, Lucius Fla- 
minius, in no reſpects of a Nature comparable to His, 
but highly diſſolute aud licentious in point of Pleaſures, 
and a Scoffer at all Sobriety : There was a Youth 
whom he loved for a vicious Purpoſe, and uſed to be 
naught with: Him Lucius carried with him not only 
when he had an Army under him; but even when 


the charge of a Province was committed to him, 


this Lad ſtill accompanied him thither: One Day 
at a drinking Bout, the Youngſter wantoning with Lu- 
cius ; I love you, Sir, 1 dearly (ſays he) that, prefer- 
ring your Satisfaction before my Own, I have forborn 
Jeeing the Szvord.- Players, though I have never ſeen & 
Man killed in my Life, Lucius delighted with what 
the Boy ſaid, Let not that trouble thee, my dear (ſaid 
he) for if thou haſt .a Mind to ſee a Man kid, I 
quickly ſatisfy thy Jenging ; and with that, ordered a 
condemn'd Man to be 117 out of the Priſon, _ 
2 the 


* 
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the Executioner to be ſent for, and commanded him 
to ſtrike off the Malefactor's Head in the midft of their 
Jollity, before they roſe from Table. Valerius Antias 
varies the Story a little, in that he tells us Lucius did 
not This to gratify his Boy, but his Miſs. But Livy 
out of the Oration of Cato, relates it, that a Gaul, 
who had been a Deſerter, coming with his Wife and 


Children to the Door, Lucius took him into the Ban- 


queting Room, and kill'd him with his. own Hand, 


to gratify his Paramour. Cato, it is probable might, 


ſay This by way of aggravation of the Crime he 
ſtood .charg'd with: But that the Slain was no 
ſuch Fugitive, but a Priſoner, . and one condemn'd' 
to die, as well Cicero, (as Others,) in his Treatiſe of 
Old Age, confirms; where he brings in Cato Himſelf, 
giving that account of the Matter, However This is 
certain: Cato during his Cenſorſhip, made a narrow 
and ſevere ſcrutiny into the Senators Lives, in order to 
the Purging and Reforming the Houſe, and then put Lu- 
cius out, though he had been Conſul. His Brother 


look*d upon This as a Proceeding that reflected Diſho- 


nour upon Himſelf, Hereupon Both of them came. out, 


and appealed to the People in a ſupplicant ſubmiſſive 


manner, not without Tears in their Eyes, requeſting 
barely that Cato might but ſhew the Reaſon and the 
- Cauſe of his fixing ſuch a Stain and Infamy upon ſo ho- 
nourable a Family. The Citizens thought it a modeſt 


and moderate Requeſt, Cato for all This never ſhrunk |}. 


for the matter, but out he came, and ftanding up with 
his Collegue, interrogated Titus, whether he knew the 
Story of the Treat. Titus anſwering in the Negative, 
Cato gave him a Relation of it, conjuring withal his'Bro- 
ther Lacius to ſay, whether every Syllable of it were not: 
true, Lucius made no Reply, whereupon the People ad- 
judg' d the Dugrace juſt, and ſuitable to his Demerits, 
and waited upoh Cato home from the Tribunal in great 
State, But Titus til ſo deeply reſented his Brother's 
degrading, that he ftruck in with Thoſe who had Born 


3 long Grudge to Cato; and winning over a major part 


of 
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of the Senate to him, he reyok'd and made void all the 
Contracts, Leaſes, and Bargains made formerly by Cato, 
relating to the publick Revenues, and ftirr'd up many 
and violent Actions and Accuſations againſt him: But 
how well, and how like a good Citizen, I know not, for 


a Perſon to reſerve an inveterate Hatred againſt a lawful 


Magiſtrate, an excellent Citizen, and in the Cauſe of a 


private Man, who ſtood indeed related to him, but un- 


orthy to be ſo, and a Man who really deſerv'd the afe 
Front that had been put on him. But notwithſtandi 

all This, when afterwards a Show was exhibited to the 
People in the Theatre, the Senators fitting orderly up 


above as they were wont, Lucius was ſpy d at the lower 


end, {et in a mean diſhonourable place: It made an Im- 
preſſion upon the People, nor could they longer endure 
ae ſight, but ſet a crying, Up, Up, Up, till he was got 
in among thoſe of the Conſular Dignity, who receiyed 
im into their Seat. The natural Ambition of Titus 
was well enough look'd upon by the World, whilit the 
Wars we haye given a Relation of afforded competent 
Fuel to feed it, as when after the Expiration of his Con- 
ſulſhip he accepted of a Military Tribuneſhip, tho* no- 
body preſſed it upon him: But being now out of all Em- 
ploy in the Government, and advanced in Years, it could 
not but look odly for a poor remainder of life, entir 
unfit for Action, to ftrut and ſwell with the thoughts of 
Glory, and not able to contain itſelf, to put on the Paſ- 


+ fions of Youth, Some ſuch Tranſport, tis thought, 


ſet him againſt Hannibal, an Action which loſt him the 
Love and Hearts of Many. For Hannibal having fled 
his Country, firſt topk $anCtuary with Antiochus 3 but 
He having been glad to ſtrike up a Peace after the Battls 
in Pbrygia, Hannibal was put to ſhift for Himſelf by a 
ſecond Flight, and after a Ramble through many Coun« 
tries, fixed at length in Birhynia, proffering the Service 
of his Sword to Pruſias. None at Rome but knew where. 
he was; but they looked upon him at the fame time 
with Contempt, for his little Power, and great Age, 


and as One whom Fortune had quite caſt off, "Jitas com- 


* 
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ing Ambaſſador thither, (though tis true, he was ſent 
from the Senate to Prſias upon another Errand,) yet 
ſeeing Hannibal reſident there, it ftir'd up Reſentments 
in him to think that he was yet alive, And tho' Pru- 
as uſed much Interceſſion and Intreaties in favour of 
him, as a Man of his Acquaintance, a Friend, a Sup- 
pliant that caſt himſelf into his, Arms for Refuge, 
Titus was not to be in treated. There was an ancient 
Oracle, it ſeems, which propheſied thus of Hannibals 

5 . | : 


Libyſſan Earth ſpall Hannibal incl 6. ö 
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He interpreted This to be meant of Libya, that is, 
Africk, and that he ſhould be buried in Carthage, as if 
he might yet expect to return and live there again, and 
only there to die. But there is a ſandy place in Bi- 
tbynie, bordering on the Sea, and near That a little 
Village call'd Libya. Hither it was Hannibal's chance 
to retire” himſelf, and having ever from the beginning 
had a diſtruſt of the eafineſs and ductile Nature of Pruſſas, 
and-a fear of the Romans, he had long before ordered 
| even Vaults, as ſo many Outlets, to be digged in his Houſe, 
leading from his Lodging, and running a great. way un- 
der ground, and fo many ſeveral Ways oppoſite to one 
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14 another, but all undiſcernible from without: As ſoon, f 
ll therefore, as he heard that Titus had ordered him to be F 
[i taken, he attempted through theſe Caves to make his i 
Eſcape; but finding them beſet With the King's Guards, a 
1 he reſolved upon making away with himſelf. Some 4 
J Lay, that, wrapping his outward Garment about his. A 
| Neck, he commanded his Servant to ſet his Knee againſt * tl 
his Back, and not leave twiſting, and pulling of it, till tl 

he had quite ſtrangled and kill'd him. But Others ſay, al 


he drank Bulls - blood, after the Example of Themiſtocles 7 
and Midas : Livy writes, that he had Poiſon in a rea- 2 
dineſs, which he mixt for the purpoſe, and that taking 
the Cup into his Hand, ** Let us eaſe (ſays he) the Ro- 

. «© mans ef their continyal dread and care, who _ it 
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lantries. But they obſerved ſo wide a Diſparity in this 
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« Jong and tedious to wait the Death of an Hated Old 
„Man. Yet ſhall not Titus gain a Conqueſt worth 
«. envying, nor Reputation equal to Thoſe of his Prede- 
© ceffors, who ſent to caution Pyrrbus, an Enemy, and 


Conqueror too, againſt the Poiſon prepared for him 


« by Traitors. Thus various are the Reports of Han- 


nibal's Death: But when the News of it came to the 


Senators Ears, Some had an Indignation againſt Titus for 
it, blaming as well his Officiouſneſs as his Cruelty ; who, 


when there was neither Reaſon of State, nor other Cir- 


cumſtance to oblige it, but out of prepoſterous Affectation 


of Glory, and to raiſe himſelf a Name from his dead 
Aſhes, ſent him to his Grave, who like a Bird depriv'd 


by old Age of all his beautiful Plumage, ſhou'd have 


been ſuffer d to live tame. | 


- Then began they to ſet out, with freſh Evlogies, the 
Clemency, the Courage, the Gallantry of Scipio Afri- 
canus; they admired him now more than ever; for 


when He had vanquiſhed in Africa, the till then In- 
vincible and Terrible Hannibal, He neither baniſhed him 
his Country, or exacted it of his Countrymen, that: 
they ſhould put him into His Hands. Nay, at a Parley. 
Juft before they join'd Battle, Scipio embrac'd him; and 
in the Peace made after it, he put no hard Article up- 
on him, not inſulted over his declin'd Fortune. Re- 


port goes, that they had another Meeting again at 


Epbeſus, and as they were walking together, Hannibal 


induſtriouſly took the upper-hand; Africanus let him 


alone, and kept walking on without the leaſt Concern: 
Afterwards they fell to talk of Generals; Hannibal 


affirming, that Alexander was the braveſt Commander 


the World had ever ſeen, but next to Him Pyrrbus, and 
the third was Himſelf: Africanus, with a gentle Smile, 
aſked, What: would you baue ſaid, if I had never van- 
guiſbed you? O Scipio (ſays he) I would not then have 
made myſelf the Third, but Firſt Commander. The Gene- 
rality of Rome had Scipio in Veneration for theſe Gal- 
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Deportment of Titus, that they reviled him, as one who: 
had put his Sickle into other Mens Corn, and had laid 
his Hands upon dead Corps. Not but that there were 
Some who put a better Conſtruction upon, and ap- 
plauded the Action, who look'd upon a living Hanni- 
bal as Fire, which wanted only Bellows to blow it into 
a Flame. For when he was in the Prime and Flower of 
his Age, it was not his Body, it was not his Hand that 
ſtruck Terror into the Roman Eagles, but his Head- 
piece, his Experience and Skill in martial Affairs, joined 
with an innate malice and inveterate rancour againſt the 
Roman Name, which Age could not impair. For the 
Temper and bent of the Soul keeps to its Pole, and par- 
ticipates of the ſame Nature till; But Fortune varies 
her Points, and even in her greateſt Declination, ſhe 
tempts with new hopes of Succeſs, all ſuch whom Ha- 
tred and Revenge keep ready liſted for Action. And 
what followed not long after, made ſtill farther to the 
Juſtification of Titus. For firſt, Ariflonicus, the Son of 
a Fidler's Daughter, upon the Reputation of being the 
natural Son of Eumenes, fiill'd all 4/fa with Tumults 
and Rebellion, Then again, Mitbridates, after a To- 
tal Rout given him by Sylla and Fimbria, and ſo vaſt a 
Slaughter,' as well among his prime Officers, as common 


43 nothing either Great or Litdle at this Moment _— : 


_ 
[1 Soldiers, made head again againſt Lucullus, with a 
«6 puiſſant Army both by Sea and Land. Beſides, Hanni- . 
wa. bal was never reduced to ſo contemptible a State as Caius 
11. Marius, for the former had ſomething reſerved to him, © 
| the Amity of a King, a Penſiom and Subſiſtence under e 
. him, and a great connexion with the Officers employed a 
„ in the Fleet and Army of Prufias, Whereas the condi- t 
1 tion of Marius was ſo deſpicable, as to be look'd upon v 
F by Rome with Laughter and Contempt, whilſt he wan+ ti 
'F der'd about Africa deftitute and teggarly: And yet a t 
1 little after, when in their own Streets their Backs were 0 
3 expoſed to the Rods, and their Necks to the Ax, they: Ec 
1 . proſtrated themſelves to the ſeme Marius. So that there F. 
lit : 
1 

'' 
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will hold ſo to all Futurity; for nothing puts an end to 
the mutability and viciſſitude of things, but what does 
fo to their very Being: Some therefore tell us, that 77. 
tus did not This of his own head, but that he was joined 
in Commiſſion with Lucius Scipio, and that the whole 
Affair of the Embaſſy was to effect Hannibal's Death. 
But now that we find no farther Mention in Hiſtory, 
of any thing done 'by Titus, either in point of War, or 


in the Adminiftration of the Government, but that 


he died a natural Death, it is time to look upon 1 as 
he ſtands i in compariſon with Philopeemen, | 


The e FT. Q Flaminius with 
Philopœmen. 

AIRST, if we conſider the Extenſiveneſs of the 
Benefits. conferred by Titus on Greece, we ſhall 
find that neither Philopemen, nor many braver 

Men than He, are able to ſtand in Competition 
with him. For they were all Greeks warring againſt 
Gretks, whereas Flaminius, tho' himſelf no Greek, 
fought in defence of Grecians, And at a time when 
Philopeemen unable to aſſiſt his Fellow-Citizens, who 


vwere cloſely befieged, and reduced to the laſt Extre- 
- mity, paſſed over into Crete, then did Titus, by a Defeat 


given to Philip in the Heart of Greece, ſet both Them 
and all their Cities free. Again, if we examine inte 
the Battles fought by each of them; Pbilepæmen, 
whilſt he was the Achæans General, ſlew more Grecians, 
than Titus in aiding the Grecians, ſlew Macedonians, As 
to their Failings, Ambition was Titus's Weak-fide, and 
Qbſtinacy Philopemen's : In the Former, Anger was 
eaſily kindled ; in the Other, it was as hardly quenched. 
he Ti tus after he had. .conquer'd Ph:lip left him i , _— 

on 


De Compariſon of 

= bis Royal Dignity ; beſides, he 3 the 
£Efolians, and Rood their Friend again: But Philopamen, 
exaſperated againſt his own Country, took from them 
| the Contributions which the adjacent Villages paid. 
| Titus was ever conſtant to Thoſe he had once befriended 3 


the Other, upon any grudge, as prone. to cancel kind- 
neſſes; for He who had afore-time been a Benefactor 

i to the Lacedemonians, afterwards laid their Walls level 
with the Ground, waſted their Country, and in the end 
changed and deftroyed the whole frame of their Govern- 
ment: He ſeems, in truth, to have needleſly thrown 
away his Life through Paſſion and Perverſeneſs ; for he 
fell upon the Maſſenians with an eagerneſs as unſuitable 
as unſeaſonable, not with that Conduct and Caution 
with which Titus led on His Men. But the many Bat- 
tles he fought, the many Trophies he won, got Philopœ- 
men a deeper Experience; for Titus decided the Matter 
betwixt Philip and Him in two Engagements, but Phi- 

: lopeemen came off victorious in Engagements without 

| Number, to All which Fortune had almoſt no Pretence, 
ſo much was owing te his Skill. Beſides, Titus got his 
{ Renown by making uſe of the Forces of a great and 
11 Aouriſhing State; whereas the Other acquired His under 
ic the Decline of Greece 3 ; ſo that this Man's Gallahtry was 
owing to | Himſelf alone; Rome ſhared in the Glory of 
the Other. The One had brave Men under him; and 
the Other made His Brave by being over them ; and if 
1128 the Great Actions of Philopemen, which were turned 
, againſt his own Countrymen the Greeks, will not prove 
ww him an happy or fortunate Man, they will ſhew the 
F brave Man ; for when all other things are equal, great 
| Succeſſes muſt be owing to a ſuperior Virtue, He had 
vl to do with two the moſt Warlike Nations of alt Greece, 
-Þ the Cretans on the one hand, and the Lacedæmonians on 

== the other; the Craftieft of them he maſtered by art and 
1 ſubtilty, the Stouteſt he made to ſtoop to his Valour. 
It may de ſaid withal, that Titus having his Men armed . 
and . enen to his Hand, * Laurels ready . 7 


. 
* * 
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for him; whereas Philopemen was forced to introduce a 
new Diſcipline, - and Tacticks of his Own, and to ne- 
mould and model his Soldiery; ſo as That which is of 
greateſt Moment in gaining a Victory was the Invention 


of the Laſt, whilſt the Firſt only practiſed what was al- 


ready in uſe, As to perſonal Exploits, there are Many 
of Philopemen's, None of Flaminius's. Inſomuch that 
one Archedemus, an Ætolian, in Rallery told him, 
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«© That whereas Philopœmen ran with his drawn Sword, 


ce where he ſaw the Macedonians keep cloſeſt locked 
<<, and preſſed him hardeſt, Titus ſtood ſtill, fell a pray- 
* ing, and with Hands ſtretched out to Heaven, called 
& to the Gods for aid.“ It is true, Titus acquitted 
himſelf excellently well, both as a Governor, and as an 
Ambaſſador z but Philepemen was no leſs ſerviceable 
and uſeful to the Acheans in the Capacity of a private 
Man, than in that of a Commander, For when he was 


General he reſtored the Mefſenrans to their Liberty, 


and cleared their City from Nabis, But when he reſcued 
the Lacedemomians, and ſhut the Gates of Sparta againſt 
the General Diopbanes and Titus, who would have en- 


| tered it, he was then but a private Perſon, He had a 


Nature ſo adapted and cut out for Empire and Com- 
mand, that, when occafion ſerv'd or the Publick Good 


1 
F 
f 
* 
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required it, he knew how to govern the Laws, and _ 


would not always ſuffer himſelf to be governed by Them 


for he waited not the Formality of being elected into 


Command by the Governed, but would confer a Com- 


mand upon Himſelf, and expect to be ſerved if the Caſe 


required it; believing on ſuch occafions, Him to be 
truly the General who conſulted and underſtood their 
Intereſts, not who was choſen to the Employment. In 
fine, the Equity, Clemency, and Humanity of Titus to- 
wards the Grecians, ſpeak a Great and Generous Na- 
ture in him; but the Actions of Pbilepœmen, full of 
Courage, and forward to aſſert his Country's Liberty 
againſt the Romans, carry ſomething Greater in them. 


For it is not a Taſk of that difficulty, to oblige the Diſ- 


treſſed, 
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up againſt 
1. To. conclude, Face 


hd, 25 15 1 
* Powerfu 
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it is hard to draw 


* | 2 the Premiſes the true difference of their Merite, 


and te Which, a. Preference is due; confider, - Reader, 
er whether we may ſeem to judge amiſs betwixt them, 


if we let this Grecian. Hero bear away the Crown for 


26d 


| ES Experience in Military Affairs, and for Skill in com- 


| and the Roman for Juſtice and tr 


manding an Army, and 
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